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No promises! No red tape! No money needed! 


You can try this all-metal shaft drive grinder, with its 
Dimo-Grit (artificial diamond grit) wheels for 50 days ab- 
solutely free, and without putting yourself under any obli- 
gations. You can put all your tools in bright, shiny, keen 
condition, and you will be amazed how quick and easy you 
can do it. You can grind your discs and plow points, 
sharpen your saws, axes, ensilage cutter, and mowing 
machine knives—every tool on your farm—all at no cost. 
Use the outfit 30 days—then if you want to part with it, 
send it back at my expense, 


Dimo-Grit—the Wheel for Steel—_25 
Times Faster than the Grindstone—10 
Times more Efficient than Emery—No 
Danger of Drawing Temper nor Need of 
Cooling with Water 





142 MACHINES IN ONE: 


1 fine Dimo-Grit wheel 8 Dimo-Grit polishing wheel 
2 coarse Dimo-Grit wheel 9 medium Dimo-Grit wheel 
3 universe tool rest 10 buffing wheel 

4 chisel and plane bit guide 11 Dimo-Grit oil stone 

5 Dimo-Grit razor hone 12 Dimo-Grit pocket hone 

6 Dimo-Grit scythe stone 13 sickle grinding attachm’s 
7 Dimo-Grit saw gummer 14 dise grinding attachments 
































Dimo-Grit is the new artificial diamond abrasive, a twin product of 
carborundum you have heard so much about, but Dimo-Grit is especially 
adapted to steel, leaving the keenest, smoothest edge. Dimo-Grit cuts 
hardest stee! as easy as emery does copper. The Dimo-Grit wheels of 
this grinder, turning 4000 revolutions per minute, make the hardest job of 
grinding but a few minutes easy work. Prove it by trying this outfit 
on your own tools 30 days free. Dimo-Grit crystals are really artificial 
diamonds as hard as real diamonds, fused in the marvelously hot elec- 
trical furnaces at Niagara Falls in which fire brick and metal melt like 
bees-wax and is vaporized like water in a kettle. Genuine South 
African diamonds could cut steel no quicker than Dimo-Grit. Carbor- 
undum wheels furnished if wanted. 





With the flexible shaft attach- 
ments you can sharpen ensilage 
and threshing machine knives 
and mower guards, flutes on corn 
huskers, etc., without removing 
them—you can sharpen horse 
shoe calks, clip horses, shear 
sheep, etc. 

The tool rests and attachments 









automatically give proper bev-|! 
to tools, enable a 14 year old boy 
to do difficult grinding, such as 
grinding discs. gumming saws, 
sharpening twist drills and all 
edged tools. 


Milk Tester Alone 
Pays For Grinder 
Many Times 


Over 1-3 of the cows of AMerica 
do not produce enough butter fat 






Luther.Hummer Tool Grind- 
er Farm outfit Consists of 
Machine and 14 Attachments 
—16 Other Attachments from 
Which You can Select What 
You Want 


No machine ever built is like the “Hummer’— 















































it is all steel and iron—nothing to wear out—steel 
shaft drive like automobile—ball bearing, dust proof 
bearing. Costs no more than cheap chain drive grinders. 
Runs as easy by foot as a sewing machine—engine 
power can be applicd. The 14 farm attachments 
equip you to do all farim grinding. From the other 
attachments, such as jig-saw, rip-saw, lathe, drill, 
etc., you can select what you want. Noother machine 
so moderate in price saves money so many different 
ways. You can prove it by 30 days free trial. 5 years 
guarantee. Over half a millon Luther Grinders now in use. 


Send the coupon tor full particulars about our 
30 days Free Trial Offer—then decide if you would 
like to have us send this wonderful labor-saving tool 
for 30 days’ free trial, absolutely without the slight- 
est risk or obligation on your part. Please remember 
that the coupon places you under noobligation what- 
ever— itis just a request forinformation. Send for our 
Free Trial Offer today and get a quick answer. With 
the Free Trial Offer we will send the 40-page book, 


Dimo-Grit Sharpening Stones 











Ask your dealer for Dimo-Grit sharpening stones, the fastest and 
smoothest cutting sharpening stones in the market—look for the name 
“Dimo-Grit” on the stone. 


Luther Gi? 






to pay for their keep, as any agri- 
cultura! college or station will 
tell you. The Babeock milk tester 
attachment will show you which 
cows are making money for you 
and which are losing money. 
This attachment alone will more 
than pay for tho entire outfit. 


















Contains the story of artifi- ‘ 
cial diamond sharpening h 
substances, and of the mar- 
= ———— furnaces SnaapeninG 
at Niagara Falls, exactly as 

printed in McClure’s Maga- cumin 
zine. It fully describes the 
Luther “Hummer” Grinder 
and attachments and gives 
pointers on tool sharpen- 
ing. You will find it valu- 
able to you in many ways. 
This book is free. Return 
the coupon and get it, 
along with our 30 
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<7 COUPON ! 


@ Luther Grinder ' 
é Mfg. Co, 





days Free Trial 
Offer. 134 Stroh Bidg., = 
o Milwaukee, Wis. ff 
Please send without costor ® 
ca obligation, your 30 days’ Free Trial 
, Over and large free book. 
+ = 
, A My name is «+++++.....-.. i 
Md 8 
¢ My address iS «-++cceecesscecseeeeeceeeeeece ee ; 


nder Mfg. Go. icici, Milwaukee, Wis, 0° mar mw 
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Who Rules the United States? 








OT long ago a brief item 
appeared in the newspa- 
pers from coast to coast 
to the effect that the 
Paine Fireworks Com- 
pany was in such finan- 
cial difficulties that an 
application had _ been 
made to wind up the business by legal 
process. 

This news was 





interesting for every- 


one knew more orless about Paine’s 
fireworks. For many years this com- 
pany had been the Jeaders in this class 


of production. It had been very successful. 
Its securities had sold at several times 
their face value. The people wanted to 
play with explosives and to see explosives 
exhibited to them and the Paine Fireworks 
Company knew how to provide these 
things in an attractive form. 

But suddenly we are notified that the 
company, far from being profitable, can 
not even pay its debts. What was the 
trouble? Was it business neglect and 
poor management? No. An official of the 
company announces that the falling off in 
business was due entirely to the agitation 
for a “safe and sane” Fourth of July. 


Let’s look at it in another way. Sup 
pose a few years ago someone, perhaps 
an “agitator,” had come to us and said, 
“Here, fireworks on the Fourth of July 
is a foolish thing. Let us put a stop to it 
and let us begin by confiscating the busi- 
ness of the makers of fireworks.” 

What would have been our answer? 
Would we not have sald that this agitator 
was a dangerous man? We might have 
admitted that fireworks was not a good 
thing, but not for a single moment would 
we have listened to a proposition to con- 
fiscate any man’s business. 

That would have been our answer, but it 
has often been said that actions speak 
louder than words. What was our action? 
Our action was just the opposite from our 
words. The movement for a “safe and 
sane” Fourth of July took root in the pub- 
iic mind and spread like wildfire. People 
bought fewer and fewer noisy explosives. 
Consequently the makers sold fewer and 
fewer. Their business began to decline. 
What had we done? We had confiscated 
their business. Although we had left them 
a few material assets such as buildings and 
the like, we had taken the very heart out 
of it and and nothing but a hollow shell 
remained. We had confiscated it, not for 
our own use, but for our own welfare. It 
had become the victim of a changed public 
sentiment. 

A short time ago the state of New York 
yielded to a popular demand by passing 


a law which declared that there should 
be no betting at horse races. It had been 


proven over and over again that young 
men were led into all sorts of immoral and 
criminal excesses through this feature of 
an otherwise harmless sport. The effect 
of this action on the property of those en- 
gaged in that kind of business was the 
same, of course, as in the case of the Paine 
Company. As horse-ractng on a large scale 
is not a profitable enterprise without bet- 
ting, the inevitable result has been that 
thousands upon thousands, millions rather, 
invested in race tracks, grand stands, sul- 
kies, horses, and other accessories of rac- 
Ing have been rendered unproductive and 
will have to find other avenues of invest- 
ment. Thousands of men engaged in this 
particular line of work have been thrown 
out of employment and will have to find 
other jobs. The business has been confis- 
cated to all intents and purposes, just as 


Ellis O. Jones 


effectually 
war. 

These two incidents from very recent 
history serve well to illustrate a general 
principle and to introduce an old-fashioned 
fact in answer to the question which the 
title of this article asks: “‘Who are the 
rulers of the United States?” 

“The people are the rulers of the United 
States.” That is the answer. As already 
said, it is an old-fashioned answer and 
many are inclined to forget it in their 
haste to bow the knee to this or that inter- 
est, or in their passive submission to evils 
whch have come upon us. The people are 
the source of all power. 

Stick a pin there. 

They have always been the source of 
power. If the people think it is to their 
interest to have a king; then they have a 
king. If they think it is to their interest 
to have a democracy or a_ republic, 
then they have a democracy or a republic. 

But when we say that the people rule, 
we have said nothing new and we have said 
nothing much. That is to say, we have 
said nothing helpful, unless we follow it 
up and see how they rule, and, whether or 
not there is a better way of doing things. 
In attempting to follow this up, we find 
that the only real rulers of people are their 
ideas. 

When, as in the two cases cited, the peo- 
ple’s ideas change, they act differently and 
those who stand in the way must take the 
consequences. When the people once de- 
cide to do a thing a certain way, no moral 
lectures, no arguments can change them 
without difficulty. This is as true when 
they are doing the wrong thing as when 
they are doing the right thing. 

It is often heard and stoutly asserted 
that the rights of property should be re- 
spected—and it is true, but the difficulty 
comes in discovering what the proper 
rights of property are. Whenever the peo- 
ple of a nation see that the rights of any 
given kind of property are interfering with 
their welfare, they cease to respect these 
rights. 

In other words, we are all the time mak- 
ing judgments between the rights of prop- 
erty and the wrongs of property. The ba- 
sis of these judgments is the “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” of human 
beings. It has always been the case. It 
is simply human nature that it always 
will be the case. Sometimes we may seem 
to get away from it, but we do not. We 
may miss the road for a time, but we know 
where we want to go. 

We are ruled by our ideas. Before the 
Declaration of Independence, the thirteen 
colonies had the notion that they could not 
get along without recognizing the author- 
ity, in certain important respects, of Eng- 
land. It seemed to be right and proper to 
defer to the wishes of England, to pay 
taxes to her, to let her appoint our gover- 
nors and other officials, to have her legis- 
late concerning many of our policies. 

Then we got a new idea which made the 
old idea look foolish. Nothing much had 
happened, but we just got to thinking 
about it. We still respected the rights of 
property, but we ceased to respect Eng- 
land’s property right in us. It came over 
us that we should govern ourselves; that 
we could do the job much better than Eng- 
land could do it for us, or at least no 
worse. This idea took hold of us and 
wouldn’t let go. It had us so tight that we 
were willing to fight to establish it. We 
did fight for it and we did establish it. 
Now that question is settled. It will never 
appear in a_ political platform in this 
country. 








as if it had been contraband of} 






While we were establishing the “land 
of the free and the home of the brave,” we 
still had the idea thut an important ex- 
ception to freedom was proper, that we 
could and should have In our midst a large 
class of persons who were not free, namely, 
the chattel slaves. This idea possessed the 
majority of us for over half a century, but 
gradually we got to thinking about this al- 
so and the more we thought about it, the 
more our ideas changed, until finally we 
decided for one’ reason and another that 
chattel slaves were’nt just exactly the thing 
we wanted, so we abolished them. We set 
them free. Now that question is settled 
forever. Nobody ever argues it any more. 
It will never appear in another political 
platform. 

It is always easy to tell when a question 
is settled. When it is settled people quit 
arguing about it. Editors quit writing 
about it. Orators quit declaiming about 
it. At the same time that we settled the 
slavery question we also settled the ques- 
tion of states’ rights which had vexed us 
for a long time. The average youth of 
today would hardly know what was meant 
by states’ rights. ; 

Says James Russell Lowell in one of his, 
splendid poems: 

“New occasions teach new duties; 

Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, 

Who would keep abreast of truth.” 

Says Emerson: “Wise men change their 
minds: fools never.” According to this, 
we are entitled to credit ourselves with a 
great deal of wisdom, for we are changing 
our minds every day as to our ways of do- 
ing things. 

Man always, or nearly always, tilled the 
soil after a fashion. He has, however, 
changed his ideas as to the best ways of 
doing this important thing, and so there is 
a great deal of difference between the rude 
stick of our primitive forefathers and the 
most improved steam plow of this, the 
twentieth century. 

Man has always traveled, but he has 
changed his ideas as to the best ways of 
traveling. Accordingly there is much dif- 
ference between shouldering a knapsack 
and wearily crossing the plains on foot or 
in a covered van and crossing in a Sunset 
Limited, with its sixty miles an hour, its 
electric lights, its sleeping and eating ac- 
commodations and every conceivable com- 
fort of the perfected railway. There is a 
vast difference between crossing the ocean 
in a sailing vessel, the victim of adverse 
winds and pitiless waves and crossing in 
a modern floating palace, such as the 
Mauretania, which proceeds on its majes- 
tic course regardless of wind or weather. 

Men have always communicated with 
one another, but their ideas as to the best 
ways have changed mightily. Accordingly 
there is a tremendous difference between 
sending a Message by courier and using 
the fast mail or the telegraph, between 
hitching up and driving several miles to 
see a neighbor and simply calling him up 
on the telephone, 

Man is a tool-using animal and has al- 
ways manufactured things for his use and 
comfort, but ideas of the best ways to do 
these things are changing every day, Ac- 
cordingly there is a big difference between 
the cobbler who sits down at his bench and 
laboriously fashions an entire pair of 
shoes and the immense shoe factory, with 
its highly intricate machinery, whi@h'térns 
out thousands upon thousands of? palts) of 
shoes a day; between the slow spinhin’; 
at the little wheel in the corner ang thy 
immense power looms of New Exygland; 

Continued on page 48 
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Should Competition Be Abolished? 

The government is up against the 
problem of either smashing the big 
trusts to smithereens—so they can 
begin all over again——or of control- 
ling them so they are as harmless as 
house cats. 

Some of the big trusts have been 
slapped on the wrist and told to scat- 
ter themselves—and the _ strange 
thing is that the country hasn’t gone 
to the dogs as a result— The trusts 


said that if anything was done to 
them the business interests of the 
country would suffer. Of course 


there was some uneasiness in Big 
Business but no serious fluctuations 
in financial circles. 

After all, is it desirable that we 
have competition? Isn’t monopoly 
the real economic solution of present 
day business? Isn’t it true that com- 
petition increases the cost of produc- 
tion and marketing, and in the end 
increases the cost of living? 

The old world has found that co- 
operation is life of trade while we of 
the new world still cling to that fool- 
ish notion that competition is the life 
of trade. Labor unionism is an at- 
tempt to eliminate competition. The 
trusts are eliminating competition 
along all lines. Farm co-operation 
is another attempt to eliminate com- 
petition. 

But whatever form the trust takes, 
whether a gigantic steel trust, a uni- 
versal labor trust, or a farmers’ trust, 
there is greater 'enger in unre- 
strained organizati than in unlim- 
ited competition.  ¥.Jmpetition kills 
by murderous assault upon business. 
Selfish monopoly stifles and starves 
its victims. Which is the better? 
There’s no choice. Both are great 
evils and must be abolished. 

Let us continue to build up great 
business interests by the name of 
trusts for the sake of efficiency, but 
let us have such control of these that 
they will never become over-greedy 
monopolies. Away with over-fat sal- 
aries to big trust magnates and man- 
agers, and away with watered stock, 
then an unholy allisyce between 
kindred interests will uot be as profit- 
able. 

It is this or we will come to gov- 
ernment ownership of the public nec- 
essities such as railroads, telephone 
and telegraph, water power, light 
plants, life, accident, and property in- 
surance, etc., etc. 

But before we are fit to try gov- 
ernment ownership of any monopoly 
we've got to cleanse the government 
of all suspicion that our servants tn 
Warington obtain their seats by 


graft or purchase. We've got to reach 
a plane of patriotism where we are 


Justice--Worse than Blind. 

The joint committee of the Nation- 
al Civic Federation and National Bar 
Association reports that, ‘“‘The mis- 
carriage of justice in criminal cases 
is generally due to the defective ad- 
ministration of the law and the tech- 
nicalities which arise in criminal 
trials. Ninety per cent of the pro- 
verbial ‘law’s delays’ are due to the 
system under which the law is ad- 
ministered, rather than'.o the inten- 
tion of the lawyers interested in de- 
laying suits or the benefit resulting 
to either side from delays.’’ 

According to the statistics of the 
American Bar Association, new trials 
are granted in 46 per cext of ali the 
cases in our courts invoiving a pen- 
itentiary offense. New trials are 
granted in 60 per cent of this num- 
ber, not because of a question affect- 
ing the possible guilt or innocence of 
the prisoner, but because of a purely 
technical point of dispute in the con- 
duct of the case. 

“In nearly half of the criminal 
cases in American courts,” says the 
National Civic Federation Review, ‘“‘it 
requires two or more trials to convict 
the prisoner.. And in 60 per cent of 
these cases his guilt is plain. He is 
given a new trial because the higher 
court holds that there has been an 
error of ‘pleading and practice’ either 
on the part of the lawyers or the 
judge.”’ 

According to Hugh Weir, “A man 
in Alabama charged with murder 
went free because the clerk of courts 
in writing the word malice in the in- 
dictment left out the letter i. 

“In North Carolina an enraged citi- 
zen shot a neighbor through the 
breast, inflicting a wound from which 
he died. He was arrested on the 
charge of murder. A short time later, 
however, he was released from cus- 
tody. In the indictment the clerk had 
spelled breast b-r-e-s-t. The court 
held that this was not legal and freed 
the prisoner.” 

Edward J. McDermott in the July 
Editorial Review sums up the grear- 
est hindrances to the speedy process 
of justice as follows: 

1. Unpunished perjury, the nat- 
ural loss of witnesses by delay, and 
the systematic and corrupt dispersal 
of important witnesses from the place 
of trial. 

2. The refusal c? courts to com- 
pel a defendant to pr-duce documents 
or other physical tinings that may 
make his guilt clear. 

3. The abuse of expert testimony. 
4. Reversals in appellate courts 
on the ground of petty technical er- 
rors in mere procedure. 





represented by men, not by selfish in-! 


terests. ! 





fh. Maudlin sympathy fcr te ac- 


part of the public or of the low or 
semi-criminal classes that hang about 
the courts during exciting trials, and 
the reluctance of jurors and some- 
times. judges to punish any criminal 
adequately, especially if he be an 
influentia! murderer, or have money 
enough to pay for open legal aid and 
disguised illegal assistance.”’ 

There is a vast difference between 
the courts of England and of Amer- 
ica. In England they move with a 
swift justice that takes our breath 
away. The trial of Dr. Crippen for 
wife. murder lasted four and a half 
days, He shortly hung. The trial of 
Harry Thaw for murdering White 
lasted twelve weeks and he is yet 
among the living, claiming even that 
he is not now insane. About the time 
of the Thaw trial Whiteley m dered 
a merchant in London and Le was 
tried and convicted in five hours. In 
his case the jury was selected in eight 
minutes. In the United States the se- 
lection of a jury drags on for days 
and weeks. 

In Des Moines last winter Dr. 
Kelley shot an officer who was taking 
him to the inebriate hospital, then 
went out and shot a bar keeper. He 
has not yet been brought to trial. 

The banker who steals millions 
gets out of jail in a few months, if 
it be so unfortunate he is ever sent 
there, and the man who steals a few 
chickens gets a sentence of years— 
and serves his time. 

These are some of the reasons why 
the people are clamoring for the re- 
call of judges. They well know that 
the courts are what the judges make 
them. Things would speedily take a 
very different turn if the judges 
wanted to administer justice alike to 
rich and poor, to the big criminal and 
to the petty offender in proportion to 
his crime, The Goddess of Justice 
has been blindfolded long enough. 
Yank off the hindrances that prevent 
her from having a clear insight into 
plain justice. 
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Woman and the Ballot. 
Woman’s greatest enemy is w- 
man. When she can conquer her own 
sex she can easily win the other—at 
least the better element. Woman has 
not been given the ballot in a great 
many states simply because she nas 
not wanted it. 
There are only six states according 
to woman the full rights of suffrage: 
There are two dozen states giving her’ 
a vote on such as school matters and 
similar questions. There are seven- 
teen states yet in wuich she has no 
vote whatever. They are mostly in 
the South where woman is queen and 
she herself has probably refused to 





cceed in conspicuous cases on the 


consider the franchise. 
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The cities are against allowing 
woman to vote. 
Political bosses, corrupt politics hold 
sway in the cities and well they know 
that their nefarious deeds would be 
exposed and their rule demolished 
were women given a chance at the 
ballot. In Denver the good women 
helped Judge Ben B. Lindsey clean 
out the town, In Seattle the women 
were instrumental in removing the 
mayor by means of the recall. Their 
last good act was to remove the chief 
of police wno was profiting in the 
maintenance of the red light dis- 
tricts. 

The saloon, the gambler, the white 
slaver fears the votes of woman and 
hence the cities work hard to defeat 
the enfranchisement of woman. It 
is only by the help of the clean cit- 
izens of the country tnat any state 
can be brought about to give woman 
her just rights. 

What a flimsy excuse to say that 
woman should not vote because she 
does not know anything about poli- 
tics. And yet we give the ballot to 
the lowest, most igrorant foreigner 
who votes only as he is told by the 
boss. Women have as much time to 
read along political lines as men and 
are as keen to discern the truth. 

And some will say that the wife 
will vote as her husband does. Bosh— 
Woman kas more independence than 
nine-tenths of the men who vote. The 
facts prove that she votes differently, 
hence the removal of the mayor and 
chief of police in Seattle. 

But all women are not married. 
There are thousands of well educated, 
clean minded, unmarried women who 
have property, have interests much 
affected by the acts of official man 
and yet have no voice in the matter. 
Is that just? There once was a Bos- 
ton Tea Party. Why? Taxation with- 
out representation was obnoxious to 
the sturdy pioneers and we honor 
them for the stand they took. What 
good reason can you give for allow- 
ing men to tax your mother, wife, or 
grown daughter, and denying them 
the right to elect men who supervise 
the business, the educational, and 
moral tone of the community? 

Maybe your wife, mother, or 
daughter does not want to vote. 
Tuere are men in your neighborhood 
who do not care to vote. Yet should 
they not have the right? 

Woman has gradually worked her 
way into the professions, into all 
lir-3 of business, she has crowded out 
ren, she has shown her ability in 
every walk of life to compete with 
men and she by so doing has added 
the responsibility that goes with such 
activities—that of citizen-ship. And 
without the franchise she is only 
‘counted in the census; she is not 
reckoned as a responsible lawmaker 
but .aust obey the law and help pay 

‘all expenses. Give her the vote and 
she becomes a citizen in fact as well 
as in theory. 
Can You Unscramble Eggs? 

J. Pierpont Morgan asks, How? 
Yet the government is attempting 
just as hard a thing as .o unscramble 
eggs, or as to mend Humpty dumpty. 
It has set about the impossible task 
of breaking up the trusts and not 
hurting them. 

The governmert, via the supreme 
court, said to Standard Oil and the 
tobacco trust: Go to, now, scatter 
yourselves and be good. And straight- 


There is a reason. | 





‘way they hied to their camps and hid | 


the big parts in many separate corn-| 
ers. The government will mother | 
the new flock like as a hen mothers | 
a brood of ducks: She may get fussy 
when they get in deep water, but— 
they are her offispring, after a fash- 
ion, and she will fight for them. 

Take the tobacco trust for in- 
stance. Can the supreme court un- 
scramble that? It will try by break- 
ing it into smaller concerns, and yet 
the stock will still be owned by the 
same ones who owned it before— And 
many of the directors in the different 
companies will be the same. 

Is it desirable that we go back to 
the days of many small concerns 
working in harmony by “gentlemen’s 
agreements,’’ or have a better control 
of the big trusts? If we can’t un- 
scramble eggs and trusts let us see 
that they don’t get rotten. They can 
be useful as they are. 

But President Taft is ‘only doing 
his duty as he seeg it. If the Sher- 
man anti-trust law is defective the 
strict enforcement of it will be the 
quickest way of getting it revised. 

Se & & 
The Statesman. 

There’s a big difference between 
the statesman and the politician. The 
statesman looks after the interests 
of all the people. The politician 
looks after the interests of himself 
and he uses all the people to that 
end. We've got professional politi- 
cians on the run just now. But we 
can’t eradicate the race all at once 
because we lack enough real states- 
men to take their places 

It is refreshing to see a real states- 
man step out and say, as did Prof. P. 
G. Holden of corn fame, in an inter- 
view recently: 

“If the people of the state think 
I am the man who can engineer the 
actions that will result in a better 
Iowa for the masses, then it is not 
for me to continue in my present 
position.”’ 

He had been pressed by friends to 
declare himself as a candidate for 


governor. Politics is not Holden’s 
long suit. He is not a radical party 
man. If he runs at all it will be with 


purpose to make the state a greater 
state and not any party a victorious 
party. 

That’s what we must come to all 
along the line. Never before were 
party lines so weak as now. Never 
before were the people ready to vote 
for a man of principle, with the cour- 
age of his convictions unfettered by 
party pledges and political promises. 


& & ¢ 
Uncle Sam—Brewer. 

What might have been the outcome 
of the relation between the govern- 
ment and the liquor interests had 
President Lincoln lived no one will 
ever know, This we do know, that 
Lincoln consented grudgingly to the 
government linking interests with the 
brewers and distillers as a civil war 
measure to secure revenue to pay the 
war bills. 

It was a clever move of the liquor 
interests—that of permitting the 
government to levy a tax upon their 
products and as a reward getting the 
government’s protection from that 
day to this. Lincoln would no doubt 
have severed the chain shortly after 





the close of the war had he lived. 
Before the war the liquor interests | 
were not dignified with the recogni- | 


tion of the government. Since then 
they have run the government. 

‘Lhe government has been the pro- 
tecting angel of that nefarious busi- 
ness for lo, these many years. There 
is no dry territory in this country 
where this blighting influence is not 
felt. 

What a great disappointment it 
was to the sober minded farmers who 
appreciate what good work our Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, James Wilson, 
has done that he should defy public 
opinion and participate in the Inter- 
national] Brewers Congress recently 
held in Chicago. It may not have been 
his choice. He may have had orders 
from higher up, but he would have 
stood higher in the estimation of the 
people had he done as Gifford Pin- 
chot did, defied orders and stood for 
what he thought right. 

This official recognition by the gov- 
ernment of a Brewers’ Congress was 
what the brewers most. desired. 
Surely this is not the sentiment of the 
good people of this country. 

oe & & 
Wicked te Arbitrate? 

Ex-President Roosevelt comes out 
in an editorial in the Outlook with 
the following side swipe at President 
Taft’s efforts to end war. 

“It would be not merely foolish, but 
wicked, for us as a nation to agree to 
arbitrate any dispute that affects our 
vital interests or our independence or 
our honor, because such an agreement 
would amount on our part to a covenant 
to abandon our duty to an agreement to 
surrender the rights of American people 
about unknown matters at unknown times 
in the future. Such an agreement would 
be wicked if kept and yet to break it, as 
it undoubtedly would be broken if the oc- 
casion arose, would be only less shameful 
than keeping it. A self-executing arbitra- 
tion treaty of such a kind cannot be de- 
vised, simply because no such treaty that 
can be devised will execute itself or ought 
to be executed by the nation in time of 
stress.” 

With all due respects for the opin- 
ions of so eminent a man as the Col- 
onel, we beg to call attention to the 
fact that war is as much out of date 
as are duels. 

The courts of law have come be- 
tween man and man in his differences 
and there is no case so extreme that 
a duel is necessary. 

Of course, Mr. Roosevelt is a nat- 
ural-born fighter. He igs never so 
happy as when in war, either civil, 
political, or literary. And yet is was 
through him that the treaty between 
Japan and Russia was made. This 
sort of a man is peculiarly fitted to 
lead a fight, and the idea of peace, or 
world-wide peace, seems obnoxious to 
him. 

Our contention is that there is no 
good excuse why war should not be 
abolished. We've got to consider the 
interests of the millions who trudge 
through the mud or dust, the heat or 
cold of the march, who carry the 
deadly weapons and face the deadly 
fire; we’ve got to consider the suffer- 
ing women and children at home, left 
without support or comfort, 

We've got to consider the real suf- 
ferers and the taxpayers of two or 
more generations, who pay for the 
glory of a few colonels, generals, and 
officers who lead the fight by tele- 
phone at a safe distance from harm. 

We want universal peace amonz 
nations and we can have it just‘as 
we now have peace among men: The 
duel has been outlawed. Let us out- 
law the duels between nations. 
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a dark December sky, 


cold sleet falling drearily, 





















































And the bleak wind mourning an 
shrieking by, 
The seed o’er the land is cast. 


And in gravelike 
lie, 
Till the weary months are past. 


furrows the 


In curling mist and frosty air 
And weeping skies it lieth there, 


It grows in spite of cloud and blast, 
And sullen rain descending fast, 
And snow wreaths thickly o’er it 
And thunderous, darkening skies, 
The very tempests roaring past, 
Strengthen it as it lies. 


cast, 


Anon a kindlier seasen shines 

And warmth and light, and spring's soft 
signs, 

With many a beauteous blossom twines, 

The breast of icy earth. 

And the grain, in delicate 

Springs up a faery birth. 


emerald lines, 


Then sunny months tin swift career, 

Sring up the lusty ripened ear, 

And the golden harvest time 
near, 

And the reaper whets his scythe, 

Till, on a day, the rich sheaves rear, 

Their shapes on the landscape blithe. 


The Value 


draws 


A 








0 keep every acre of land at 


Ni; TR its highest productive capac- 


ity is the fundamental prin- 
Warr BS 


ciple of best agriculture. In 
nae 






A) 
\ a sense we might define the 
farm as a great factory for 
the production of food stuff. 
Practically all prosperity 
must in some way, either 
directly or indirectly originate on andemanate 
from the farm. We may truthfully say that 
the farmer is the only original produces. 
Careful experiments have shown that 
the fundamental principles of Maintaining 






fertility in this land is to restore to the 
land annually those chemical elements 
taken from it by the individual crop that 


is grown. Experiments have shown that 
a piece or tract of land may be valuable 
as a crop producer so long as the fertility 
is kept up by crop rotation. Now the 
question comes up, as to the best fertil- 
izing plant to use. Fora number of years 
this has been closely investigated by the 
scientific agriculturalist, and decided in 
favor of alfalfa. We could not mention 
a cereal crop but that uses large quantities 
of nitrogen. Experiments have shown that 
a field cropped for years in corn or wheat 
will come to have too little nitrogen for the 
production of a crop that will be profitable 
to the land owner. 

Alfalfa, unlike many plants after the 
first few months of its life, draws from 
the’ air, its whole supply of nitrogen; and 

in fact. more than it really needs, and for 
: this reason it is one of the greatest soil 


seed doth 


Or buried in the snow, or bare , : 
a : ° . |\Of knowledge, wisdom, power. 
To every wind that blows. . F 
And night's deep darkness, like despair. F 
’ f ( " 2 b Laken ” avs - » seeds 
Hangs o’er it while it grows. | Sow, though in days of gloom, the seeds 


of Alfalfa in Crop 


|Sown in the cold, dark, desolate days, 
heaped in the 
Thus, in the dim and wondrous ways, 
Of fate are the deeds of men. 

|Sorrow and trial, defeats and delays, 


Like storms that soften the grain. 





Must test the heart’s aspiring claim, 
|} But every just and noble aim, 

| Shall pass the ordeal clear of blame 
|And in the appointed hour, 

|Bring forth its fruit of wealth or fame, 


Of manful toil and generous deeds 
|Of stern self-sacrifice, that heeds 
| Little the world’s behest. 

Cast out the lying thought that pleads 


| Enough, now take thy rest. 

| 

In the winds of scorn, the storms of 
hate, 

In the darkness of hope deferred full 
late, 

Through days when the world shows 
desolate, 

Must sleep the good deeds thou hast 
done. 

Faithfully labor, patiently wait, 

Thy work shall see the sun. 


was sown in the wintry air 
and ripen when skies are 


That which 

Shall blossom 
fair, 

Though thine an anx- 


should be many 


ious care, 
Ere the harvest is gathered in. 
Be stout to toil, and steady to bear. 


heart that is true shall win. 
—Elizabeth Gregg. 


The 





Rotation 
By J. N. Bagley 


Beside gathering the amount of nitrogen 
from the air that is required for its own 
maintenance it constantly supplies, 
a quantity to the soil from which it grows. 
It is a plant that has the greatest root 
penetration of any profitable crop the 
farmer might raise. 

These small roots extending to a great 
depth are continually drawing toward the 
surface and utilizing moisture and valu- 
able mineral elements that no other crops 
would reach, therefore, the very top soil 
is changing wonderfully. As soon as the 
plant begins to appear above the ground 
the tiny roots begin to extend downward 
in search of moisture. Roots on alfalfa 
but 83 months old have been found to be 
from 3 to 3 and one-half feet long. After 
the main or tap root reaches a few inches 
below the ground it begins to send off 
smaller roots, after a little time the little 
roots start downward in the search for 
moisture and mineral elements that are 
found below the average depth reached: by 
other crops. The first smaller roots after a 
time begin to decay and a new one starts 
from the main trunk roots and in turn 
takes a downward course seeking mois- 
ture and mineral elements needed for the 
growth above. These after a little decay, 
as the first and new ones start. This adds 
humus to the soil as well as leaving small 
channels for water to penetrate to a great 
depth. By these smali roots the earth is | 
honeycombed to such a depth that it is 
possible to raise any crop that the soil 


sunshine’s mellow blaze, 





Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake 


Genasco 


| the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


Don’t you know why you 
ought to have Genasco on 
your roof instead of shin- 
gles, tin, tar, or ordinary 
‘“composition”’ roofings? 

The Good Roof Guide Book tells all 


about it, and enables you to save money 
in the long run. Write for it, and ask 
for samples. 

The Kant-leak Kleet is another thing 
you ought to know about. Write today. 


re 2\ The Barber Asphalt 
~) Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 
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Fairbanks-Morse 
Eclipse Pumper 


A high grade Pumping 
Engine at the $50 00 
Low Price of — 


Plusthe freight from factory, 
Beloit, Wis. Buy One Now 


Itisa Four Cycle Water Cooled 
Gasoline Engine and Pump Jack 
ready to attach to any pump. 


A reliable engine, so simple a 
child can start it. 


Will pump 200 to 2000 gallons 
per hour depending on size and 
ee of pump and lift. 


Engine has two belt pulleys 
* at different speeds 
Wafor driving cream 
Wseparator, churn, 
grind stone, etc, 










r attached 
pump. 


(The pump is not included with the engine) 
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Send for Free 
Catalog No. MZ1263 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Wabash Ave. and Eldredge Place, Chicago | 



















BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
backache, Send for FREE catalog No. B77 showing low price 
and testimonials from thousands. First order gets Chicas, 

Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., mi. 
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possible to raisé any crop that the soil 
would produce when in its raw or barren 
state. Beside the value of the root pene- 
trjtion we have the regular leaf deposit, 
from each cutting which adds much to the 
soil. These leaves contain a great per- 
centage of protein, which is a very valu- 
able contribution to the soil fertility. 

After this crop has stood for 3 to 5 
years it is plowed up, the farmer then adds 
to his soil dnother valuable feitilizer in 
the stubble and foots. While of couse, the 
green manure which might be added by 
plowing under the heavy crop of hay 
would be valuable, it would not be ad- 
visable, for its market value would be 
much. more than that of a commercial fer- 
tilizer to cover a given amount of ground. 
Take it the eountry over and the farm 
that has a field of alfalfa on it has a 
gfeater, and more ready market value 
than the tarm without it, because farm- 
ers are beginning to realize the value of 
it as a fertilizer. Not only as a fertilizer 
but because.of its profitable crop as well. 

Many people have conceived the idea 
that the Eastern states are in need of a 
fertilizer much more than the Western 
states, this mgy be true to an extent but 
much of the Wesfern country is in much 
poorer condition than the land in the East 
that has been tilled many times as long. 
This may be explained in the following 
way and in every case it will prove out. 
As soon as the Western move took place 
people rushed to the West and broke out 
thore raw land than they could care for 
and the result was the ground in a short 
time was grown up to weeds and in a 
foul condition. The result was a lot of 
disappointed farmers and instead of reap- 
ing a fortune in a short time as they had 
expected they condemned the West and 
again began to move back to the Eastern 
states. If these same people would have 
studied o@t the problem of fertility, 
farmed only what they could farm in a 
scientific manner the Western _ states 
would have not been subject to the crop 
failures that they, have. 

Some of our experiment station men 
insist that where’ alfalfa is allowed to 
stand for many years it will cease to have 
that fertilizing value and draws heavily 





on the potash and phosphoric acid in the 
soil, and will after a time deplete it of| 
these important elements, consequently | 
nothing will be gained by the crop rota-| 
tiong Many men raising alfalfa for use 
in regular rotation leave it but from 
three to five years: many prefer five, 
others make it a rule to plow it up every 
three: thus the bacteria become fixed 
in the soil of the whole farm. Farmers 
are using alfalfa much as_ they used 
clover, to restore fertility to the soil, 
after which a profitable crop of hay or 
grain may be raised. 

Any of you who have tried plowing 
alfalfa sod will realize what a task it is. 
It has proved well to the breaking imme- 
diately after the cutting of the last crop, 
providing there is moisture enough in the 
ground to permit. The ground then 
should be disced and harrowed a number 
of times and either sowed to rye or wheat 
for winter pasture. Alfalfa ground broken 
in the fall, sowed to rye for winter pas- 
ture and in the spring planted to potatoes 
produces wonderful crops with anything 
like a favorable season. The object of 
sowing rye or wheat in the fall is to pre- 
vent the soil from leaching. In breaking 
up an alfalfa field one should use a cast- 
steel plow tempered hard enough that a 
file will just cut it. The edge should be 
kept a trifle rough as a smooth edge will 
allow the root, to crowd the plow out of 
the ground. In other words the plow cuts 
best with a wire edge. 

















Get Him By Telephone 


This illustrates one of the countless ways a telephone will 
save time and money. If you haven’t a telephone by all 
means get one. But be sure your telephone is a 


Western Eyeciric 


Rural Telephones 


—the most reliable of all telephones, They are made in 
the same factory and by the same telephone engineers as the 
world-famed “Bell” telephone—the recognized standard tele- 
phone. ‘Thousandsare used every day by farmerseverywhere. 


| 


Mail coupon to our nearest house for detailed 
information about Western Electric telephones 
and how to secure them for your line, 












Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 








New York Chicago SaintLouis San Francisco 
Buffalo Indianapolis Kansas City Oukland 
Philadelphia Cincinuati Denver Los Angeles 4 
Boston Minneapolis Dallas Seattle (-) 
Pittsburg St. Paul Omaha Salt Lake City iat 
Atlante . Milwaukee Oklahoma City Portland CO HONt > ll 3 
ontreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver Autwerp London 4 
Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo MELON OUR SARS RNG < 


Address the house nearest you 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


ES SAE PR Ct oe, ee ayes 











A~ Get Your 

Own Roof at Factory 

Priceand Let It Make 
Money For You 


You can have an everlasting roof of Edwards Interlocking “Reo” Steel Shingles on your 
house, barn or buildings, and let it make cash money for you. You can get your own Edwards Roofs at 
the lowest cost, and your roof will bringin the profits. You don’t have to do any work. You don't put 

ourself under obligations. This is a special money-making proposition to one man in each community. 
you are the man, write us today. 


EDWARDS “REO” STEEL SHINGLES 


Made Rust-Proof and Rot-Proof by Our Tightcote Process of Galvanizing 


Each and every one of the high grade Bessemer 
Steel Shingles is dipped sing!y into molten zinc, 920,000 Ironclad Bond Lightning Insurance 
This gives heavy uniform coating and covers all Weagree torefund the amount paid in every case 
edges. No raw edges exposed to weather. Edwards where a roof covered with Edwards Interlocking 
interlocking feature makes solidest roof. Lasts a **Reo” Steel Shingles is destroyed by lightning. 
lifetime. Comes in sheets65 to 12 feet long, 24 inches This guaranty is backed by our $10,000 Ironclad 
wide. Galvanized or xtistee all ready to put on. Bond and stands forever, Ask for Big Free Roof- 
Hammer and nails al) that is required. Anyone ing Catalog No. 1256 with special low prices. 
can do it. Can be applied over wood shingles or Freight prepaid from factory. Send dimensions of your 
sheathing 12 inches apart. 67 buildings and we will quote you cost. Write today. 


(87) 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO., 1206-1256 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Try the Wonderful 
Kerosene Engine at 


Test it out on your own place for fifteen days. Give it the hardest engine test 
you can think of. Compare it with any other engine. If the Columbia doesn't 
develop more power at less cost, send it back quick. No conditions, We are 
willing to let you be the judge and jury. Kerosene (common lamp oi!) is by far 
the cheapest fuel today. The price of gasoline is climbing all the time, while 
kerosene remains the same, and in theright engine, it laste longer and produces 
more power per gal!on than gasoline. You get ALL the power when you usea 
Columbia, because it is the right engine. It is the one really simple and pertect 
kerosene engine. It never bucks when you need it most. It is always on the job. 


Write for Particulars of Our Big Special Offer 
We are going to double our output for next year. We can do it easily. It is 
just a matter of getting engine users to test the Columbia for themselves. So 
we are making a great special money saving offer on Columbia Kerosene 
Engines. This offer is liable to be withdrawn at any time, so write today for 
full particulars, for it is a money saver you would hate to miss. Free Book No, 


Sises 2 to 16 HA. FE. 19 full of engine facts you need to know, sent free. 


COLUMBIA ENGINE COMPANY, 19 FULLER STREET, DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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and 


T IS perhaps needless to 


remark how the farmer 
is to benefit by the in- 
troduction of parcels 
post, we know already. 
Few of us will receive 


exactly the same benefits. 
Some will enjoy to the 
full the boo<«s from our respective state 
libraries, others will get more real good 
from machine repairs from the shop in 





a hurry, ete., but we are all agreed in 
that we want it. 

The next thing is, how are we going 
to get it? 

I want it and I want it right away. 


So do you. I have wanted it a long time. 
So have you, and my wanting it and your 
wanting it has amounted to exactly what 
little Johnnie shot at—*‘Nawthin.” 

Now then brother, do you know the 
way we can get parcels post, and the only 
way we will ever get parcels post? 

There are fourteen bills before Congress 
anent parcels post. How many of them 
possess jokers is not for me to say, but 


some of them are loaded and loaded to 
the guards. 

Do you want parcels post twenty-five 
cents worth? 


In other words will you give a quarter 
for parcels post? If you will give a quar- 
ter we can have it and have it right now. 
Here’s the plan: 

You buy a quarter’s worth of stamps 
and write one dozen letters to your con- 
gressman asking for parcels post. ‘Tell 
him you want a good serviceable parcels 
post bill passed, no makeshift, but a bill 
for an unlimited post like they have in 





A BRAIN WORKER 


Must Have the Kind of Food That 
Nourishes Brain. 


“T am a literary man whose nervous 
energy a great part of my stock in 
trade, and ordinarily I have little patience 
with breakfast foods and the extravagant 
claims made of them. But I cannot with- 
hold my acknowledgment of the debt that 
I owe to Grape-Nuts food. 


is 


“I discovered long ago that the very 
bulkiness of the ordinary diet was not 


calculated to give one a clear head, the 
power of sustained, accurate thinking. I 
always felt heavy and sluggish in mind 
as well as body after eating the ordinary 
meal, which diverted the blood from the 
brain to the digestive apparatus. 


“IT tried foods easy of digestion, but 
found them usually deficient in nutri- 
ment. I experimented with many break- 


fast foods and they, too, proved unsatis- 
factory, till I reached Grape-Nuts. And 
then the problem was solved. 

“Grape-Nuts agreed with me perfectly 
from the beginning, satisfying my hunger 
and supplying the nutriment that so many 
other prepared foods lack. 

“T had not been using it very long be- 
fore I found that I was turning out an 
unusual quantity and quality of work. 
Continued use has demonstrated to my 
entire satisfaction that Grape-Nuts food 
contains the elements needed by the brain 
and nervous system of the hard working 
public writer.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There's a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time to time. They 


Parcels Post 







the 


!England and most other countries. Tell 
him you want it to send things to town 
and get things from town and cities—no 
limit to distance. Tell him you want it 
right away, that you are tired of waiting, 


and sign it with your name and say 
“Farmer” after it. 

We can get this thing. The reason we 
haven’t had. it long-ago is because we 
have been too modest, we haven't asked 
for it. 

We haven't the time or money to go 
to Washington and wait around all win- 
ter, like some lobbyists do, and button- 
hole and treat congressmen, but if we 


tell our congressmen what we want and 
they don't give it to us, if they don’t come 
across with their support or give a reason, 
we can give them the sign to hike at the 
next election, and elect some one who 
will respect our wishes. 

Now this parcels post matter will be 
presented to about two million farmers 
this month, it is written by a farmer, it 
is meant for farmers, I am writing it be- 
cause I believe we can get action this way 
and the editor of this paper and the edi- 
tors of the other farm papers which are 
printing the parcels post matter are print- 
ing it because they believe that by this 
method we will, will get results, and that 
we will get immediate results. 

Brother, if you will write those twelve 
letters, and if every one of the other two 
million farmers will write twelve letters, 
that will give us twenty-four million let- 
ters, that is several more than enough 
to force most any kind of ‘issue through 
Congress, and it will be enough to give us 
parcels post at this session. 

If we don’t do it, and do it now, Con- 
gress will give us a measly little substitute 
of a limited parcels post, good for noth- 
ing, and then when it peters out will de- 
clare that parcels post is a failure, but 
if we get started right it will be a success 
and don’t you forget it. 

Another reason why we must get action 
right away is because if we delay, Con- 
gress will take up the monetary situation 
and hammer on it for a couple of months, 
and then begin on the same old time 
killer, The Grand Old Question of Tariff, 
Tariff, who's got the Floor? 

The tariff has cost us farmers more in 
wasted time on the floor of both houses of 
Congress than it has ever brought us in 
revenue through protection. 

Are you going to let them shelve us 
again; going to let them put us off again 
while they parade and strut and hammer 
and yowl about rates and schedules and 
advalorem and. cost of production; while 
we drive plodding old Dobbin through the 
mud five or ten miles to the railroad and 
express office for the Christmas and other 





RAS—GASOLINE—DISTILLATE—NAPHTHA 

Do the work at average cost of One Cent 
horse power hour. Immense saving by our m 
of ‘‘pre-heating’’ the fuel. i 
repairs cost less than $1 per year average. 
valve is and will not wear on the stem or 
slip inside. Freezing cannot injure bed as 
and base are separate. Hammered steel cranks, cut 


GUARANTEED FIVE YEARS 


We are experts in engine building; have 
done nothing else for 
twenty-six years. 
reference is 


gears, 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO 
1652 Oakiand Avenve, Kansas City, Mo. 





Thirty Days Trial o 
United States Bonded 
kerosene, distillate. Fe erie 
12--Advantages--12 
ist, Pays for itself in fuel coreg 
in short time. 2nd, No violent vi- 





2' H.P. Stationary 
Engine—Complete 


Gives ample power for all farm 
uses. Only three moving parts— 
no cams, no gears, no valves— 
can't get out of order. Perfect 
vernor—ideal cooling system. 
ses kerosene (coal oll), gaso- 
line, alcohol, distillate or gas, 
Sold on 15 Gare. trial. YO 
MONEY BACK IF Y¥ 
ARE NOT SATISFIED. 
5-year ironclad guarantee. 
2% to 20 H. P., at proportionate 
prices, in stock, ready to ship. 
Postal brings fal! particulars free. Ef 
Write for proposition on first en- 7 
gine in your locality. (116) 


Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 


as Automobile Chauffeur, Repairman, Demon- 





packages which might just as well come | 
by mail to the door? Are we? 


Are we going to let them shelve us| 
“farmers” again, and then next fall have 


them come out among us and pat us on 
the back and say what a nice docile 
yeomandry we are? Are wef 
And when the man who doesn’t give a 
whoop for the farmer when he is talking 
and voting on the floor of the house or 
senate comes back for your vote, will he 
get it again like he did the last time? 
Will he? 

Say Brother, isn’t it about time we got 


together? Here is the place to do it. We 
can have parcels post just as well as 
not. It is our own fault we haven’t had 


it long since. Let’s get together and send 
in a few million letters and stop: the 
gabble. Come on! 


I know there's a whole lot of other 
things we need—a bunch of. them—and 
sometime’we will get them, but just now 
let’s give a long pull and a strong pull, 








are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 





and a pull altogether for parcels post, and 
then when we get it I will join with every 
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strator or Salesman. 
Learn the Aut Complete 
Come direct to the largest and oldest in the 
business. Large training shops. All! practical 
experience. Many makes of Automobiles. Com- 
lete equipment of Accessories and Machinery— 
Pathe, Drift Press, Forge, Tire Repair and Vulcan. 
izing. For particulars address 
NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Kerosene] f 


MIDDLEDITCH ENcinesys 


Run perfectly on common coal oil, gaso- “4 
line Prstillate, alcohol or any similar 7 . 4 
liquid fuel. Simplest, safest, most /£i Bam 
economical and practical power. as 


GENUINE FREE TRIAL 
Write for our proposition, It will 
surprise you. 
THE MiIDOLEOHTCA 

Successful Farming has refused over 
$50,000 worth of advertising in one year 
because it wasn’t good enough for us 
to put our guarantee back of. We can’t 
afford to guarantee any but honest ad- 
vertisers. 
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The crops which have just been gath- 
ered here in the southwest, although not 


up to standard, make a much better 


Christmas present than we dared hope for, 
on account of existing conditions along 
about the first of July. 

The best thing in the crop line that the 
southwest has to shew this year is. the 
Kafir corn. It has peen a good many 
years since this crop made a heavier yield 
of grain and the acreage was large, too. 

Kafir corn can play the waiting game 
better than any other of the grain crop un- 
less it be Milo maize and some others of 
the same family. If rains do not come 
when needed Kafir just waits until they 
do and then goes ahead as if nothing had 
happened. 

Milo maize of the dwarf variety is at 
least three weeks earlier than Kafir corn 
and if anything it is even a surer crop. 
But it is not raised much where Kafir 
cane grows as the quality of both grain 
and fodder is poorer than that of Kafir. 

Butler county, Kansas, has this last 
season raised over 100,000 acres of Kafir 
corn and it all made a good yield, too. 
As Kafir of late years has brought a bet- 
ter price per was than corn this big crop 
will mean a good deal to the Butler county 
folks. The fodder of this crop will pay 
the expense of raising it in a county that 
has as many cattle as Butler. 

It is the strong eastern demand that 
keeps up the price of Katir seed and tue 
folks out west are wonde:iug what the 
Easterners do with all they buy. ‘Some 
hint it goes into breakfast food while 
others think that when they get buck- 
wheat flour from the grocery they get 
back some of the Kafir they sold. 

Very few corn fed cattle will come from 
this part of the southwest this winter. The 
high price of feeders and of grass fat stock 
has been taking to market all the cattle 
that are fit to go. There is a profit in 
selling now without feeding corn and many 
fear that there will be none if the cattle 
are kept and made fat on 60 cent corn. 

Some of our neighbors have just sold 
eight cars of steers which they were in- 
tending to feed this winter. The price of 
such cattle as they had was high enough 
in market to insure them a profit on what 
they had invested, so chey sold intending 
to buy young cattle later to eat their feed. 
But perhaps young cattle will sell as high 
as the steers they sold. 

Stalk growth in corn this last season 
was smaller than usual and many addi- 
tional acres had to be cut to get the silos 
filled to the top. This corn: had eared out 
pretty well so that the silage will be richer 
in grain than it commonly is. This will 














OUR ADVERTISERS 


We believe that every adver- 
tisement in this paper is backed 
by a responsible person. But to 
make doubly sure we will make 
good any loss to paid subscribers 
sustained by trusting any de- 
liberate swindler advertising in 
our columns, and any such 
swindler will be publicly ex- 
posed. We protect subscribers 
against rogues, but we do not 
guarantee to adjust trifling differ- 
ences between subscribers and 
honest, responsible advertisers. 
Neither will we be responsible 
for the debts of honest bankrupts 
sanctioned by the courts. Notice 
of the complaint must be sent us 
within one month of the time of 
the transaction and you must 
have mentioned SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING when writing the 
advertiser. 





cause some to think silage is better feed 
than ever this winter. 

There were many who could not get 
their silos filled with corn as help was too 
scarce and corn ripened so quickly. They 
waited until Kafir corn was ready and 
filled with that and found that hardly 
half as many acres were required to fill 
a silo as if common corn had been used. 
Those who have used Kafir for ensilage 
say that it makes a first class article. 

Perhaps you think tt queer that a man 
from the southwest should have so much 
to say about silos but you will no longer 
wonder when we sag that eight were 
erected in sight of our house this past 
summer and that we can count twenty- 
eight within a radius of ten miles of this 
farm. Two feeders have four apiece while 
several have two. That they suit is shown 
by many who had one last year, erecting 
another this year. 

This part of the country, instead of 
having a very short hay crop finally 
wound up with almost the usual amount. 
Had we depended on tame hay this could 
not have been’ possible, but we have 
mostly prairie hay here and prairie grass 
is like Kafir corn in one respect—it can 
wait until rain does come and then grow. 


& & & 


The poultry columns of Successful 
Farming are worth the price of the sub- 
scription.—L. C. Gilbert, Cherokee Oo., 
Towa. 
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By Stacking Close to the Barn You Can Avoid this Gold Job 


ieVitae DAVIDSON 


OUGH roads become 
gmocth roade-ans 


The most inpestent inprovemest to Ge 


This wenleried foveation of Me. Wm. S. 
Harley—the ay s foremos 





farmers who 
small 
best and 
Ground burrs with plow pallah 
do it. Does not burn the f 
y “CORN BELT” Mill 


has revolving knives that chop corn and 

cob and burrs that grind. Vertical feed 

means even distribution. Lathe-centered 
burrs mean even grinding. Sent on 

20 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

Burrs are easily changed in 3 

minutes, for free book. 


Spartan Mfg. Co., 
tise, ‘tilnets 








ith POWER S Combined Well 
Boring and Drilling Machine. 


The strongest, simplest, fastest 
working well machine made. One 
man can ron itand make $1000 to 
62000 a year besides keeping up his 
farm work. 

: The only machine requiring no 
i td y ropes, tower or staking down. 
eam pulls *< aboot and furnishes 
r. Rotates ite own drill. 
Boros 100 feet in 10 hours. 
Goes thru any soil, drille the 
hardest rock. EASY TERMS 
Write for Catalog. 


LISLE MFO. CO., Box 186 Clarinda, lows. 








DITTO'S setae 
Feed Grinder 


triple-geared so both 

nding rings revolve in opposi- 

on each other—giving it a 

Double Cut end doubling its capacity. 


An Honest Mill Soild in An Honest Way 
Try it. pope eve I trust you. Keep it 

if Takes not, return it at my expense, I 

takealltherisk. Write for my free catalog today. 


ST... Censtine BE, Boe yh -g 














Ten Sizes—2 to 25 
FREE Booklet on Walues of 
Feeds and Manures.’’ 
N. MH. BOWSHER CO. South Bend, Ind. 
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Is it squandered? That is the 
tion. 

The muck-rakers have recently given us 
so much expose literature that “Old Gen- 
eral Public” has learned that many of his 
trusted officials who collect, handle and 
spend public funds ‘have ulterior motives 
which are not commensurate with econ- 
omy. 

Very often when the average man reads 
“public funds” he thinks “graft.” When 
I started out to gather data for this arti- 
cle | was prejudiced in favor of the tax 
payer. When I read “Is It Squandered?” 
I thought yes was the answer, and began 
to search for evidence to substantiate my 
biased conviction. “Old Lady Prejudice” 
plays an important part in forming the 
average man’s notions and beliefs regard- 
ing public officials and public funds. 

The editor commissioned me to look 
into the matter of county bridge building 
and find out if there was any crooked work 
going , on. I looked and found many 
crooked bridges that had been built by con- 
tractors who were not on the square. 
When I started on my quest for informa- 
tion I was obliged to cross a bridge—a six- 
span solid concrete structure that cost the 
tax payers of Polk county several thou- 
sand dollars. And as my mind as well as 
my body was upon bridges I made some 
observations which tilted my mind and 
threw “Old Lady Prejudice” off her bal- 
ance. I hope she fell in the river. Be that 
as it may, the bridge I was crossing was 
not only a beautiful and substantially 
built structure but also a necessity, and 
the money that was spent to build it was 
not squandered. Nor all your tax 
money squandered, 

I decided to be truthful in my narrative 
ahd only state facts that could be proven 
by substantial evidence. I shall not bur- 
dén my article with figures, dates, names, 
exact locations, nor any technicali- 
ties which might be juggled and disputed 
by unscrupulous contractors who, when 
accused, often resort to libel suits in order 


ques- 
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to vindicate themselves in the eyes of the 
publie. 
Quite recently a newspaper published 


articles intended to show up some of the 
unscrupulous and unjust methods resorted 
to by certain bridge contractors, of 
eourse the contractors took exception to 
some of the statements and brought suit 
for libel against the paper. 

If precedent offers any criterion for a 
judgment we can safely say that the case, 
ak is usual with such cases, will be long 
and drawn out. The attorneys will quib- 
ble over technicalities, the jury will be 
confused, the public will grow indifferent, 
the case will be appealed, and perhaps ap- 
pealed avain, the plaintiff and the defend- 


will be rendered which 


decision 
have very little bearing upon the real is- 
sue which is, “Your Tax Money—Is It 
Squandered ?” 

In searching for bridge facts I decided 
not to cross any bridges until I came to 


a may 


them, but I came to bridges in Cedar 
County, Lowa, that were so dilapidated and 
rotten that they would not bear my weight 
(135 pounds). I could not cross them 
when I got tothem. Bridges paid for with 
good tax money that were so faulty in con- 
struction that they collapsed with the first 
high water. 

| found bridges that have never been 
crossed by a horse or wagon—several of 
them—bridges, the floors of which were 
covered with weeds growing out of the un- 
trodden soil deposited by the wind; 
bridges built where there is not, nor ever 
were roads connecting with them—isolated 
and useless structures of wood, steel and 
concrete; useless in every sense except as 
object lessons to teach the tax payers that 
the great god graft is still in their midst. 

One of the best constructed bridges that 
I crossed—a splendid example of masonry, 
paid for out of the public funds of Polk 
County—led to the private grounds of an 


influential farmer at the termination of 
a road not more than a half mile long. 


The bridge was apparently built for his 
cxclusive use. Your tax money— is it 
squandered? In some cases it is not only 
squandered but stolen. 

In Harrison County, Iowa, I stood on a 
bridge at midnight and at that late hour 
I could tell from the way it rattled that it 
was a “king-bolt” bridge. The specifica- 
tions for that same bridge stated plainly 
and emphatically that the joints should be 
steel-riveted. A_ steel-riveted bridge is 
practically as solid as if the entire struc- 
ture was one piece of steel, while a “king- 
bolt” bridge is anything but solid. The 
accompanying photographs show the dif- 
ference. I found many cases in Iowa 
where the terms of the specifications had 
been violated by contractors and pin-con- 
nected bridges substituted for riveted 
work, 

The commonest form of graft in bridge 
building is that of charging and collecting 
exorbitant prices for extras in the way of 
material and repairs. This common petty 
grafting would not he possible if all 
supervisors were thoroughly honest. When 
a supervisor allows a man $25 for nail- 
ing two cross beams onto some piling the 
supervisor knows that someone is grafting. 
There are several counties in the state 
of Iowa that are referred to by bridge 
contractors as “S farms” a term that 
means a district in which one_ bridge- 
building firm has a sure thing when it 
comes to procuring bridge contracts. All 


less to bid on bridge work in a count 
known as an “S—— farm.” Most of tl 
“S——— farms” are non-competitive coun 
ties. A foreman who has bossed many 
bridge jobs in lowa remarked to the writer 
that he would rather have the yearly con- 
tracts in one particular non-competitive 
(“8 farm’) county than the yearly 
contracts of all the competitive counties 
in the state, meaning, of course, that the 
profit to the favored contractor in a non- 
competitive county is greater than in com- 
petitive counties. 

There are tricks in the trade of bridge 
building as in all others. I learned of a 
case where the supervisors advertised that 

















Here’s a wooden bridge built 50 yards 


from any stream. If the water forgets 
its course it may come in handy. 


bids would be opened on “Wednesday the 
Oth.” It happened that the 9th day of 
the month did not fall on a Wednesday 
but the contractor with the “pull” had his 
bid in on Wednesday. It was opened and, 
being the only one submitted, he procured 
the contract. Other contractors submit- 
ted lower bids on the 9th. They were re- 
jected unopened. 

A common complaint that a well known 
bridge contractor often makes to “his 
supervisors” is that they do not allow him 
enough money for “overhead.” ‘“Over- 
head” is a term which, in the vernacular 
of the bridge building fraternity, means 
an amount of money allowed the contrac- 
tor for service that cannot be consist- 
ently itemized in the submitted bid for 
the building of the bridge, such as office 
expenses, clerical work, ete. 

A well known engineer assured . the 
writer that very few of the total number 
of county bridges cost over $5,000, and 
that the small contractors without heavy 
office expenses can handle such jobs just 
as well as the concerns doing a large vol- 
ume of business. The small contractor 
has no excuse for asking for “overhead” 
money, but the small contractor who can 
afford to bid low stands very little show 
of landing the job in a non-competitive 
county, because—well because—it is in 
the non-competitive counties that most of 
the squandered tax money is squandered. 
A few days ago a county supervisor 
hinted to me that I could get some inter- 
esting data for my story by finding out 
who paid the hotel bi1Is at the last State 
Convention of County Supervisors. I 
took the hint and found out. But neither 











art wi'l spend a lot of money, and finally 


other concerns know that it would be use- 


the name of, nor the generous (7) man 











Here is a monument to graft, pure and simple. This bridge is Here’s another bridge—not so good—in the same county. 
of steel and wood on concrete piers. 
but it was built where there was no road and where none a stream! 
since has been or ever will be established. The approaches doing the taxpayers. 
have not been filled in. 


Good bridge all right, another graft bridge. 








It is 
It is not on any road, and not even on 
The weeds show how much good this bridge is 
The taxpayers are up against it when 
they can’t find places enough to build NEEDED bridges. 
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himself interests the writer, but the fact 
that one bridge contractor paid the hotel 
bills of the county supervisors is interest- 
ing. Also the fact that he paid the rent 
for several cottages at a nearby summer 
resort and hired cooks to serve the occu- 
pants who were county supervisors. 

Is it squandered? that is the question. 
Believe me, Mr. Taxpayer, much of it is. 
And the squandering will continue as 
long as you elect supervisors that will 
allow themselves to be bribed by unscru- 





of seeing that there is none to divide. 
Another thing. Just as long as you 
elect men who need the $4 a day as super- 
visor just so long will you be selecting 
men who are not going to be good man- 
agers at any business. The pay is alto- 
gether too high for the class so generally 
chosen and altogether too low for the 
kind you ought to elect to manage a 
county business spending hundreds of 


The Boy Who Wanted Good Roads, 

In “Interesting Peuple,” in the Noyem- 
ber American Magazine, B. I. Farrington 
writes of J. H. Hale, the “Peach King.” 
When Mr. Hale was a small boy, there 
was a mortgage on his mother’s house. 
Young Hale bought some peach trees and 
just as the mortgage was to be foreclosed 
he sold his first crop and paid it off. Mr. 
Farrington writes: 

“After that the Hale boy was much in 





thousands of dollars.—E. N. Clark 


the local public eye. He went to town 
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The specifications for this bridge called for a riveted This shows what real riveted bridges Jooks like. They do not rattle 
bridge and they got this kingbolt bridge. This is one and have no places for rust 


form of graft often practiced. 


pulous contractors. If your tax money 
is squandered it is because you are indif- 
ferent as to the character of the men you 
appoint or elect to conduct the business 
affairs of your county. 

When a real capable brother farmer an- 
nounces himself as candidate for super- 
visor or any public office a lot of farmers 
insinuate that he is after the place for 
his own personal gain. It is this that 
makes a good, capable, clean man hesitate 
before throwing himself into the breach 
in behalf of the public interests and serve 
his country or his county in a capable 
manner as a public official. Ile has no 
need for the paltry $4 a day allowed to 
supervisors. If he serves at all it is be- 
cause of his public spirit, his pride in 
his home county and he sacrifices his 
good name, his peace, his own business 
that the grafter and the incompetent may 
be driven hence. 

But he is the man the voters have their 
knives out for! They vote for the one 
who poses as a “good fellow,” a man who 
boasts of being just common clay (and 
easily molded by bridge contractors) the 
sort of man who divides the “pie” instead 





but they last longer. 

















Here’s a bridge with concrete wing walls. 
The builder drove piles to hold his con- 
crete forms in place. That’s all right. 
But when he removed the support the 
walls were so faulty he had to put piles 
back and wire them together to prevent 
the walis from falling. 





to start in the joints. They cost more, 


meeting one year and asked for a better 
road between Glastonbury and Ilartford. 
The conservative tobacco farmers frowned 
on the forward youth. Next year he was 
on hand again, however, this time to plead 
for permission to have built. only ten rods 
of good road at the town's expense. He 
was politely informed tiat boys were Made 
to be seen and not heard and went home 
disappointed once more. But the next 
year he bobbed up a third time, more de- 
termined than ever, and evinced a dispo- 
sition to talk all day. On that occasion 
his persistency and filibustering tactics 
were too much for the town fathers, and 
they consented to the appointment of a 
committee, with young Hale as chairman, 
to lay ten rods of modern roadway ; telling 
them to build it anywhere they chose, but 
naturally expecting that Hale would se- 
lect the section in front of his own farm, 
Instead, he picked out the worst section. 

“When the next spring came, this piece 
of voadway was like an oasis in a desert 
of mud, and there was little further oppo- 
sition to road improvement in that part of 
the Connecticut valley.” 
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A wooden structure that went to pieces 1a the first freshet. During the year in one county many bridges of concrete were 
The timbers were not rotted out. The lumber was practically built and this picture is representative of them all—not one 
new when this happened. It is simply a slipshod job without but showed in a few months that graft or incompetency 


using any engineering skill to avoid flood damage. 





played a part in the construction. 
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The Proposed Currency Reform 








The other day I was talking to a farmer 
friend of mine and I asked him what he 
thought of the plan of Senator Aldrich to 
reform the currency and the banking 
system of the United States. 

I was fully prepared for part of his re- 
ply. When he said he knew practically 
nothing about the proposition, I was not 
surprised. On the contrary this was very 
natural. In the first place, he was a very 
bitsy and hard-working man and, in the 
decond place, the public discussion of the 
dahject mp to this time has been so limited 
that even the merest working outline of 
the plan could not be secured by the aver- 
age citizen without going out of the way. 

But there was another part of his re- 
ply which surprised me very much. He 
said: “I don't pay much attention to 
these things. I leave it for experts to 
consider and decide upon. As I under- 
stand it, this National Monetary Commis- 


sion appointed by the government has 
been considering this matter for several 


years and have practically finished their 
work, An ordinary citizen cannot be ex- 
pected to set his opinion against theirs.” 

As I say, this statement surprised me, 
exceedingly. It was so far foreign to the 
general attitude of the farmers I had met 
that I became interested at once and 
pressed him for a further explanation. 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “that 
you have never taken any interest in the 
money question?” 

“Not’ at all,” he answered. “On the 
contrary, there was a time when I was 
deeply interested in it and thought I knew 
a great deal about it. But so much non- 
sense was uttered, however, and so many 
wild and sensational statements were 
made about it a few years ago when the 
subject was up for discussion, that the 
more I tried to get to the bottom of it the 
more hopeless it seemed and the more con- 
fused I became. And so I was glad when 
we found another issue.” 

“And therefore, you have resolved never 
to think about it again. Is that it?” 

“Oh, no, not that,” he protested. “Tf it 
ever comes up again as a political question, 
I suppose I shall take an interest in it.” 

“But it is coming up,” I said. “There 
are no two ways about that. As a matter 
of fact, it is already up. As you have 
said, the National Monetary Commission 
has finished its work, the details of the 
proposal have been announced and a bill 
will be presented to Congress at the next 
session.” 

“I don’t care anyway,” 
“From what little I have read, it doesn’t 
touch the people one way or another. 
There was an editorial in the paper the 
other day which said that it was merely 
a fight between two sets of bankers, the 
big bankers and the little bankers as to 
who shall control the credit of the coun- 
try. Now you know as well as I do that 
that isn’t a matter which is of any vital 
interest to the farmers of the country. 
The banks can’t do without the farmers 
and the farmers can’t do without the bank- 
ers. No matter which way it goes, I will 
expect to find my bank just as safe a 
place to deposit money as it was before, 
and I will be just as able to borrow money, 
provided I am able to furnish the right 
kind of security.” 

“True,’ said I. “But you are still a 
citizen.of this United States and, as a 
citizen, you are interested in what the gov- 
ernment of the United States does.” 

“Well, what is it they’re trying to do 
anyway?” he asked. He seemed to be 
getting somewhat nettled at my heckling. 

“They want to reform the currency and 
the banking system,” I replied simply. 

“Is there anything wrong in that?” he 
demanded impatiently. 

“Not the slightest. There is nothing 
that needs reforming any more than these 
two things. But, in establishing a re- 


he persisted. 








form, we must look into the nature of it 
and figure up the cost. And we must 
be sure that the losses will not be greater 
than the gains. We must be sure that we 
will be better off than we were before. 
“That’s right,” he admitted. “Now what 
do they propose to do?” 

“First of all, they propose to issue a 
charter from the Unfted States Govern- 
ment to an association of banks. This 
association is to be called the Central 
Reserve Association.” 

“Ts it a central bank such as Jackson 
had such a fight over and put out of busi- 
ness?” 

“That’s one of the points to be de- 
cided,” said I. “Some say it is and some 
say it isn’t. It certainly has many points 
in common with the old Bank of the Unit- 
ed States, but there is apparently enough 
difference to leave a chance for an argu- 
ment.” 

“How long is the charter to be?” asked 
my farmer friend. 

“Fifty years.” 

“Is the government supposed to hold 
any stock in the association?” 

“No. That’s one difference between it 
and the bank in Jackson's time.” 

“Then I don’t see any objection to these 
banks forming a large company. It will 
enable them to help each other out in times 
of’ crisis and make financial matters more 
stable.” 

“You are right there,” I agreed. 
is no objection to that, provided they 
not ask too much of mhe government.” 

“But you just said that the government 
had no further interest in it.” 

“You misunderstood me. I said that 
the government would own no stock, not 
that the government was not interested. 
The government is to be greatly interest- 
ed.” 

“In what way?” 

“In the first place, according to the 
terms of the agreement, this association 
is to be the “principal fiscal agent” of the 
government.” 

“Principal fiscal agent? What does that 
mean ?” 

“IT don’t know exactly. But one thing 
it means is that the government shall 
deposit all its funds with this organiza- 
tion.” 

“T don’ like the sound of that,” sug- 
gested my farmer friend with greater ani- 
mation than he had yet manifested. It 
sounds suspicious. What is to become of 
the public treasury?” 

“That's another of the points to be de- 
cided,” was my reply. “Some say it will 
do away with the public treasury. If so, 
it looks like a pretty big step to take, for 
the people thus to lose control of their 
funds.” 

“But why should the people do this?” 
he went on. “What is the inducement? 
Is the association to pay interest on the 
deposits or anything lfke that?” 


“There 
do 


“No, No interest is to be paid. The 
central inducement, however, as I said 
before, is to make the currency more 


elastic.” 

“But doesn’t the government get any- 
thing tangible out of it at all?” 

“Yes. In a way. Although all the 
stock of the association is owned by pri- 
vate interests, there is a provision that 
the government shall receive part of the 
profits after the stockholders have re- 
ceived four per cent dividends.” 

“That might prove very profitable, if 
the organization were rightly managed,” 
he suggested.” 

“It might,” I admitted. “And then, on 
the other hand it might not. On the one 
side, it might be urged that any gain 
would be clear gain, as the government 
is making nothing out of its daily balances 
at present. On the other side, it looks as 
if the government were taking all the risk 
for something that is very remote. Some 
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very good business men think that if the 
goverument is going to try to make money 
out of its cash resources, it could do it 
in a more direct and more profitable and 
less risky way than that proposed by Mr. 
Aldrich.” 

.¢ But why not try it for awhile?” sug- 
gested my friend as a sort of compromise. 


“If it didn’t work out, then we could 
change it.” 
“That might be all right,’ I agreed. 


“But you must remember that the charter 
is for fifty years. As soon as it is passed, 
it cannot be revoked. It becomes a vested 
right.” 

“Yes,” said he. “Those vested rights are 
strange things. They are easy to create, 
but difficult fo’destroy. We ought to 
consider it very carefully before we tie 
ourselves up for fifty years. Now is that 
all there is to the plan?” 

No. There is still one other important 
point, and it is perhaps the most important 
point. The plan extends the privileges of 
bankers in the matter of coining money.” 

“The banks don’t coin money.” 

“They issue notes which is the same 
thing.” 

“Yes, but the notes are all secured by 
government bonds which are deposited 
with the government.” My farmer friend 
was showing that he knew more about the 
national currency than he was willing to 
admit at the beginning of our interview. 

“Do you wish me to understand that 
you are in favor of the present way of do- 
ing?” I asked. 

“T am not so‘sure,” he replied. “We 
have had the system a long time, but I 
have never quite understood it. While it 
seems to work out pretty well, I have 
heard a good many people say that it was 
simply a graft on the government. You 
know that’s what the old Greenbackers 
used to say.” 

“Lots of people say it now,” I went on. 
“But so long as the notes were secured 
by government bonds, there were also a 
number of arguments In its favor. But 
now the bankers themselves say that the 
present plan is unscientific and the pro- 
posed remedy is to extend the note-issuing, 
or money-issuing power by allowing the 
banks to offer other securities, including 





ordinary personal notes, or, to use the 
technical term, commercial paper.” 

“Didn't the Aldrich-Vreeland currency 
act of 1908 make much the same provis- 
ion?” he asked 

“It did and now there is over five hun- 
dred million dollars worth of these notes 
in circulation, inscribed: Secured by Unit- 
ed States Bond or Other Securities. But 
these are supposed to be only emergency 
issues and you know the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act expires by limitation in June, 1914. It 
was only a temporary thing until the 
National Monetary Commission could go 
into the question more thoroughly.” 

“Maybe they were trying to see how 
the people would take it,” ventured my 
farmer friend with a little twinkle in his 
eye. 

““Maybe they were. At any rate the peo- 
ple have taken it very quietly.” 

We were silent for a few minutes. Then 
my friend slowly shook his head. “It is 
a very, very complicated business. No- 
body can deny that it is important for 
money is the thing that we’re all thinking 
about. I have always believed that the 
government should have full control of the 
money and that it shuuld be issued in 
such a way that no special interests would 
be favored. But how is a plain man, like 
myself, to figure it oat? One man says 
one thing and another man says another 
thing and then the political orators get to 
ranting and the first thing you know your 
head is in a whirl. But after all, I’m a 
farmer and I don’t see yet how it affects 
me,” he concluded. 

“TI must confess,” I replied, “that I’m 
not clear as to just how it affects the 
farmer as a special class. But this state- 
ment of Leslie M. Shaw, secretary of the 
treasury under Roosevelt is important if 
true. He says: Such an institution can 
fix the price of cotton, wheat and every 
other product. It can encourage the banks 
to lend 15 cents per pound on cotton or 
discourage their loaning more than 7 
cents. It can establish or ruin the credit 
of any individual dependent on credit. 
Such an institution, whatever its name, 
puts the business of the United States of 
America absolutely and irretrievably in 
the hands of Wall Street.” 





Pi 

“That’s a pretty strong statement,” saic 
my farmer friend. “It.may not be true, 
but it makes the whole question worth 
looking into very carefully by all- classes, 
of people. Now, he continued, “what 
you have said has interested me very 
much, but I still don’t seem to have a 
clear idea of just what is proposed. Can’t 
you just give me a little restatement of 
the essential points?” 

I then proceeded to give him a brief 
outline somewhat as follows: 

The question may be said to have start- 
ed with the panic of 1907. It was 
claimed that one of the causes of that 
panic was the fact that the currency was 
not sufficiently “elastic.” Accordingly 
the bankers proposed that they be allowed 
to offer other securities besides govern- 
ment bonds to support their bank notes., 
This is frequently spoken of as asset cur- 
rency. This was proposed then only as 
an emergency measure to be used in times 
of crisis. In view of that, there was 
comparatively little discussion of the bill 
commonly called the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act, which was put through in the clos- 
ing days of congress in 1908, 

By the same act, the National Monetary 
Commission was created to study the ques- 
tion and make more permanent arrange- 
ments for an elastic and a scientific cur- 
rency. Their work is now practically 
complete and they have laid before, us 
what is called the Aldrich plan. } 

The Aldrich plan must now be conside 
ed by the American people directly and 
through their representatives in congress. 
And it must be considered in two lights; 
first as a policy and second as a method 
for carrying out that policy. 

The most important part of course is 
the policy. That is to say, if the policy is 
all wrong, and we don’t want it, then the 
method is of no consequence: whatsoever. 
Let us then restate the policy. 

The central point is the extension of 
the note-issuing power of the banks. It is 
proposed to replace the bond-secured cir- 
culation which we have had since the war 
but which the bankers now claim to be 
unscientific, and substitute for it bank- 
notes which are secured by other securi- 

Continued on page 20 
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Upon many farms there is a large loss;need not keep the machinery heavily in- 
sured and still not be running much risk 
to 


year from the decay of farm ma- 


ry. This is bound to be the case/|of loss. A tool house does not need 
yvwhere when no protection from the! be so well constructed as buildings which 
ither is provided.for the farm tools | are to shelter stock, as the question of 
d they are left from season to season! warmth need not be considered. The ob- 


| the elements. Where this practice|as the shed must be dry. <A good dry 

fellowed it is one of the biggest leaks | floor can be made by hauling a few loads 
» the farm. One well known manu-}of cinders. 

eturer of farm machinery said not long} When storing machinery in the fall 
ines “If the farmer cared for his ma-|they should be thoroughly cleaned and 
inery as he should, we would need to| oiled and given a coat of paint if it 

intfacture but one machine where now| needed, You can protect the iron from 
ve are putting out two.” So it is self| rusting by painting or giving it a coat 
evident that it pays to take care of the|of linseed oil; this prevents the mois- 


tools when not in use in the best manner | 


possible. the iron. The woodwork also needs 
\ tool house will always pay a good|coat of paint if you do not wish it to 
interest on the money spent in building| decay. We have all noticed that newly 


ut. The Farm Machinery 





anding in the fields or barnyard to brave | ject sought is to keep out rain and snow, 




















ture and air from coming in contact with 


















































kiss 
it. Some argue that, considering the 
price of building materials, they cannot 
afford to build houses to shelter their 


farm implements. If there is any room 
in any of the buildings already on the 
farm,: all right; they store such tools 
as they can find room for, but the others 
will have to remain outdoors where there 
is always plenty of room. These men 
see only one side of the question; they 
never. take the time to figure up the loss 
sustained when valuable tools are left to 
the mercies of every rain and snow. :. They 
don’t realize the fact that a arachine 
properly used and housed will last twice 
as long as one that is neglected. They 
don’t realize that they can better afford 
to build a tool shed than to buy new 
machinery every few years. 

In building a special tool house it is 
a good idea to locate it far enough from 


the barn or house to be out of danger 
of fire. If at a safe distance away, one 


purchased tools 
}coat of paint. 
|the paint adds a neat look to the tools, 
jbut because the manufacturers know that 
ja good coat of paint will go a long way 
jin preserving the condition of the im- 
plements they put out. 

When storing the machinery it is also 
a good plan to have paper and_ pencil 
handy and make a note of all repairs 
needed; then later repair all parts that 


always possess a neat 


you can yourself, and order the parts 
that will have to be obtained from the 
manufacturer and put them on the ma- 


chines needing them. 
rush repair orders in the busy season. 
Delay in the farm work right in rush 
season is apt to result when the matter 
of obtaining new parts for some tool is 


This will eliminate 


put off until the very last minute. By 
using a little foresight, any delays at 
this time of the farm work can be 





avoided.—W,. F. Purdue. 
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From a Wisconsin County Superin-| preparation had extended but little be- 


tendent of Schools. 
| study she was now trying to teach. 


“It is no secret that in Wisconsin we 
are a long, long way from the ideal coun- 
try school, and the reason can be ex- 
pressed in one word—mneglect. In the 
past; and it is largely true today, the 
country school has been neglected by all 
who should have given it their fostering | 
care. But the neglect of the country 
school by state and educators is trivial 
compared with the almost criminal neg- | 
lect of it by the farmers themselves. To| 
one who hasn’t seen it it is inconceivable. | 

I recall a very striking instance dur-| 
ing my first term as county superintend- | 
ent. Previously a certain district had| 
been having seven months’ school and | 
had paid $20 a month for the fall and| 
spring terms of three months, and $25 
for the winter term of four months—a 
yearly salary of $160. I was ashamed 
to have a teacher under my supervision 
at such a salary. After directing a young 
woman of experience to apply, I prom- 
ised her that I would endeavor to keep 
all other applicants away, so that she 
could fight out the salary question unem- 
barassed by competition. She demanded 
the exorbitant sum of $30 a month. They 
couldn't afford it; they would wait, and 
they did. ‘The summer passed; no ap- 
plicants. Fall came; they searched far 
and wide but most schools had opened and 
all who wanted positions had them. Fi- 
nally, about October Ist they compro- 
mised on $25, fall and spring, and $30 
for winter term. ‘To make the burden 
as easy to bear as possible they took one 
month from the winter term and added 
it to the spring and fall terms, and thus 
saved $5. 

I presume you 
some small poor 


think that this was 
district far removed 
from civilization. Far from it; it is two 
miles from a thriving city. Land sells 
from $100 an acre up, while the assesed 
valuation last year was $200,000 in that 
district. 

What kind of a school board was it? 
The clerk was a dealer in fancy blooded 
stock which annually carries off premiums 
at the state and county fairs and other 
members were like unto him. 

I am ashamed to state in how many 
districts at that time and even now the 
same experience might be duplicated in 
all its essential features.” 

In writing of another school this same 








superintendent says: “The teacher's 


completion of the course of 
I 
never saw anyone who was working more 
earnestly, according to the light she had. 
She drove three miles each morning, took 
care of her horse, dug the wood from the 
snow, built her fires and swept—as far 
as possible—and for six hotirs strove to 
make those girls and boys into efficient 
citizens. Then she drove home to pre- 
pare her lessons for the morrow. And 
for those services, properly and faith- 
fully rendered in educating future presi- 
dents, she received the munificent sum of 
$25.50 a month, a yearly salary of 
$192.50. 

The teacher’s uncle was a county of- 
ficer and an ex-teacher, and to him I told 
the story. He smiled and said: ‘It’s just 
the same, then, as it was twenty-five 
years ago when I taught there and wore 
my overcoat during school hours to keep 
from freezing.’ 

Such conditions can be matched in 
every county in Wisconsin. In the new 
counties where buildings have been con- 
structed recently they ot course are in 
fairly good condition. My district con- 
tained three like the one I have described, 
while several more were nearly as bad. 
Every county superintendent with whom 
I have ever talked has practically ad- 
mitted that he has just such cases. It 
will be seen that poor buildings, inade- 
quate equipment, a short school year and 
low salaries usually go together. 


yond the 





Such conditions are much more prev- 
alent than they are supposed to be—than 
they ought to be. There is no use de- 


luding ourselves. There are many dis- 
tricts where few or none of these condi- 
tions exist. 

The State Superintendent reports 37 
teachers in 1908 who received less than 
$20 a month; 526 who received not to 
exceed $25; 1820 not to exceed $30; and 
2691 not to exceed $35; a total of 5074 
who received $35 or less. 

Consider the work, the conditions for 
it, and the remuneration, and is it any 
wonder that there are practically none in 
the country schools today except the 
young, the untrained and the inexperi- 
enced ?” 

A. F. Nightingale, Supt. Schools, Cook 
Co., Illinois, in his report concerning 
country schools says: 

“Tlere a problem which well nigh 
defies solution. Consecrated to the work 


Is 


as one may’ be, he finds that the)taost 
herculean efforts, the largest possible 
penditure of thought and time, howeve 
rich his equipment, however extended his 
self-sacrifice, however honest his plans 
and however determined his purpose; will 
not bring those results which he so 
ardently hopes to see and which are the 
inspiration of his thoughts by day and 
the burden of his dreams by night. 

To the farmer the recurrence of the 
seasons means the recurrence of seed- 
sowing, and through his labor and watch- 
fulness and incessant care with the added 
helps of the rains that fertilize and the 
sunshine that ripens, there comes a boun- 
tiful harvest. 


The seeds of unremitting efforts sown 
produce a_ satisfactory rural school 
harvest, however, find germination very 
difficult. There are -still so-called schvol 
buildings in Cook county, as I presume 
in every county, which would make 
Nneither good shcepfolds nor excellent dog 
kennels. They are antiquated, shabby, 
shop-worn, obsolescent and obsolete. They 
never were it dwelling places for human 
bodies ‘or human souls for six hours in 
a day. Many schools are without sup- 
plementary reading, without lipraries, 
without maps, without charts, without 
well-chosen, well-graded and uniform text- 
books, without anything to encourage and 
uplift or inspire. 

Superintendent Nightingale says of the 
farm children in such schools: “Why is 
it that the schools which they attend, 
with notable exceptions, seem to repress 
rather than impress, to dull, rather than 
sharpen their wits, and to leave them at 
the end of the year with the merest trifle 
of interesting and profitable knowledge. 
There are many reasons, and, sad to say, 
potent reasons. 

I invite the attention of every one 
concerned in these rural schools to these 
startling facts. From them I can draw 
but one conclusion—never, never, never 
until this slight tenure of office is changed 
radically, will these schools along the 
countryside in this county or any other 
county, rise above the low level of a 
most discouraging mediocrity. 

Frances EF. Boord, St. Francois Co., Mo. 


to 


Notre.—These conditions existed until 
quite recently. They are greatly improy- 
ed now, as Wisconsin has a rural school 
system far above many other states.— 
ISDITOR. 
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The only all steel tongueless disc made. 
Practically no chance of breakage—no re- 
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tires. Steel axle is high arched and gives 
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section works independently. Adjustable 
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Detroit-American Tongueless Disc 
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catalog of 7 sizes of Feed Cookers and Tank Heaters, 


keeps 
eating and mail aden. 18 
caldron kettle and seamless together with request. 
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Heesen Bros. G Co. 
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Almanac full of and information, 





today. 
Box 79, Tecumseh, Mich. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


Letters From the Boys. 

Below we give a few letters from the 
Junior -Farmer Boys. You remember 
that in the October issue we asked for 
letters telling how we can make the Jun- 
ior Department better. We said we would 
vive a book to the boy under 20 who gave 
the best suggestions for improving the 
department. We will the letter 
contest January 1, so there yet time 
for many of you to write telling how to 
make the Junior Farmers Department 
better. The letters we publish now are 
not selected as the best. 

The corn and potato contests 
close Jan. 1. I believe that will allow 
every boy to get his crop gathered, meas- 
ured and reported to us. After that the 
rewards will be made as soon as possible 

I am sure you want to be with us an- 
other year. The Junior Farmers Depart- 
ment will be improved. We hope you will 
all renew your subscriptions as to 
be one of our family. 

Someone sent me two ears 
one yellow and the other white. The ad- 
dress was written with lead pencil. But 
there was no way of knowing who sent the 


LS 
close 


is 


are to 


sO 


of corn— 


corn. The boy who sent it please report. 
It came about October 15. 
> & © 
Eastern Boy Asks Too Much. 

In the October number of Successful 
Farming I notice that you ask how to 
make our Junior Farmers Department 
better. If I were editor of your paper I 


would have the different departments of 
farming, such as poultry, fruit, live 
stock, ete., for one boy is not interested 
in the same branch as others. The way 
to get things under these departments is 
to give a prize to the boy who sends the 
best things. Each month have a sub. 
ject for the next month such as: The boy 
who will write and tell how to the 
biggest crop of corn, how he trains the 
colt, how he got the most number of 
pounds of honey from a small number of 
bees, ete. 

Have a judge to decide these things and 
the one’ that is the best the prize. 
Let them send photos of crops, live stock, 
etc.; give a prize for the photo. Ilave it 
they can write and ask for informa- 
tion, such as asking where they can buy 
live stock, pets, machinery, ete. When 
you give them this information tell the 
firm that Successful Farming recom- 
mended them to you. By so doing these 
firms will advertise in your paper, Tell 
them how to get the Farmers’ Bulletins 
at Washington,D, C.—Charies Hanes Cas- 
adadly, N. J. 

Note :—This boy asks us to publish a 
farm paper for boys—that’s what it 
would mean to have all the departments 
he suggests. We already have these de- 
partments in the paper and I hope the 
boys read them. Boye, you will no doubt 
see how impossible some things are that 
you May want in your department when 
I tell you that this paper goes into 540,- 
000 homes where there are no doubt that 
many boys. We must try something that 
is possible for us to do. I am glad you 
have such a great interest in the depart- 
ment. ‘We will do the best we can. Let 
others write.—KEditor. 
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Some Good Suggestions From Colo- 
rado. 

Seeing your offer in your paper I will 
give a few suggestions. I am a lover of 
the good old farm and write as much 
from interest in its welfare as frem hones 
of obtaining the prize which you offer. 
I think farming is the most lonorable., 
most self-relying and surest business that 
a man can follow. On the farm as no 
place else can a Man show what is in 


him; both good and bad. ‘There he is 
brought face to face with the things that 
are God’s. Literally, his success depends 





upon his “brawn and brain.” 
But for the Junior Department. Sup- 
pose we start with the issue following the 


which will probably be the 
next or succeeding one. As there can be 
no crop contests in winter we would like 
}you to devote our department in one is- 
jsue (preferably just after summer con- 
| tests) to articles which will impress up- 
jon our minds that the future of farming 
ldepends upon the kind of farmers we 
make of ourselves. 

Give us an article which will 
lus to develop our every manly trait. 
las the producers of life’s necessities, 
have to be all-around men as much 
jany other class of people, and I think the 
jarticles written in your paper for us 
lalong this line will do us more good than 


corn contest, 





inspire 
We, 
will 


as 


|those obtained by us from any other 
jsource, I think at least one page in an 
jissue is not too much to devote to the 
boy. Suppose your paper contains sev- 
enty-five pages, with one page for us. 
Should not the boys, who determine the 


future of farming be considered one-sev- 
enty-fifth as much as the men of today? 


Following this, we would like instruc- 
tions in keeping accounts. We often 
read of the policy of doing so but never 


any instructions along this line. If 
you will give us a little help it will be of 
great value to us. 

After the accounts, handling stock, es- 
pecially young stock, would be beneficial. 
The calf and colt are favorites with most 
of us, so tell us in simple words the com- 
position of feeds and methods of handling 
which will produce the best results. I 
think it would be a good plan to make 


see 


this in form of a contest, giving us rea- 
sons and letting us work them out. As a 


prize offer a good book on farming (This 
will promote knowledge and interest in 
farming. ) The’ prize-winning animal 
could be located by means of photographs 
and measurements taken and made by 
contestants. What boy will not strive 
harder in a contest than when working 
unrivaled? 

When telling us to give a certain feed 





or to administer various other treatments, 
give us simple reasons which will not ex- | 
‘ceed our ability to comprehend. This will | 
give us understanding and we will not al- 
ways depend upon books for our informa- 
tion but will learn more readily from our | 
experience, 

Following our stock contests win 
come information on investing our money 
which we get, to the best advantage, 
keeping in mind that we are limited to a 
certain extent by our fathers. As this 
would probably only take part of our 
space give us some miniature farm plans. 
This will start us to thinking along these 
lines and by the time we are ready to 
plan our own farms we will be able to do 
it to the best advantage. This is, I 
think, very important, for the planning 
of a farm for crop rotation, convenience 
and various other commodities is a money 
and labor saving proyosition and should 
be given due consideration by the boys. 

We have: had some irformation in re- 
gard to selerting seed but a little more 
won't hurt us. This is another jmportant 
feature in farming about which we know 





but little. 
These suegestions will probably take 
until planting time. Next summer give 


us some more contests. Let the crop se- 
lected be one requiring care all summer, 
as does corn. <A contest in wheat or oats 
growing would not require this and we 
world not learn so much. 

As second or third prizes for this con- 
test you could offer a set of good hooks 








(say four volumes) con the different 
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Successful Farming does not need to 
use up your space in the editorial col- 
umns with puffs about advertisers. Our 
guarantee covers every advettiser in 
the paper. They must be honest and 
velinble or they can’t advertise in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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branches of farming. The average farm- 
er boy will prize them more than he would 
a metal medal, because they will be of 
permanent use to him. 

I have given a years program which I 
‘think would prove instructive and inter- 
esting. This could be repeated on an ad- 
vanced scale, then drop back and pick up 
the younger boys and give them a lift. 

Give us friendly contests in a heart-to- 
heart fashion and we will be happy and 
do our best: much to the good of the fu- 
ture of farming. A few more stories like 
“How Jimmie Made Good” will help us 
wonderfully. It was great. 

Please publish the best letter you get 
in some part of the November paper. It 
will show us boys how we stand mental- 
ly compared, and will also give us each 
other’s opinions on farming. We will 
take it good naturedly and be thankful. 
I think a little corner for us somewhere 
in the paper for correspondence will help 
us, then we can publish our articles and 
thus keep tab on what we are all doing. 
—Owen Asburn, Col., age 18. 

> & 
Wants Boys to Stay on Farm. 

I am a reader of Successful Farming 
and I like it very much as a farm paper. 
I am fifteen years of age; am learning 
to farm. ‘The best way I know to make 
our Junior Farmers Department more 
attractive and better is to encourage the 
boys to stay on the farm. Tell them how 
to make it more attractive, not to take 
pattern after the letter which you wrote 
about Bi!l and Mrs. Bill as that would 
make them fail as they did. 

Tell them how to raise corn, wheat, 
oats, hay, live stock and cotton in the 
cotton belt. Teach them how to make a 
success in farming, show them _ the 
economy of saving and not to be spend- 
thrift and careless. Teach them to be 
honest, upright and worthy of the place 
which they hold; to be Christians. Teach 
them that last of all no one can have a suc- 
cess unless it is by the help of God. 
—Earl Armstrong, N. C. 

o> & & 
Ohio Boy Heard From. 

My father takes Successful Farming 
and I have been reading the Junior Farm- 
ers’ page all summer, as well as the rest 
of the paper, and I think it is the best 
part of the paper. In fact I do not see 
as it could be bettered much. But you 
ask for suggestions from the farm boys. 

I will modestly make a_ suggestion. 
Suppose the next series of’articles be on 
the raising of live stock, either horses, 


sheep or cattle, hogs or poultry. We 
all know that a good farmer makes a 


good part of his money from live stock. 
Therefore I think the boys of the farm 
should learn more about stock. 

Another good reason why a farm where 
much stock kept is more productive 
than one without stock, is this, mainly 
for the manure, for we know commercial 
fertilizer is beneficial but it gives much 
Fetter results when used with manure. 

I hope these suggestions may be of 
benefit to the Junior Farmers page and 
to the boys of the farm. I wish success 


is 


to the Suecessful Farming and _ its 
readers.—Howard Gongwer, Ohio. 


& 

Oklahoma Boy Not Discouraged. 
My father is a subscriber to. your 
valuable paper and I read it with much 


2, *, 
“e “° 


interest, most especially Our Junior 
Farmers 
Let me suggest that you solicit cor- 


respondence from all the boys who take 
an interest in this department. Let each 
one write up his specialty. If it is 
raising hogs let him write up his methods 
of feeding and caring for them so as to 
obtain the best results. If it is any 


other stock or poultry he takes most in- 
terest, in let him write a short article on 
the same: and the same with any crop. 
Then let the editor select and publish in 
department 


this only the best letters 





and as many as he has room for. 

I am only eleven years old but I have 
been doing my best for two years past to 
raise some corn that would take a prize, 
and though corn has been almost a fail- 
ure in Oklahoma the past two years, I 
am not the least discouraged but shall 
keep trying—Rer Smith, Okla. 

& ~ 
Live Fish Swim Up Stream. 

Everybody knows how much easier it 
is to travel with the current of a stream 
than against it, whether one is swimming 
or wielding a pair of oars. In going down 
stream it is hardly necessary to make an 
effort ; the current carries one along easily 
and swiftly. In going up stream there 
must be constant effort, a continued meas- 
uring of one’s strength against the force 
of the current. 

Because it is easy to go with the cur- 
rent, argl hard to go against it, the di- 
rection that one takes is in a sense a 
test of strength or weakness. In the tell- 
ing phrase of a recent advertisement, 
“Only live fish swim up stream.” 

Wherever we are, we find a chance to 
test our strength against difficulties of 
some sort. On the playground there are 
easy games that do not require any spe- 
cia] muscle or skill; there are others that 
call for strength or quickness or wit on 
the part of the players. In school there 
are easy studies and hard ones; those 
who are in s.hool simply because their 
parents insist upon it, and who are trying 
to get through with as little effort as pos- 
sible, make as large a choice as they can 
from the easy studies. The students who 
are taking the harder courses are the 
“live fish’ of the high school or college, 
the ones who are gaining strength of mind 
and will through their readiness to match 
their force against the diuculties that con- 
front them. 

After school comes work, of one sort 
or another, and here again we make our 
choice between the work that is hard but 
developing and that which is easy but 
adds nothing to our power or ability. In 
some ways it is easier to do the sort of 
work that does not call for any special 
effort or thought on our part than it is 
to take hold of the task that carries with 
it hard work and responsibility. But the 
workers who are willing to take hold of 
the hard, responsible work, are the “live 
fishes” of the factory, the _ store, the 
schoolroom, the business office. They are 
the ones who are ready for opportunity 
when it knocks on the door, and who 
are chosen when a better and more re- 
sponsible position is open. 

Outside of our study and our work, 
we are always having to decide whether 
we shall take the easy course that goes 
with the current, or the harder one that 
goes against it. Shall we do the same 
as those about us, even though we feel a 
little uncomfortable about it, or shall we 
obey our own sense of right and wrong, 
no matter what opposition or ridicule we 
may meet? Those two questions in one 
form or another meet us day after day, 
and the way in which we answer them 
shows whether our moral fiber is firm 
or flabby: in other words, whether we 
are “live fish,” with strength to swim up 
stream against the current. It may be 
only a question as to whether with a lim- 
ited income we will spend money as freely 
as our companions who are differently 
situated, or whether we do what we know 
is right for ourselves, regardless of what 
others may think. It may be a question 
of amusements that are not quite what 
they should be, or a question whether we 
will follow some little sharp practice that 
others laugh about and think all right. 

In these and a dozen other ways we 
daily test our strength and prove whether 
we have the vigor and will to struggle 
against difficulties or whether we are to 
be classed with those weaker ones who 
are content to take thé easy way and 
drift down stream with the current.—F. 
H. Sweet. 
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“The Shubert Shipper” 


mailed FREE every two weeks to those inter- 
ested in Raw Furs. Send us your name ona 
Postal Today ard get the most accurate, re- 
liable and only Market report of its kind pub- 
lished. Itis not a Trapper’s Guide, but a publi- 
cation which gives you Reports of what is doing 
in all the Markets of the World in American 
Raw Furs. This infurmation is worth hundreds 
of dollars to you. Write for it sow. 
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The Largest House in the World 
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AMERICAN RAW FURS 
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The Beaver. _ _|uated in the groin of both male and fe- 

Although the beaver has become alJ-| male beavers. It is a verv powerful 
most extinct, I shall give a few methods| scent. Oil sacks have little or no value— 
of catching it. In fact. the beavers’ dam|are not marketable. The castors should 
is almost a curiosity, and even in parts of | be carefully dried—contents only being 
the country in which they were once| valuable. 
plentiful, they have now almost entirely o > 
disappeared. However, in some places, 
they are trapped and their pelt forms sain The Marten. 
an important and valuable part of “the| ,/he marten is an important fur-bearer 
catch.” | of America. It is rarely, if ever, found 

In the@#ammer time "they generally live south of the New England states: Its 
in holes in which they burrow in the|!?_is very valuable. : F 
banks of streams. The entrances to these The female marten has its nest in hol- 
holes are under water’ In the early fall low tree-trunks, stumps and logs, where | 
they build their house. It is composed |it produces its young. The pine marten 
of mud, twigs, etc.. and its foundaticn is | hunts its food at night and lives upon 
upon the bottom of the river. rabbits, birds, squirrels, ete. These fur- 

The beaver dam is invariably built nish excellent means of trapping it, when 
in shallow water. It consists of trees| used as bait. 
(usually small), stones, sticks and mud. | How TO CATCH, 
The dam is built very strongly and i A very successful method of catching 
es against the current of the stream. | the marten is by the tree or log set. Find 

rhe young, when a few years old, leave | 9 place where there are signs of the ani- 
ig Agee one: My Boag a a oe eee presence. Lf there is snow upon 
y agg kh sgl gre ithe ground, drag some brush, bark, or 

) . : | small sticks so as to make a passage way 
_ As with all animals that have dwell-| ig a convenient tree. Upon this tree— 
ings with the entrance beneath the water,/ about one foot from the ground—place 
an effective set may be arranged by plac-| 4 pait of meat by nailing it to the tree 
ing the trap at the mouth cf these dens. | ‘then conceal a trap at “the foot of the 
It requires but very little experience tO! tree, immediately under the bait.  Al- 
neceed by this method. Care should be|though the marten has not a very keen 
aken that the water is not too deep| cent, it is well to conceal the trap per- 
where the set has been made. ’ fectly. This set may be made near old 
: Another methed of catching is by | jogs, stumps, or other convenient places. 
wreaking a hole in their dam :. few inch- Sometimen ; Mectinn & : : 
es below the surface of the water. The sometimes an elective set may be ar 


trap should be set upon the upper side 
of the dam, below the hole. The beaver 
is caught in endeavoring to repair the 
leak. 

Good . ts may be arranged by watching 
the places where the beaver comes upon 
the bank. Often a trap placed near one 
of these places and baited with castoreum 
will prove effective. Some trappers ar- 
range a similar set by using calamus root 
for bait. 

It is a well known fact that the beaver 
very hard to hold when caught. For 
this réason it is well to use a sliding 
pole and to weight the trap with a rock. 
I would recommend the use of a boat 


Is 


in trapping both the otter and beaver. 
In this way there is less chance of leav- 
ing human scent. In all cases water 


should be dashed over everythine handled. 
Castoreum (beaver castors) are pear- 





ranged by using a large piece of tainted 
meat as bait. Find a convenient place 
near some rocks and bushes and in the 
vicinity in which the marten is found. 
Then set several traps around this bait, 
concealing each. This set is not a favor- 
ite with many of the trappers. because the 
— is usually disturbed by other ani- 
mals. 





times it is well to let the 
martens commence eating the bait be- 
fore setting the traps.) 

Another good set is made by two logs 
and pine bark. Secure two logs of about 
the same size and lay them parallel to 
each other, and about six inches apart. 
Place two steel traps, one at each en- 
trance. Lay bark or brush across the 
logs, as this protects the bait from birds, 
etc., and also protects the marten when 
caught. 
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TRAPPERS GET BUSY 
BIG MONEY IN FURS 


Over ten milition dollars will be paid to trap- 
pers of fur bearing animals during the coming 
winter. Any man or boy living in the country can 
|| add agoodly sum to his earnings by trapping dur- 
ing spare moments. We furnish ABSOLUTELY 
FREE a complete Trapper’s Guide which tells 
you the size of trap and kind of bait to use for the 
different animals, how to remove the skins and 
prepare them for market. We also furnish the 
best traps and baits at lowest prices. We receive 
more furs direct from trapping grounds than any 
other house in the world, therefore cap pay the 
highest prices forthem. Our price lists, shipping 
tags. etc.. are also FREE for the asking. Ifyou 
are a trapper or want to become one, write to 
us today. We will help you. 
F.C. TAYLOR A C0, , 145 Far Exchange Bldg. , St. Louis, No. 
Greatest Fur House In The World 


CASH for FURS! 


You get the highest prices and the 
quickest returns when you ship you . 
furs to Funsten. Je receive and sel 
more fursdirect from trapping sections 
than any house inthe world. The big- 
gest American and foreign buyers are 
. represented at our regular sales. The 
fierce competition among bryere en- 
ables us to get higher prices than any- 
one else. That's why we can send you 
the most money_for your furs, and 
send it quicker. Trappers’ ou 
nished at cost. 


| Big Money in Trapping 
While work is slack. do some trapping. It pays big. 

| Use Funsten Anima! Baits. $1.00 percan. Guaran 

| to increase yourcatch, or your money refunded. 

| Traps Furnished at Factory Prices 

today for -— . New Trapper’s Guide, 
Packing be Market ieabee and Shippi ing 7 
ALL SENT F REE. 


Funsten Bros. & Co., 250 Elm St, St. Louis, Mo. 


Trappers Names 


: are valuable to us. Your name in our posses- 4 
sion will be justas valuable toyou. We pay the 
Ship them to us. 

Send today for price 
list and tags— they 
are FREE. 
We Are Di- 
rect Buyers, 
Therefore, 
Charge No 

mmission. 

Lotz Bros. 
111 Elm St. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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WE NEED Muskrat, Mink, 

Skunk and Coon to 

heavy demand. — 
We tan hides, make furcoats and 

other furs. Write for price lists. 

Pember's Hide & Fur House, Drawer 8, Onawa, la. 
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20,000 satisfied 
shippers say we 
give best returns. 
Good reason; we 


RAW FURS eons 


grade honestly, charge no commission or ex 
abe quick returns, and post you reliably. 
free price list, tags, &c. Mention this paper. 


BENJAMIN DORMAN, Inc., 
125-127 WEST 26th ST. New York 
References: Any bank or commercial agency. 


Hides Tanned 


ressage, 
rite for 


AND MADE INTO COATS and ROBES 
Don't ship a hide until you from 


HANDSOME CATALOG 81 SENT, FREE 


It contains prices and much valuable 


National Tanning Co., Des ‘Moines, lowa 


MOUNT BIRDS! 


Learn Sy mail to mount animals, birds, fishes, 
heads, yO skins, make rugs, etc. Best methods, 
expert teachers, low cost. Success absolutely guar- 
anteed or no charge. Big its. Double your in- 
-ome in your spare time. ree, bookon taxidermy 
and Taxidermy Magazine. Send TODAY. 


Herthwestern Schoo lof Taxideray, Dept. 3119. Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb, 
Raw Furs 














wanted. Highest cash prices paid 








shaped with two oil sacks attached, 


sit- 


Continued on page 37 
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The Wolf. 

As the wolf is not considered an im- 
portant fur-bearer, I shall give but a 
few methods of catching it. In some 
parts of America the species have be- 
come almost extinct, while in the wilder 
sections it may be found, Lut in compar- 
atively few numbers 

Like the fox, the wolf is a great trav- 
eler. He is fond of all kinds of meat. 
Unlike many of the fur-bearers, they trav- 
el in droves. They are very hard to 
catch. 

1l0W TO CATCH. 

A very good method 
chicken which has been 
time, about three feet 
Place a concealed trap 
the bait. 

A western trapper says: “To trap 
the wolf, all that is needed is to use care 
in making the set. Be sure everything 
is as natural as possible, and alwa~s use 
gloves coated with wax in handling the 
traps.” 

A set may be arranged in a trail. First 
dig out a hollow and fasten the trap so 
it may be placed in the excavation and 
the chain and trap both concealed. <A 
small wad of cotton or wool should be 
placed beneath the pan of the trap. Af- 


is to hang a 
dead for some 
from the ground. 
directly under 


ter this has been dene, the trap should 
be carefully covered with dirt. Care 
should be taken not to have it covered 


too deeply. 





Black Wolf. 
One of the simplest sets is the “Camp 


arrangement. <A at 
some convenient place, frequented by 
wolves. Next a thin covering of dirt 
is thrown over the trap. Then a small 
bunch of hay is burned over it. This is 
ajl that is necessary to make the set 
complete, as the wolf always digs into 
a camp-fire’s ashes. 

In the winte~ time. when the snow is 
deep, the following set may be used to 
advantage: First, a heavy stone is placed 
in a sack to which a rope has been at- 
tached. Next, a path is made by drag- 
ging it from horseback. Where a set is 
to be made, the path turns sharply, so 
that. the wolf as he follows it will be sure 
to come to a walk. In this manner it is 
sure to step into the trap concealed at 
the sharp turn. To set the trap, dig down 
so that the pan is on _ the level 
with the surface of the trail. <A_ picce 
ef white paper should be laid beneath the 
trap so it will not freeze. The trap should 
be then covered with cotton, over which 
snow is afterwards placed. Be sure the 
trap is not set too lightly. It may, in 
this case, be sprung by a rabbit. 

Wolves may also be trapped around 
dead horses, cows, etc. It ‘s always best 
if the wolves have killed the animal them- 
selyes. The powdered or fine matter in 
the dead animal's stomach should be used 
for covering the traps. 


a & 


Fire” trap is sunk 


Played Parson. 


In the morning a young couple ap- 
peared and asked the way to a parson’s 
so as to get marrigd. The night before, 
a pious looking mah claiming to be a 
preacher asked for lodging and was ac- 
commodated. So the good farmer said a 
preacher was at hand—and to all appear- 
ances this man married the couple. Of 
course the farmer and wife signed as wit- 
nesses, Later a note for $1,000 showed up 
at the bank. They had to pay it. 

eS & 


“i Marlin 
REPEA TING RIFLE 


The only gun that fills the 
demand for a trom- 
bone (“pump”) ac- 
tion repeater in 
.25-20 and 
32-20 


calibres. 


also black and low 
pressure smokeless, 


Powerful enough for deer, 


cellent for target work, for foxes, 
geese, woodchucks, etc. 


Its exclusive features: the quick, smooth working “pump” actlon 
the wear-resisting Spectal Smokeless Steel barrel; it “mm — 
top and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased scfe 
convenience, It has take-down construction and J Ivory Bea 
sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these calibres, 


Our 136 p talog d bes th i) 7 
Mandy ody of moog Lampert Fs 


6 Will 
The Matlin Ferearms Co. Sou iilow, Sect 


! Get Your Share 
these Big Extra Prizes Free! 


Write quick for greatest. money-making offer ever made. We are giving away, 
absolutely GIVING AWAY, $1,000 in gold each month for best quality skin: 
You might as wel! go after these big cash prizes. Costs nothing to getthem. Sen 

— and learn how we make such an astounding offer and how to enter Prize 
test free. Names of winners will be sent to everybody on Se ee 

Cash prizes are all - " 

Highest Cash Prices—Prompt Returns! [22 pss ro ai Faoe top-market 

prices, ana guarantee quick returns. No fake commission charges. We send back all 

Sour money We pay express charges. You can't lose in dealing with SILBE RMAN We 
ave been in business 45 ycars—are the largest Fur and Wool House in America, The world's 

biggest fur manofacturers buy of us So we can always pay highest prices. Postal brings 

latest Fur Market Reports and $1,000 Prize Contest Circular. Hold your furs till you hear from us, 


S. Silberman & Sons cccvccittouseinamerics DeSk 25, Chicago 


“«FURS:HIDES 


for spot cash. 10 to 50% more money for you to chip Raw Furs and Hides to us than to 
sell at home. Write for Price List, Market Report, Sh ipping Tags, and about our 


HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS’ GUIDE sic, sooncs, 


450 paces, leather bound. Best thing on the subject ever written. Hlustrating all Fur Animals All 
about Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Traps, Game Laws How and where to trap, and to become a suo- 
cessfultrapper It's a regular Encyclopedia. Price, $2. To our customers, $1 25. Hides tan fed into 
beautiful Robes. Our Magnetic Bait and Decoy attracts 7% Dest ee .00 per bottle, Shi a rvour 
Hides and Furs to us and get highest prices. Andersch Bros. Minneapolis, 


I Have No Padded Price List to Send You 
But I Will Give You an Honest Grading 


Bead ad 































A trial shipment of skins will gy that yo a will, recei ive more cash if yee 

than be mis y some Dig promises on pr es an 
SHIP _ YOUR FURS TO ME “stung” in the grading. Grade and value your own furs 
—if I can not pay your priceor more, I will return them to you, express prepaid. I will hold your 
shipment of furs separate subject to" your acceptance of my price offer if you request it,—or I will 
telegraph valuation = consignments of $100 and upwards. I prepay charges on all shipments 
over $10. Th 1 letters from trappers and 26 years’ reputation for square deal- 
ing insure you rr treatment. Write today for full information and latest prices 


Milton M. Sloman, Mgr., M. Sloman & Co 145 Congress St.,West, Detroit, Mich, 


eg 117 Church Street, Torento, Ont, 
e 
REGULAR 


PRICE $27. ‘16.50 


60 

s Perfect —hammerless— 
Model 24 Six-shot Repeater tir eiiciink action 
instantaneous sight— hinged breech block—all working parts covered—snow and dirt can. 
not get in—solia steel wall between she!! and shooter. Taken down in 10 seconds without tools. 26 to 
$2 inch genuine imported Nitro-steel barre! with full length top rib— American black walnut stock- 
fine finish. Bore, guage and drop of stock optional. No extra charge for any features named. Sent with 
privilege of examination, if desired. Send for free 1911 catalog—describing full line of repeating shot guns 
doubles, etc. Dropa card now. 
THE UNION ARMS CO., 616 AUBURNDALE, TOLEDO. O., U. S.A 


rare OUR |\Guaranteed Fur Robes 


IDES &FURS 


direct to E W Biggs rome ou will get the highest 
prices and save all comnmatenk ons, A square deaiand 
quick returns, Full weights and honest grading. One 
hide, one skin cr acar load. No matter whether you F 
are @ trader or trapper. farmer or dealer we can du 
you good and make you money. It will pay you 
to ns us for price list and FREE ship 

ing tags. Fur shipments held sep- 
arate on request, and your 
furs backif our returns are 























ASK FOR 1911 
CATALOG 









FREE 






















it Means Satisfaction or Money Back 
Sold by all live dealers at 














PRICES FROM Magne to $20.00 





&co 
1459W. 9th 8t., Kansas ‘City. Mo. 
Largest hide and fur house in Southwest, Estab. 1882 have na 
““Yook for the So Bond on oash robe, ont 
(4) 


woven label shown ve. 














Get a binder for Successful Farming. 





Perfection Fur Robe Co., 


Hides, Skins, Manufacturers 2: # #£%Chicago, fil. 


one. 2. 


nAW FURS WANTE 


t our 
rompt re’ EL. A+ — Etro. 
scientifically done. Robes, 





Furs and Hides are High 





coats and other garments 
from your hides and skins sent us at moderate cost. 
aun gene for il illustrated catalog, 


ne Effron & Co. . Box 749, Cedar Rapds, Ia. 


The advertisers in Successful Farming 














are worthy of your confidence. Their 
advertisements are guaranteed. 
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The Proposed Currency Reform. 


Continued from page 13 “Created for the convenience of the 
ties, including even commercial paper or government, that institution has become 
maten of individuals which have been fa- the scourge of the people. Its interfer- 


dorsed by the banks. 
portant part of the entire plan. 


up the whole question of how a paper the public money appropriated for that 
money should be issued and is exactly | PUTPOSe to strengthen cm & political 
contrary to all the arguments of the |°?test the extraordinary extension and 
Greenbackers, or those who think the cur- contraction of its accomodations to the 
rency should be issued directly by the community, its corrupt partisan loans, its 
government. sialic. exclusion to the public directors from a 

Now just a word as to method. It is knowledge of its most important proceed- 


admitted by the bankers, that this great 


money-issuing power would be dangerous 


even to themselves unless carefully limited 
and safeguarded. Accordingly it is pro- 
posed to organize and charter by govern- 
ment enactment this Central Reserve As- 
sociation. The association is to be a stock 
company to which only National banks 
with a capital of at least $25,000 can sub- 
seribe. This Reserve Association is to 
have its head office in Washington and 
the subscribing banks in different parts 
of the country are to be divided into fif- 
teen local divisions, each with its separate 
organization and its regularly specified 
representation on the National Board of 
Directors. The plan states in minute de- 


tail the methods‘by which the directors 
to the local associations and to the na- 
tional association shall be elected. As it is 


a very complicated matter, suffice it to say 
that there are to be forty-five directors 

-three of which are to be the secretary 
of the treasury of the United States, the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor and 
the comptroller of the currency. Outside 
of the votes of these three as directors, 
the government is to have nothing further 
to say as to the administration of the 
bank. 

It is thus seen that this vast organiza- 
tion composed of all the biggest National 
Banks in the United States, controlled 
by one big office in Washington, and 
backed by the laws and the funds and the 
credit of the government will be the big- 
gest private financial power in the world. 
In the hands of intelligent and unselfish 
men interested in the welfare of the whole 
people, it might be a great power for good. 

Conversely, in the hand of selfish and 


unscrupulous and frenzied financiers, it 
might become a veritable curse, such as 


the Bank of the United States in Jackson’s 
time proved to be. 

Now there is just one 
policy to be considered. When this asso- 
ciation is formed, the government will 
be compelled by the terms of the charter, 
to deposit its funds with this organiza- 
tion instead of in the public treasury 
as at present. These funds are to bear no 
interest, but as a recompense, the govern- 
ment is to participate m the profits after 
the stockholders have received four per 
cent dividends, or, according to one read- 
ing of the ambiguous language, eight per 
cent. This will seem to be dangerous 
and unbusinesslike proceeding to many 
citizens. It looks as if the government 
were furnishing all the power, all the 
authority, and a large part of the funds 
to start this private corporation, but. 
while any banker or business man knows 
that the stockholders can easily make 
large profits, the return to the government 
itself is subordinaigd and. but problemati- 
cal at best. 

To put the treasury and its funds, and 
the money-issuing power into the hands 
of a private corporation for fifty years is 
to say the least a proposition which should 
not be accepted without the most careful 
publie scrutiny and the widest possible 
consideration. 

What might happen is well seen in what 
has already happened under similar cir- 
cumstances. Speaking of the Bank of the 
United States in his message to Congress, 


other point of 


This is the most im- 
It opens 


Dee. 2, 1834, President Jackson said: 


ence to postpone the payment of a portion 
of the national debt, that it might retain 


ings, the unlimited authority conferred 
on its president to expend its funds in hir- 
ing writers and procuring the execution 
of printing and the use made of that au- 
thority, the retention of the pension 
money and books after the selection of 
new agents, have through various chan- 
nels been laid before congress. They were 
substantially a confession that the real 
distresses which individuals and the coun- 
try had endured for the preceding six or 
eight months have been needlessly pro- 
duced by it with a view of affecting 
through the suffering of the | ty the 
legislative actions of congress. 


Jones. 
& & & 
Repair While Shedding Machinery. 
One of the most important, yet sadly 
neglected items in connection with the 


shedding of machinery, is that of putting 


every implement away in perfect run- 
ning order. It having been but a short 
time since they were in use,. you can 


remember better what repairs are needed 
than if the implements are shedded and 
the repairing is postponed till next spring. 
Then we usually are in such a rush that 
we either neglect the repairing or start 
the implements to running in poor con- 
dition, thus doing inefficient work, while, 
if the repairing is done at that period, it 
will mean a‘loss of valuable time that 
ought to: be faithfully employed. 
Wipe all dust, dirt and surplus oil off 
the implements right at the time of shed- 


ding. Even breaks should be repaired 
and all missing parts supplied. Even 


broken or missing bolts and burrs should 
be replaced with good ones and all burrs 
tightly adjusted. Cultivator shovels, 
plow-shares, and all other bright or pol- 
ished metals should be well oiled or 
brus:ed with common axle grease to 
prevent rusting. Drop'a few drops of 
oil in every oil cun and bearing about 
the working parts of the machinery. This 
will prevent rusting and insure smooth 
running when brought into use next 
spring. It will even be advisable to have 
cultivator shovels. plows, discs,  ete., 
sharpened, where this work will be needed 
before such implements can be used. 
Implements that are badly scarred, or 
from Which the paint has crumbled, may 
be given a coat of paint. It will have 
all winter to soak into the woodwork. 
adding not only to the appearance of 
the implement, but to its lasting quali- 
ties. Oil all such articles as_ scythes, 
sickles and corn-knives, wrapping them 
in some old worthless cloth or gunny- 
sack and laying them .away where the 
stock and members of the family cannot 
be accidentally injured by them.—WM. 
Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 
A Crib Hint. 

A few drain tile scattered promiscu- 
ously through the corn as the crib is 
being filled greatly aids in airing it. If 


corn is not thoroughly dry when being 
cribbed, some such method of providing 
a circulation of air through it is prac- 


tically indispensable. 


If the crib is quite 
wide ‘an. occasional 


wire attached to the 


sides of the crib and strung with tile 
greatly improves the air circulation: and 
promotes ranid drving of the corn.—P. 


0. 


Grose, Ohio. 
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Made of DOUBLE 
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PURE 


FENGE sxx 
Made 


Will outlast 1 — 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to chouse 


for every P 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer's Profit in 


ever quoted for a first-class fence. 


26-inch Hog Fence, - « 
47-inch Parm Fence, « 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 


GUARANTEE-CONTRACT, Our big Catalogue 
contains information you ought to 


COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 215 
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AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


our own 
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Write forittoday. It’s FREE. 


winchester. Indiana. 
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Factory’ 


Made from thorough- 
Galvanized 'O = 
earth steel wire: 
free Catalo; shows100 
styles and heights of 
hog; farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1! 2 CentsaRod: Up 


Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and ‘ve will refand 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 
Write today for large Free 


ee enon Muncie, Indiana. 
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Catalogue. 
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arbed Wire 


S naieetiad 
80 Rod Spool $1.50 
Buy Gireet from factory at wholesale prices. 


Paes | Cntalos of fen 
today to 


Bes: FENC 


agents. Serterrae ree. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 947 '0th St., Terre Haute, ind. 


A ROD 48 in 

10 BAR FENCE e 
Best high carbon, rust-resist- 
ing, coiled steel wire. Easy to 
stretch over hills and 


Steel Farm Gate 
4x10 Ft. each $2.98 


only 
Complete with latch & hinges 





gates, tools, etc. Write 


92 Mason Fence Co., Leesburg,O. 


(ites) 


ie 
B Law 


ES will outiast an 


of heavier wires and-thic 
160 a for all purposes. 


b ¢ today 


ain Prices, 13c Per Rod 
at your railway station. Se 


for catalog and free sample for test. 
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How to Tan a Dog or Wolf Skin. 

I should like to give the boy-hunters 
and trappers a recipe of scme_ value. 
It has been in the house a good many 
years and has been used by more than 
one boy to tan a hide he. wished to keep. 
I cannot credit the rule to anyone, but 
it. came into my possession years ago 
when the west and its wolves and other 
game were new to me 

Remove all particles of flesh from 
the skin and give it a heavy dressing of 
equal parts of salt and powdered alum, 
wét upswith a solution made from two 
parts of water to one part of liquid 
muriatic acid. six the salt and alum 
thoroughly dry. Mix the two parts of 
water to one of muriatic acid thorcugh- 
ly; then use enough to wet the dry sub- 
stance just enough to’ make it moist, 
but not really dripping. Having rub- 
bed this into the flesh side of the skin, 
leaving a gcod dressing all over, fold the 
edges of skin in until they meet in the 
center all around. Do not let the dress- 
ing get on the fur side of the skin. When 
all folded right, roll up tight and place 
where it will. be cool, for twenty-four 
hours. At the end of this time examine 
the hide, and, if dry, apply the dress- 
ing again and leave for forty-eight hours 
well rolled as before. 

At the expiration of the stated time 
ugroll, stretch on a board and tack 
firmly in place. 

Melt up half a bar of soap and add 
to this as much cottonseed oil as it will 
absorb by shaking hard. Rub the skin 
with this until nearly dry. If net as 
soft as desired, apply this again and rub 
till about dry. 

This simple rule _ followed exactly 
should insure a smooth, soft, whitely 
tanned hide, and one that should not be 
troubled with moths or insects. We have 
had a home-tanned wolf shin rug in the 
house for many years, and it has never 
had a moth in it, and it is soft and 
pliable as need be. 

This is a simple, reliable rule, and any 
boy need not fear to tan the skins he 
may get in hunting or trapping.—/lose 
Seelye Miller, S. D. 
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The Fodder Sling. 
This handy addition to our barn equip- 
ment is deemed as valuable to us.as the 





hay sling. 





We have employed the fodder sling in 
our autumn corn husking labors now for 
several years and could not fill our mows 
satisfactorily otherwise and so easily. 

Much of our husking is done on the 
barn floors of late years as we find 
this method much to our taste and very 
much more saving to the end than open 
field husking. 

To this end we are able to employ 
very nicely the fodder sling in carry- 
ing our bundled fodder from the barn 
floor to the mows over head. Our sling 
carries very nicely a load of fifteen bun- 
dles and is easily drawn by the farm 
team as it is attached to the hay rope 
after removing the harpoon fork. 

We draw our loads of fodder from 
the field upon the low-down wagon and 
can store fifty or more shocks into our 
barn floor where we mav husk it out 
during days when we could not work 
out in the open field at all. 

In this manner we not only have each 
day’s work completed in the dry but have 
saved every vestige of fedder and shelled 
corn for feeding the animals and fowls. 

Then we are enabled to store our fod- 
der away under the roof until the mows 
fairly groan with dry feed, a winter com- 
fort known only to the economical farm- 
er.—Geo. W. Brown, Hancock Co., Ohio. 
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‘Temperance Talk 
Ei 


Does whiskey pay? Do men in using it 
show good judgment? 

It is not the intention of this paper to 
always state the moral or religious side of 
the question. Too much prancing up and 
down the country by a certain class of so- 
called temperance advocates has dis- 
gusted many and made them lose sight of 
the main points of this evil. 

John Jay earned $12 a week. He got 
his check cashed at the nearest saloon, 
spent 25 cents for beer and took home 
two quarts ($2 worth )of whiskey; about 
19 per cent of his wages lost. His wife and 
two children suffered for the necessaries 
of life and for even some slight luxuries 
they might otherwise have obtained. The 
father had upon him about all the week, 
when at home, the smell of liquor and was 
repulsive to his family. 

His children early left school, and in 
fact were glad to do so, as their clothes 
were always a cause of shame. As his 
two sons advanced in years they brought 
home their bottles and the mother became 
the sole mourner at the altar of a ruined 
home.- Broken hearted she died, was bur- 
ied in poverty as she had lived. This 
home ceased to exist. The young men 
roved the country over; one became a 
thief, the other a tramp. The father at 
last broken in health and purse, became a 
county charge. 

Wm. Day earned $12 a week. He got 
his check cashed at the grocery store; and, 
looking for better things, pursued at 
night a course of study. His home was 
humble but clean. His employers watched 
his labor from day to day; and as he 
showed no marks of dissipation advanced 
him to a position as foreman. Ilis wages 
soon became $20 a week. He had two sons 
in school and paid for a small cottage. 

Mr. Day's boys always found a happy 
mother and father at home evenings, They 
were encouraged to try for better things. 
3y dint of hard work in vacation time 
and economical expenditures one finished 
a course in electrical engineering and the 
other in law. 

In the meantime the father had paid 
for the home and had been advanced until 
he received $2,000 a year. As the years 
rolled by these two young Men became 
leaders in their profession. Their father 
lived to see them respected fathers of his 
grandchildren, and the old folks died in 
peace. 

These are not imaginary characters. 
The writer knew John Jay and Wm. Day 
very well. They were both of about equal 
parentage and ability. 

Does it pay?—Arthur East. 





TheBlackHawk Spreader 


Of Solid Oak And Steel 


is built with the precision of a motor car and the 
strength of a locomotive. Has solid oak frame and 
bottom, Triple Bearing Trussed Axles. Flexible al'- 
chain drive gives great power and light draft. 

Two speeds on cylinder. Feed gear changes from 
3 to 75 loads per acre. 

The Black Hawk Spreader has no cog wheels. It 
is the simplest ever devised. All working parts out- 
side and easy of access. Important bearings lined 
with Genuine Babbitt Metal. 

The powerful, indestructible, trouble-proof Black 
Hawk is the best-paying investment you can make. 

Let us send you big free catalog and ‘20 reasons.” 
D. M. SECHLER IMPLEMENT 
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Prof. Beery’s Grand 


asa | s Prospectus 


Every horse owner should 
get this book from Prof. Jesse 
Beery, King of Horse — 


and Horse Tamers. All wh 

love horses should learn the soeret of sere 
and controlling balky, tricky, scary, vicious 
horses without the use of whips, curb bits and 
other cruel devices. Every man who is looking 
for a profession that pays $1,200 to $3,000 a year 
at home or trave should learn how 

hundreds are making big 
money as_ professionai 
Horse Trainers with the 

















aid of Prof. Beery’s won- rain 
derful system. T 
Emmett White, of Kalo. a Colt “| 
owa, writes: “‘I wou 
ot take’ $500 for what 8 Hours 


0' 
ave taught me. You may telee of my success when 

tell you that I ha 
an automobile solely through earnings as taught b aby 
your excellent me am proud of my pro 

A. L. Dickenson, Friendship, N. Y., writes: “T am 
working a pair of horses that cleaned out several dif- 
ferent men. I got them and gave them a few lessons 
and nave n offe the pair. I bought 
them for 

Better write today to make sure of the grand free 
Ploceo-Sraines’e Prospectus. Tell me all about your 
horse, Address (23) 


PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 9A PLEASANT HILL, OHIO 


,AGENTS 


MAKE $30 
PER WEEK 









Sain SHUTTL 
c 


alock stitch likea 
thing for Repairing Sh 
or ng 
Harness Buggy Tops, etc. 
up Grain Bags, Tents, A 
and Wire Cuts on and Cattle. 
Makes $ neat durable repair and quickly, too. 
Somen point grooved needle, a hollow handle 
tal parts, a 6 uttle, and a bobbin holding 24 
best waxed linen t No extra tools . 
carried in the — Special discounts to 
Perrine says “Sold 9 on a, aqme wit 
cm writes okt aint iis ~ ig 
sample e, 
em ge ea shuttle, and a bo wAtin of 
postpaid for 2 for $1.00. Get one 4 
or so, mend all your Harness, etc.. and then if 
708 are not satisfied return the Awl and we will refund 
your money. Send quick for sample and instructions. 


ANCHOR MFG.CO, Dept. 1060, DAYTON, O. 


“designed to ran with & Gasoline 


gg a ey 


Try No down. 
Ttrost y AF it if satisfied, 
if not, return at my expense. 
Grinds Ear Corn and ali smal! 
grains. Write for FREE Catalogue. 


G. M. DITTO, Box 209 JOLIET, ILL. 























































100 other styles. Many cheaper than wua-oll better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, ete. Write for Pattern Book and special! offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 920, DECATUR. IND. 
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from a FARMERS NOTE BOOK 


vacations, her 
Christmas is a 


her 
and 


with 
winter 


December 
touches of 


period of general good times. There is 
a spirit in the air of Christmas that 


seems to make all people more brotherly. 

The annual “swapping time’ is the 
name given to Christmas by a merchant 
friend. I don’t like it. Some _ people 
may give presents to others at Christmas 
time because they expect to receive rich 
gifts in return. That is about like trad- 
ing “sight and unseen.” Real Christ- 
mas presents, though, are given because 
the giver wants to make some one happy. 
Christmas giving 


“ 


In the case of real 
it is the thoughtfulness of the giver not 
the amour. he has spent that makes the 
gift appreciated, 

The man who constantly looks on the 
dark side of things is about as sensible 
as & eow who tries to take comfort on 
the windward side of a board fence in a 
blizzard. 

When I was a boy I kept the words 
optimist and pessimist separate by re- 
membering that the latter was a_ pest. 
If you don’t believe him to be one ask 
your wife. 

If a man openly states that he is a 
pessimist, I wonder if there is not some- 
thing wrong with his mind. I guess 
there is, too. It is a disease that seems 
almost impossible to cure after it be- 


comes chronic. It must be prevented by 
trying to see the bright side of things. 

When you were sorting apples in the 
cellar some day did you notice how often 
every apple that touched a rotten one 
was spoiling? So it is with a man's mind. 
A wrong thought harbored there soon 
spoils the whole thinking system. 

I have two neighbors, both of whom 
are pretty fair sort of men, but years 
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“Teaser” 
For Jaded 
Appetites— 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream or 
preserved fruit 


Ready to serve instantly 
—just open the box and 
enjoy an extra good dish— 


Convenient, crisp, 
delicious, wholesome. 


“The Memory Lingers” 
Sold by Grocers 


Made at the 
POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD. 
Pure Food Factories 
Battle Creek, - Mich. 
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into some kind of trouble 
between them. Their 
dislike and mistrust of one another has 
so poisoned their other thoughts that 
they think everything the other one does 
was done for meanness. 

It would be a good thing if we could 


ago they got 
which still lasts 


only go over our minds and sort them 
like the apple barrels. December, with 
its Christmas cheer and holiday spirit 
would be a good time for that. A man 
ought to feel gracious toward all men 
then if he ever does. 


These people who are always getting 
slighted and are continually having their 
feelings hurt aré another class of people 
whose thoughts need a careful sorting. 
Healthy minded people are not that way. 

What is so pleasant on these cold win- 
ter nights as to sit by the fire and read. 
We like to read aloud each evening, some- 
interested in. A day's 


thing we are all 
work in the cold air makes one appreciate 
the comfort of a warm fireside. 

When you buy a pure bred animal it 
is well to remember that the pedigree is 
valuable only as the man that made it 
out is honest. A dishonest breeder is a 
curse to any line of pure bred business. 


Ifonesty is an asset that is not counted 
in money but that has no limit in its 
value. 

Last fall I stock buyer 
whose word was good with every stock 
man he had ever dealt with. For a rad- 
ius of a hundred miles he was noted for 


met an old 


his honesty. That is being great and 
noted in the right way. 
The Illinois Bankers’ Association has 


the right idea of the value of better meth- 
ods of farming in their business. At a 
recent meeting they spent much of their 
time in discussing soil conservation, crop 
rotations, and better general education 
for farmers. 

They also advocated federal funds for 
demonstration farms, supported the good 
roads movement and favored some form 
of agricultural education in the country 
schools. 

Don’t discourage the boy’s plan; guide 
him to change them if necessary but let 
him plan. When he curls up in the chim- 
ney corner and studies over the seed cat- 
alogues, don't laugh at him, encourage 
him. Get him to love the growing things 
and he will not leave the farm. 

The best legacy a farmer can leave his 
country is sons who are intelligent, hon- 
est farmers. The country needs their 
service just now. 

Encourage the boys to kill every rab- 
bit they can this winter. The damage 
done by rabbits does not stop with the 
trees they girdle. The rabbit is a car- 
rier of several parasitic diseases of ani- 
mals. Like some other things they look 
more innocent than they are. 

Winter is the time when fires are likely 
to start. Hot fires and defective chim- 
neys are often the causes. All chimneys 
should be inspected before the hottest 
fires are needed. The destruction by 
fires is impressed upon me just now, as 
this fall we lost 450 bushels of wheat 
when the setting burned. 

Before we can come to that we must 
get the next generation to appreciate the 
farm, 

Some kind of fire protection is just as 
important an article as anything else.— 
Geo. W Godfrey. 


. . 
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Education is a process of training that 
fits us into life and environments and 
makes us expressive and_ serviceable 
where we live. If our education fails in 
these essentials, we have surely eluded, 
and graft has played upon our time and 
money.—O. H. Benson. 
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Punishment comes slowly, but it comes. 





Are You Think- 
ing of Buying 


if So, Settle 
estion ee By 


A Home? seerienne 


Down here in the Gulf Coast of Texas, about 
twenty miles from Houston, we have not had 
one real hot night during the past summer. and 
we will not have those snows and Dlizzards this 
coming winter, that we used tc dread when in 
lowa. The gulf breezes coming over the South- 
ern waters temper the atmoshere both in winter 
and summer. and the gentle rains make the 
corn and the cotton and vegetables bring forth 
and bear their products for our consumption. 
The potatoes. melons. sugar-cane, peanuts and 
sweet potatoes all have been a success in our 
new colony this year. and these were raised on 
the ground that last year was growing in prairie 
hay. Oh what an opportunity is here for the 
man who is determined to stop paying rent. 


Fall and winter work 


The setting of cabbage and lettuce, and the plant 
ing of potatoes for the fall crop was finished in 
September. Many are now plowing sod, getting the 
ground ready for thousands of orange and fig trees, 
which will be planted during the months of January 
and February. 


We are growing rapidly 


Dear reader, have you heard about our Colony! 
About three hundred Northern people who have 
moved down here on farms, buying all the way from 
10 acres to as much as 320 acres each, we are #0 
delighted and satisfied that we are glad to tell others 
about the new South. 


The good things we have 


We have our churches and school houses in the 
colony. The big city of Houston and many railroads 
are near at hand. 

The main line of the Santa Fe Railroad runs direct- 
ly through ourcolony. Many of our colonists have 
telephones installed, Not the least to be considered, 
is the fact that our Colony is made up of a high class 
of intellectual and enthusiastic people, determined 
on building for the future. 

Have you read our paper! If not, write me, and I 
will be glad to send you a copy and give you, as best 
I can, any other information about our colony. 


G. I. Huffman, 
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GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE 


Official 100-page REE GOVERN 
LAND. describes every acre « every county veins 
States; contains township and section plats, Maps. 
Tables and Charts showing inches rainfall annually, 
elevation above sea level by counties, homestead and 
other government land laws, tells how and where to 
get government land without living on it; United 
States Patent, Application Blanks, all about govern- 
ment irrigated farms and necessary information to 
procure government land. Price 25 cents postpaid. 
Address, HOMESEEKER PUB. CoO., St. Paul, Minn. 


FLORIDA FARM SACRIFICE 


To close estate at once I must sacrifice beautiful 26 acre 
Florida home, 6 room cottage, modern improvements. 
Barn, outhouses, all necessary live stock, poultry, ma 
chinery and equipments. Will yield over 84,000 a year. if 
properly cared for. Price complete 81500. Terms 850 cash ; 

$26 quarterly, if desired by responsible party. Possession 


March 1. Careof OwnersA.Jordan, Glidden, Wis 


FREE “INVESTING FOR PROFIT” MAGAZINE. Send 
me your name and I will mali you this magazine 
absolutely Free.. Before you invest a dollar + “y- 
get this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest 8 or more per month. Tells ¥ ou 
how 81,000 can grow to $22,000 how. to judge different 
classes of investments, the Real Rarhing “Rower of your 
money. This magazine — months Freeif you write today. 
arber, Publisher, 
Chicago 


q* 
R. 414, 28 Jackson Bivd., - - 


TEXAS INVESTMENT Buy’ farm orchard 


garden lands near 
Houston, the greatest and most prosperous city in 
the southwest where values are going up all the 
time and fortunes made in real estate in short time. 
Easy terms if desired. Single —_ pays for land. 
Several crops annual! Addre 

E.C.Robertson, 501 Kiam Bids... Houston, Texas 


IN AITKIN COUNTY, the PARK REGION of MINNESOTA 
atour MILLWARD SETTLEMENT, we offer our own lands. 
near Markets, Schools, Churebes, Railroads. Rich soil, 
abundant water for Farmers, Stock and Dairymen. At 
our prices and terms, everyone may owna home. Maps 
and particulars free. Address Land Agent. 

Cc. R. 1, & P, Ry. Co., 94 Wolvin Bdg., Duluth, Minn. 


MINNESOTA FREE 200-PAGE BOOK 

















compiled by the state 
Accurate information about prices of lands in and 
products of each County. 2.000.000 ae homestead 


lands. MONTHLY STATE SCHOOL LA yh SALES. 
Address STATE BOAR D OF IMMIG ION, 
Room 277 State Capitol, st. Paul, ! Choaen 





Cash For Your Farm or Business buyer 


and seller together, no matter where located. ary 
want to buy or sell, address FRANK P. CLEVELA 
1264 ADAMS EXPRESS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TO BUY sell or exchange property, address 
9 Northwestern B Agy. Mi polis, Minn. 

If you buy seeds from advertisers in 
Successful Farming, you are sure to 


get fair treatment. Read our guar- 
antee. 
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Preserving Manure. 

Great care should be observed tc guard 
against manure waste during the win- 
ter, From now on the stock will be kept 
up in stalls and under sheds to a much 
greater extent and quantities of manure 
will have to be provided for. Concrete 
floors that will conserve the urine are 
nearest perfection but in their absence 
much can be done. In all cases be lib- 
eral with the bedding of straw, if im 
plenty. Make a foundation of it thick 
enough to absorb and hold all the liquid 
and add to it daily. In box stalls and 
under sheds it is best to allow the ma- 
nure to accumulate to a good depth. The 
daily tramping of the stock together 
with the free bedding added, will keep 
all dry and without heating or odor. 
This deep yet dry layer or manure makes 
a perfect absorbent for all liquids which 
never penetrate to the soil. When con- 
ditions compel clean up and haul this 
manure directly to the fields, preferably 
to one where there is a growing crop, 
such as grass, clover or wheat, whose 
roots will catch the down-leaching ni- 
trates and store them in plant tissues. 
If the ground be too soft or there is no 
field available to receive it, bed it in flat 
ricks not over three feet deep, where it 
may receive the rain evenly over its sur- 
face and not heat so readily. Place it 
where its drainage and soakings may be 
of some value but whenever possible, 
store it under roof. Spread under cover 
and tramped over by stock will prevent 
heating and the escape of ammonia. The 
more loosely it is piled, the more quickly 
it generates heat.—JL. R. Johnson. 


Rp POL 


Stump Pulling. 

The stump puller removes stumps very 
rapidly, many stumps that require sev- 
eral hours of hard labor by hand can 
be pulled out in a few minutes with a 
machine. The stumps are pulled out en- 
tirely, leaving no roots to obstruct the 
plowing and cultivating the field after 
broken ‘up, as when the field is grubbed 
by hand: many large roots are left which 
make difficult plowing. 

When using the stump puller, small 
trees, grubs, bushes, clusters, ete., may 
he pulled out. It is nearly impossible 
to grub out stumps from rocky soil, but 
the condition does not bother the stump 
puller, for it works equally well on the 
different kinds of soil. 

The stump puller presents very few 
dangers during its operation. The stump 
machine is comparatively easy to overate, 
its parts are few and simple. The stumps 
will pull out much easier if the soil is 
wet as it is in spring when the frost 
leaves the ground or after a heavy rain. 

A stump puller may also be used for 
many other purposes on the farm: often 
the farmer wishes to move his buildings, 
a tree may fall across his driveway dur- 
ing a storm which will obstruct the road, 
heavy rocks that his horses cannot haul 
may be moved and many other uses for 
the puller may be found. 

When selecting a machine it is well to 
select one which is not too small as the 
larger machines will do the work faster 
and better than the smaller size. Before 
purchasing a stump puller, the firm should 
be consulted for information regarding 
what size to buy. There are at present 
several good machines on the market. 

Will it pay to invest money in a stump 
puller? To this question I answer yes, 
providing a person has one or more acres 
of land to clear. It is much cheaper to 
do the grubbing with a machine than 
by hand. The size and number of stumps, 
have something to do with the cost 
I think, however that the cost of the ma- 
chine grubbing need not be more than 
one-third the cost of grubbing by hand. 
R. H. Peterson, Hennepin Co., Minn. 
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eep Your SoilatTop Notch 


Producing Power 


HE utmost care and attention given to plowing, harrowing, seeding, 
cultivating, and harvesting cannot make up for lack of fertilizer, 
which is necessary to keep the soil at the top-notch of its producing 

power. In fact, fertilizing is of first importance. 

Of all fertilizers, manure is best, because it replaces just the elements’. 
the crops have extracted, and is most economical. 

But to get its full value, manure must be spread evenly, in proper quan- 
tities. Only a good manure spreader will spread it this way. det anlIHC 
if you want to be sure of the greatest value for your money. 


I H C Manure Spreaders 
Corn King, Cloverleaf, Kemp 20th Century 


are simple, strong, and perfect in design and construction. They are light 
in draft and durable. Here are some of the features and advantages that 
make I H C spreaders the best investment for you. ; 

The method of transmitting power from the wheels to the beater is 
simple and direct. There are no unnecessary parts to wear. The beater is 
large in diameter, and the teeth are long, square, and chisel-pointed, so 
that the manure is thoroughly pulverized and thrown out before it wedges 
against the bars, thus reducing the draft. 

The apron is supported by steel rollers, and the slats are placed close 
together, so that manure does not sift down and interfere with the move- 
ment of the rollers. The steel wheels have ample strength to carry many 
times the weight they will ever be called upon to bear. The rims are 
flanged inwardly to prevent cutting and rutting of mecdows and accumula- 
tion of trash. There is no reach to prevent short turning. 

I H C Manure Spreaders are made in several styles and sizes for field, 
orchard, and truck farm use. See the I H C local dealer for catalogues and 
complete information, or, write direct. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
USA 





IH C Service Bureau 
The Bureau is a clearing house for agricultural 


data. It aims to learn the best ways of doing things 
on the farm, and then distribute the information. 
Your individual experience may help others. Send 
your problems to the I H C Service Bureau. 








Cabbage Weighing 
24 Pounds in March 


raised in Southern Alabama, Western Florida and the Galf 
Coast, with shipp season commencing early in and 
commanding from 82.00 to $2.50 per crate at shipping point. 

This same land then planted in sweet potatoes will yield $100 to 
$160 per acre, and, in addition, an excellent forage crop, 


3 Crops a Season From Same Land 


No long winters, but an averace of $12 working days a year. 
Stock needs littie protection and thrives on quaaing teatent 
with an abundance of good water. Send for our booklets and 
read of the actual experiences of former Northern and W 
farmers who are ney becoming rich off the fertile lands of 
Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi and Western Florida. 


LOW ROUND-TRIP RATES 1st AND 3d TUESDAYS EACH MONTH 


G. A. PARK, Gen’! Immigration and Industrial Agent 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Room 258 Louisville, Ky. 
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BETTER BOYS #2 GIRLS 
ON _TME FARM 
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THE FARM BOY’S CHOICE OF A VOCATION. 

A URN which way you 
will upon the great 
broad highway of life 
there you will always 
be able to find the 
wrecks. and broken 
forms of human kind— 
men and women who 
have failed in helt life purposes. Strange 
to say, that particular aspect of the science 





of character-building which has to do 
with the substantial preparation for vo- 


cational life has been very much neglected. 
By what rule do men succeed in their call- 
ings and by what differing rule do other 
men fail? Are some fore-ordained to suc- 
cess and others to failure? Is there an in- 
herent strength in some and a native weak- 
ness in others? Is there = type of educa- 
tion and training which specially fits and 
prepares for each of the native callings? 
None of these questions have been 
thoroughly gone into with a view of find- 
ing out what were best to be done and 
what best to leave undone. So we blunder 
along, hit or miss, in the vocational train- 
ing of our boys and girls. 

SHOULD THE FARMER'S SON FARM? 

In attempting to give helpful sugges- 
tions to farm parents relative to their 
boy’s vocation, perhaps this question will 
first démand an answer. The tenative 
reply to it is this: The farmer’s son or 
any other man’s son should follow that 
calling for which he is, best suited by na- 
ture and in which he will thereby have the 
greatest amount of native interest, pre- 
vided it be practicable to prepare him for 
such calling. 

Some farm boys are destined by nature 
for mechanical pursuits, others for social 
or clerical work, others for captains of in- 
dustry, and so on. Likewise, the city boys 
may reveal in their natures a great variety 
of instinctive tendencies and _ interests 
which will be found of great worth in 
guiding them inte .1ccessful life occupa- 
tions. 

Yes, the farmer's son should by all 
means take up his father’s business, pro- 
vided ,that at maturity he may have both 
native and acquired interest in the same 
and that to a degree predominating any 
other native or acquired interest. 

IMPATIENCE OF PARENTS, 

It can be proved that the country boy 
matures more slowly than the city boy. 
For example, at the age of sixteen he is 
behind the latter in height, weight, school 
training and sociability. The city boy 
matures more rapidly but the country boy 
makes up for the loss by a longer period 
of development. It is my firm belief that 
this fact of slow growth proves a tre- 
mendous advantage to the country youth 
in that it allows for greater stability of 
character and especially a greater amount 


of courage and aggressiveness in form of 
permanent life habits. 
I wish that all rural parents might 


realize the evil consequences of being im- 
patient with the son in respect to his 
choice. of a life work. Many a good boy 
is hounded and driven about by the con- 
tinuous nagging of his par-~ts who ignor- 
antly believe that he sbeuld have his 
destiny all planned and ready for its 
realization. As a result this same good 
boy is often driven to desperation and to 
the point of leaving the home place and 
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that bind him to parents and to seek the 
position wherein he may earn a living. As 
a matter of fact, few young men have any 
very clear reliable vision of their future 
life at the age of 18, or aven 20. 

Many of the best men in the world are 
faltering and uncertain even as late as 
25. However, if their relatives and friends 
would only exercise all due patience, offer- 
ing only such helps and suggestions as 
they can give, and trusting for future 
events to be finally guided by a light from 
within the youth himself—then I say, 
practically every man may be expected 
finally to come to some line of effort that 
will bring him a comfortable living. 

THE FOUNDATION IN WORK. 

Many rural parents weighted down with 
the overwork of the farm cherish and 
express a very earnest desire that their 
sons may find some easier form of earning 
a living. So they deliberately plan with 
the boy the “easy” course to be pursued. 
Said one such farmer: “Wife and I de- 
cided that there would not be much in it 
for Henry except hard work if he settled 
down on the home place so we decided to 
send him to college and educate him for 
something that offered less work and more 
pay.” So they shielded the son from the 
heavier duties of the farm and encouraged 
in every way the boy’s thought of an easy 
way to success. 

But one thing these well-meaning par- 
ents failed to foresee. That is, when the 
boy entered college he began to look for 
that same sort of royal road to learning. 
The assigned lessons and tasks soon took 
the appearance of drudgery and he dodged 
and avoided them wherever possible. In 
less than a year the youth had failed at 
college and was back home. “The confine- 
ment of the college did not agree with his 
health.” More than three years have 
passed since and the boy has spent the 
time drifting from one “job” to another 
and all the while growing weaker in char- 
acter and in integrity. 

Here we have but another instance of 
the old, old story, with Its tragic aspects. 
Yet, nearly all the faltering, vacillating 
men now drifting about the country might 
have been saved through careful training |c 
in the performance of work. 

The boy who would be insured success 
in his coming vocation must be required 
to buckle down to solid work of a kind 
and amount to suit his years and strength. 
He must learn through the character- 
luilding experience of toil not only what it 
means to stay by an assigned duty till it 
is performed, but he must also experience 
*he unfailing joy of work well done. He 
will thus have the advantage of the spur- 
f successful effort and acquire the be- 
ginnings of that splendid  Self-reliance 
which is a distinguishing mark of all suc- 
cessful men. 

CLEAN UP THE PLACE, 

But there is a sort of drudgery and ugli- 
ness against which the boy’s nature in- 
stinctively rebels and it ought to. I refer 
to the actual conditions of overwork and 
accompanying rundown appearance that 
characterizes so many farm homes today. 
No wonder the boys hasten away to the 
city to find a “job.” 

Why not clean up the place by cutting 
away the underbrush and weeds, by plant- 
ing shade trees and repairing fences and 
out buildings? By painting and renovat- 





breaking away from the affectionate ties 





ing the house and barn? And all this as 
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Can Feel Safe 


when driving home at night 
if you use a Rayo road 
lantern. 


Its strong, white light re- 
veals the road ahead; the 
ruby disc in the reflector is 
a warning in the rear. 


It is attached to the vehicle by a 
simple bracket. Lift it off, and you 
have a first-class hand lantern. 


Rayo lanterns are made in au- 
merous styles, sizes and finishes. 
They -are the strongest and most 
reliable you can find, 
and will not blow 
or jar out. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
globes, clear, red or green, as 

esired. Wicks inserted in 
burners, ready to light. 


Dealers everywhere; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 


Use KEROSENE 
Engine FREE! 


_ “DETROIT” Kero- 
ne shipped on 15 days’ 
-' ll, rial, proves kerosene 
fost vert 


safest. most powerful 
satisfied, per, lowest 
price ever given on reli ate farm 
engine; if not, pay nothing. 
Gasoline Going Up! 
Automobile owners are 
burning up 6o much 
line that the world’ pene ly 
2 yeantag chest. Gasoline 
to lic higher a? coal 
Bult go ne D p. Two 
thir nts of coms oil do work of 
ree pints gasoline. No 
aste, no Se no inders can- 
explosion from coal not carbonize 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


The “DETROIT” is the only engine that handles 
coal ofl successfully; uses alcohol, gasoline and benzine, 
too. Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
parts—no cams—no sprockets—no gears—no valves—the utmost 
in simplicity, power andstrength. Mounted onskids, All sizes, 
2to 20h. > instockreadytoship. Completeenginetested just 
before >7- ung. Comes all ready torun. Pumps, saws, threshes, 
churns, separates milk, grinds feed, shells corn, runs home 
electric-lighting plant. rices (stripped), $29.50 up. 
Sent any place dl 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't buy an engine 
till you investigate amazing, money-saving, power-saving 
“DETROIT.” _o— in use. Costs only postal to find 
out. If you are firstin your neighborhood to write, we will allow 
you Special Extra-Low Introductory price. Writel 


Detroit Engine Works, 330 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, 


Make’25 to *50 Weekly 


selling the Automatic Combination Tool in 
y. A Fence Builder's Tool, 

ack, Vice, Wrench, etc. 

‘eamsters, in Factories, 

Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 24Ibs. Capacity 3 
tons. Noexperience necessary. Free instruc- 
tion. Write for special offer to live agents. 


Send no m ary cx t ompany ‘ou live. 
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an investment in behalf of the children 
and their possible future interest in the 
farm home as the best place on earth in 
#hich to dwell. 

All this and more might be urged as 
neans of guiding the thoughts of the farm 
voy towards the possib-lities of his tak- 
ing up the calling of .is father. An& 
while all these material dvantages ma§$ 
not serve to overcome the n. ‘ural tendency 
of the young man to seek a radically dif- 
ferent type of occupation, they will at 
least make it move certain ‘that his natural 
abilities for-an agricultural pursuit were 
not left unwakened. 


A SUCCESSFUL VOCATION CERTAIN. 

Finally it may be said that the success- 
ful vocational life of the ordinary country- 
bred boy may be guaranteed as practically 
a certainty, provided he have every ordi- 
nary advantage of development and train- 
ing of which he is capable. 

Train him early in lessons of obedience 
and work. Make his life more wholesome 
through ample play and _ recreation. 
See that he learns how to earn money and 
how to save a part of his earnings. Pro- 
vide that he attend the public school reg- 
ularly until at least the grammar grades 
be finished. Give him an opportunity to 
become personaly interested in the business 
side of the farm life. Allow him opportu- 
nities to mingle with the cleanest possible 
society of his own age; and then await 
patiently his own inner promptings as to 
what line of work he should take up. A 
college course May prove necessary in or- 
der to help him uncover deeper and better 
levels that lie hidden In his nature. Then, 
after he has chosen a calling in this care- 
ful and reliable way, with all your might, 
mind, and soul encourage and support 
him in his efforts! This is practically the 
only way to make a big, efficient man and 
citizen of your boy and to make his call- 
ing a divine calling. 


(To be Continued) 


By Aeroplane to Rome. 

From Paris to Rome by air route. 
accomplished fact. 

What of it? Why a very great deal, 
it means that we will quit wasting money 
on armor plate and big guns and other 
junk of that sort pretty soon, because 
they will be useless; and people will not 
forever continue to buy things which can- 
not do them some good. 

It means quick and will mean cheap 
transportation, for there is no right of 
way to purchase, or ,fight over in the 
courts of law, there are no enormous bills 
for maintenance accruing and requiring 
the bulk of the profits every month. , 

There will be no expenses for tire re- 
pairs to compare with those of the aute 
and the right road will be a matter of 
the compass and God's clear sky. 

True they are noisy almost as noisy 
as the auto was at first, but that will be 
forgotten as will be the hazards which the 
pioneers took, when they acquire auto- 
matic control, all of which will come. 

“Beaumont’s prowess in winning this 
race was rewarded in Rome by $20,000 
in gold.” 

Meaning that in this day and age of 
the world the man who does things gets 
paid for it, aside from the glory which 
he derives, and pleasure which comes 
from victory. 

The old order changeth. 


An 


It is changing 


on the farm, we need these days a farmer 
who is more of a machinist than a mere 
more brains and 


hulking mass of muscle: 
less brawn.— 


Increased Value 


of Land From 
$30 to $125 Per 
Acre by Pulling 

All the Stumps 


H. E. Blackwell of Sheridan, Oregon, paid 
$30 per acre for land with stumps oa palled the 
stumps with the Hercules, and now he says the 
land is worth $125 orupperacre. If you have 
stumps on yourland, this is probably the best 
piece of reading matter that has cometo your 
attention for months and months. If you ao SE ae 
write us, we will mail you facts and to 
prove that— 

The Hercules Stump Puller will save you $1300 on 40 acres—the first year. It will make you ° 
at least $750 extra profit every year afterwards. It will double the realty value of your land. 


Hercules Stump Puller 


All Steel—Triple Power—30 Days’ Free Trial—3 Year Guarantee—and a Special Price Proposition. 


If you knew what it meant to have a Hercules Stump Puller on your place to clean your fields 
of stv nps—then to go around to your neighbors and clean their fields up at a nice prest. or rent 
the r achine to them, or move houses or barns—in short, if you only realized how much a 
Hercules would mean to you, you wouldn’t hesitate a minute to send for one now. 


Zaman, Rock Bottom Price to First Buyer 
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Get Free — 
Book < 


—because when we get 5,000 Hercules 
Stump Pullers introduced-in different 
localities throughout the country, we 
fe will put ourselves in line for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of sales that 
we could ~~ get in any other 
way. We know the wonderful 
advertising value of the Her- 
cules at work, because it 
is so remarkably efficient, 
economical and durable. 
Any ordinary manand team 
can pu.) an acre of stumps 
ada7with a Hercules, and 
we want to send you tes- 
timonia. letters to prove it. 
Let us tell you remark- 
able facts. Mail postal 
card now to 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 
220 17th St. 
Centerville, lowa 


Try Real 
Shaving Comfort 


~~ 
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N® matter how good a shave you 

have ever had, you have never 
really known Shaving Comfort if you 
have not used the 


Gillette Safety Razor 


NO STROPPING—NO HONING, absolutely 
safe. The Gillette Safety Razor is always ready 
and you can use it as fast as you like. 


A few rapid, sweeping strokes over your face and 
you’re shaved, 


The Gillette shave is the only really perfect shave— 

clean, quick, safe and economical. It is the safety 

razor that suits every man—because it's adjust- 

able You can adjust the flexible blade to givea 

perfect shave to the toughest beard or the ten- 

derest face. 

To shave with the Gillette is to be progressive. 
Try it. ? 

If you cannot buy the Gillette in your home town, send 

us the name of your dealer and we wil] mail catalog. 


Gillette Sales Co.,20i1 West 2nd ., Boston, Mass. 
O STROPPING - NO HONING 


king till 










This triple silver- 
plated razor with 
2 nickel-plated 
blade boxes and 
12 double-edged 
blades in handy 
case— 


Price, $5.00 
Combination Sets, $6.00 to $50.00 








You can learn more about modern improvements from reading the 





| 





catalogues sent out by our advertisers than in any other way. Write for 
those that interest you. 
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LACK OF SYSTEM. 








ITH all kinds of feed 
selling at such a high 
price, and _ with live 
stock of every descrip- 
tion commanding top- 
notch figures, the 
thoughtful farmer 
must feed judiciously, 


or he will 
the end of 


scientifically, 
the hole” at 


and 


carefully 
find himself 
the season. 
One of the greatest drawbacks to the 
present-day feeder his lack of sysem 
in handling and feeding. He has the stuff 


“in 


is 


to feed, and he néver stops to think and 
figure on the outcome—to see if he will 
obtain value received for what he feeds his 
stock, and still make enough to pay him 
fairly well for his labor. Only too often 
his stock is worth practically the same 
in the spring that they were when he 
started through the winter with them, 
and his work thus is thrown away, to- 


gether with all of his feed. 
SOME COMMON WASTES. 
Where roughage is clean and wholesome, 


wé force the stock to eat all of it before 
they are given any more. Many farmers 
simply keep the racks and mangers 


jammed full of roughage, and think they 
are feeding correctly, but this is a mis- 
take 

Stock will mince over their feed if if 
is not of the very choicest, and refuse to 
eat any that does not taste as good as 
the first few mouthfuls. The result is 
that, within a very short time, they will 
eat nothing but the very tenderest blades 
and heads, leaving the greater part of 
the feed untouched, simply because they 
have learned that more will be given them 
at, the folowing feed hour. 

To guard against this habit ~ being 
formed,. give only what roughage the ani- 
mals will eat up clean between feed times. 
Don’t try to force them to‘eat any musty 
or spoiled product, but just as soon as 
they begin to leave anything in their 
mangers that is not foul or too woody to 


be palatable and nourishing, remove all 
such refuse, give a small quantity of 
roughage, and do not offer them another 


spear till that is all picked up clean; then 
be careful not to feed enough again for 
them to mince over. 


Another common waste of feeding is 
seen where the farmer’ hauls out his 
roughage as he feeds tt. He rushes out 


in the morning, hooks up the team and 
tosses on a jag of hay, drives to the pas- 
ture or feed-lot and dumps it off. The 
hay is thrown’ off in great bunches. and 
the stock have it all trampled and broken 
up before they eat the half of it. 

They then refuse to eat that which is 
soiled and broken, and within a couple 
or three hours after the feed has been 
scattered, the stock are lying around on 
comfortable beds of ruined hay. This is 
one of the greatest mistakes we ever have 
observed in mid-winter feeding, and here 
is a two-fold waste attached to it. The 
stock is not supplied with sufficient feed, 
and consequently cannot remain in the 
condition they should; while one-half of 
the feed is lost. 

Stilk another blunder 
ing ‘the stock on their up-lands, with a 
view’ to having their manure where it 
is most needed without handling and haul- 
ing it. While it is trie that such a 
scheme saves most of the manure-hauling, 
it saves only a part of it, since the ani- 


is that of feed- 





mals will eat no more than enough to 
stay their hunger when thus exposed to 
the elements on the high, cold hills, and 
a goodly portion of their manure will be 
deposited somewhere behind a good wind- 
break, whither they have gone to seek 
shelter. Besides, such a_ practice will 
cause the stock to lose flesh. With only 
a part of what feed they require to keep 
their bodies warm and in growing condi- 
tion, and with the exposure to which they 


are subjected while feeding, any benefits 
that the farmer May expect from this 
method will be counterbalanced- many 


his losses. 
SYSTEMATIC FEEDING. 

In order that we may economize in feed, 
and at the same time secure the best re- 
sults, we must systematize in our feed- 
ing. 

In feeding on the ground, scatter the 
feed so thinly that the stock will have 
no chance to trample a part of it under- 
foot before they are half through eating 
it. Also, scatter it over a wide area, so 
that the more timid animals will have a 
fair show to secure their part of the feed. 
Never place feed in a corner nor against 
a fence, as some an)mal is liable to be 
fought and crowded Into the fence by 
others 

Where it is at all possible, stall feed- 
ing is the most practical and productive 
of the best results, since one can have each 
individual animal under his eye, and know, 
when and how to feed. It is also safer, 
as the larger and stronger stock will ‘get 
their allotted share, along with the smaller 
and more timid members of the herds. By 
stalling, the manure also is placed where 
it will be easier to handle and haul out 
to the fields than if the stock were fed 
over a large area, and more of a system 
ean also be employed 1n its distribution. 

While stock should be watered. before 
feeding, they will drink very little these 
cold mornings, and probably no bad results 
will follow if they are fed first, taking 
care that they do not go immediately to 
the watering troughs after leaving the 
stalls. We wait about an hour before al- 
lowing the animals to drink after eating. 
Roughage is given first in the morning. 
After they have eaten this a few min- 
utes, their digestive organs will have been 
invigorated and put in good working or- 
der by the rough substance, which they 
will grasp more readily than they would 
the solid, stronger grain-feeds. The grain 
is then fed, and will be transformed into 
available nutrition for their bodies at the 
earliest possible moment. 

It is well to add, here, that no two ani- 
mals in our stalls are fed alike, and here- 
in lies what we believe to be the greatest 
secret of successful feeding. We are at 
the present time feeding some animals 
double the amount that others of the same 
size are getting, simply because their appe- 
tities or their present condition demand 
it. Some will require a different mix- 
ture of grain. and boughten feed-stuffs; 
some will eat twice the amount of rough- 
age others will; and still others must 
be closely watched to prevent over-eating. 
These are only a few of the many phases 
to proper feeding that the practical, 
thoughtful farmer may observe and profit 
by. We must study our live stock—their 
likes, dislikes and peculiarities—if we 


times by 


are to realize the worth of these products 
from our high-priced land, with a rea- 
sonable margin of profit on our time and 





labor.—M. Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 
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Hobb Residence, Fryeburg, Me. 


Looks Like Stained Shingles 


Why don’t you roof your 
house with modern roofing ma- 
terial? It is more than a sub- 
stitute for shingles because it 
resists fire. 


NEPONSET 
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Best Shingles — 

Which, Addo ree a 

It is reddish brown—is laidinlaps— 2 
attractive as stained shingles, Widely (== 
used in country and city because it |=—™ 
makes the ideal roof for houses, ses, 


NEPONSET Proslate meets the present-day 
need of a permanent-wear, fire-resisting roof 
at an economical price. It lasts longer than 
the best shingles you can buy and costs less. 

Write for NEPONSET book giving all the 
facts. 

NEPONSET Paroid for barns; NEPONSET 
Red Rope for low cost construction. 

Write us if you do not know 
a NEPONSET dealer. 
FW. BIRD & SON 
(Established 1795) 
88 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 
New York Wash 
ow ae ington Portland, Ore. 


Canadian Plant, Hamilton, Ont. _ 
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SOMETHING 
NEW 


AGEN 


THOMAS ROPE MAKER 


Makes any length or thickness of rope 
out of binder twine, wool twine or any 
kind of waste twine. Twice as strong 
ry made Por Any one can 

0 per cent. 








do it. 

Agents coin oe money. Sells 
like wil. fire. ~~ ey neces- 
—— Just show your sale is 
made. Big profits. We want good 
agente in every county, Write for 
terms and free sample to workers. 


THOMAS wrc. co. 


MOTSINGER AUTO-SPARKER 


Starts ant Runs 





No other machine can do it suc- 
cessfully for lack of original 
tents owned by us. No 
wist motion in our drive. 










with No belt or switch 

Hy 2 el batteries whatever, for make 

—" and dust tin 7 puaventeod. 
toa MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
to-day. 339 Canal St. Pendileten, lad. 








WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With tpn on me 
wheels Toe oe. 


$18.45, Rerubbing your 
wheels % tosin.treed. 1 Ellin ag Oe 
¢.c. 


Learn how to buy direct. 
Mention Successful Farming when 








$5.95. Wagon Umbrella Fass. 
writing to advertisers. 
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Parcels Post and the Farmer = BE ED 
Continued from page & ’ : OS es 
/ THE ONLY SPAvIN CURE 


other farmer in working as hard as I can 
for the next thing we need. 

We have congressmen who are willing 
and anxious to get to work on parcels 
post legislation, but they feel that we, 
the farmers, are not particularly inter- 
ested, and they are afraid to go to work 
because certain interests have clearly de- 
fined their stand against it and they don’t 
feel Tike going counter to the wishes of 
the interests till they know that they 
will have at least some support from the 
farmers, whom they recognize as the most 
potent force in politics. 

The farmer vote is the thing, if the 
farmers will just for one year vote for 
men, for the men who are doing what they 
believe to be right, shelving the men whom 
we know are not doing what they are get- 
ting paid for, we would experience a feel- 
ing of accomplishment. We would realize 
something of the enormous power we pos- 
sess. 

It is a shame that we, the foremost 

country of the world in some ways should 
be so far behind the other civilized coun- 
tries in this one particular, in parcels 
post. 
But few other countries let private indi- 
viduals or corporations conduct or control 
the people’s business in transportation or 
the conduct of express; we have been ‘the 
easy picking of these express companies 
for many years. It is time they turned 
over a new leaf. It is our time to make 
them do it. 

The main thing is to get the stamps, 
and get to work.—Ernest Merrill Rode- 
baugh. 

Note: Mr. Rodebaugh is right. You 
can force Congress to give us parcels post 
or anything else we need if you each write 
a dozen letters to your Senator and Con- 
gressman right away. Don’t let up on 
him. Talk this at club meetings, insti- 
tutes and everywhere—and write letters.--- 
Editor. 




















Neat’s-Foot Oil. 
Simply because of lack of facilities for 


utilizing them many parts of animals 
killed upon the farm necessarily go to 
waste. One part, however, usually wasted 
may be saved and turned to profitable ac- 
count. The hoofs of beef animals may be 
made to yield the rather expensive, very 
useful neat’s-foot oil with little trouble 
The method is as follows: 

Wash the hoofs thoroughly and put 
them in a kettle to simmer slowly in rain 
water. Continue the simmering from three 
to five hours, preferably not less than four, 


then allow the kettle and its contents to 


cool. By morning of the next day the oil 
will have parted with much of its impuri- 
ties which will have sunk to the bottom of 
the kettle if plenty of water has been used, 
that is, if the pot has been kept full even 
until it was removed from the fire. The 
oil may be skimmed off and put in fresh 


boiling soft water and allowed to settle 


until cold. This is to allow the fat to sep- 
arate from he oil and to get rid of any 
impurities that may be present when re- 
moved from the kettle. The fat may be 
used for soap-making 

Neat’s-foot oil is an excellent lubricant 
for machinery because it will not thicken 
or gum. For softening leather it has 
hardly an equal. The usual quantity 
secured from the hoofs of a single ox is 
approximately a pint, but for even this 
small amount the work involved is not ex- 
cessive. To reduce the trouble, however, 
the hoofs of several animals may be saved 
and boiled at one time provided the 


weather is cool enough to prevent their 
spoiling 


-—John Malcolm. 























































Sa 
H treet a fair and square p ition to every man who — \ 
‘ou | 
' © is with your horse entirely free of charge and we will cure Y 
him of any form of lameness. We send you a $1000 Warranty 
MACK’S $1000 SPAVIN REMEDY 
Must Cure or Your Money Must Be Returned 
Not only for the sake of the horse, but for your pocket-book as well, you shonld write us today. Just mark on the 
yicture of the horse in the lower corner of this advertisement the place where the swelling occurs. ‘Then clip 
lame, and age of the animal. We will tell you just what the lameness is and what to do for it. We will 
uso send you our Free » “Horse Sense,” full of valuable information. 
Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil, Sprung Knee, 
Lacerated and Ruptured Tendons, Sweeny, and all other forms of lameness affecting 
yuickly restores natural conditions in the bones, muscles and tendons---cures the 
lameness in just a few days to stay cured and the animal may be worked as usual. Contains 
If khim, Pri 00 bottle. If he re- 
cur. , ill ack’ Bee ee ete ant we will coe thes your 
1,000 Spavin Remedy for ¥. No matter where, when or from whom you buy 
snd is accompanied our $1000 a Bond, which insures you that your money 
tunded if the remedy fails to do all we claim for it, as stated in our guaranty. Do not accept a sub- 
suretocure. It stands supreme as a remedy in all forms of lameness. 
MeoKALLOR DRUG COMPANY, Binghamton, New York 
in Every Towns 
i enttepematienebnemialcadnam ean 
I want to place 10 Manure Spreaders or more in every township in 
I have to cut my prices to the bone to do it! So the 
first ten men or more who answer this from each town- 
in the world—Galloway’s New No. 5, with Mandt’s New 
Gear. A gift of as good as $50 to these men—be one of 
when you can buy direct from Galloway? Keep the 
money in your pocket and get a Setter machine, 
trucks, $64.75—sent on 30 to 60 days’ free trial— 
money back if it doesn’t 


/ Sor_p UNDERA SIOOOBOND 
breeds or works horses. e will tell you what the tr 
Bond to guarantee you against loss——for 
A lame horse means money lost. You can neither work him or sell him to advantage. 
he picture out and enclose it with your letter telling what caused the lameness, bow long the horse has been 
We Guarantee to Cure Bone or Bog Spavin, Ringbone, Thoroughpin, 
phorse. It’s a powerful remedy that goes right to the bottom of the trouble and 
pothing that can injure the horse and heals without leaving scar, blemish or loss of hair. 
order is filled without delay. 
Mack's $1000 Spavin Bomedy the priceis the same. Every bottle is Tm yaya 
stitute, for there is no other remedy like Mack's $1000 Spavin y—nothing so powerful and 
if = Answer ! 
the country in the next few months. And that means that 
ship will receive a ae. offer on the best Spreader 
them! hy hand over $50 extra to a dealer or agent 
My 45-55 bushel Spreader, $39.50—complete with 
satisfy « 






Don’t Wait! 


Get quick action on this won- 
derful offer. Be one of the first from 
your township. I have the world beaten on Man- 
ure Spreaders—Mandt’s famous new gear and 
eleven special patented features that cost you not 
one penny extra. | prices to you are less than 
your dealer can buy Spreaders for spot cash in car 
load lots! Send your name and address on postal 
today, and my big offer will go to you at once. 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President 
William Galloway Company, 199A Galleway Station, 
Waterloo, lowa 

























F. 0. B. 
Waterloo 







With Mandt’s Now 


F REE-FARMACCOUNT Book 


T ae v gs a’ 
Secacters myth 
‘o one pay acent for ‘se Farm Account It 
will be sent free to any farmer who will be good enough to tell who and where 
he is. The cost of a crop never demanded closer attention. i farm 
| a money in the bank This book is arranged to keep all accounts in simple 
orm—more simple, and certainly more practical, than trying to remern 
them ; —- w J. charge eee pee Peat cant time 
record ; section for personal accounts. inkor it. 
Not a cheap affair. It is meant for business. ie quality is in hecping with 


BICKMORE’S 














Send Your Name 
on This Coupon 
















































GALL CURE «m=. 
a remedy that and the horse worksall Postal 
the time. Users keep it in their stables the year Card ra 
round—they believe in it. It is always ready Pi F of 
for Harness or Saddle Galls, Chafe, R a. a 
Burns, Cuts, Scratches, Grease Heel, etc. In / ” Send 
cows vated for —— Tears, ome “ mes 
tute. on Bickmore’s Gall Cure— >. Om 
for the sake of your "shealth. But write / 
Me ROOK H) ce Reign eee Doe” /” /”* cb 
ly for you, No cost. No obliga’ “Farm 
Srexuvnr Gatt Coss Co. Send your name and address—that’s all. f Beaadint 
os Town, uamt,e.8.4.1| Bickmore Gall Cure Co. Pa ae 3 
Box 26, Old Town, Maine o ¥ 
. SF 


A Mon TRIAL. 


; time you're 
75. 





nd of tha 



















can Razor. Shave with it for 20days. If at the 
Seed and bevel ou can’t help liking this fine English crucible steel, oven tem- 
"§ it worth writing to find a razor that just suite 
Catalog Seat THE JOHN DARCY co. Dept. Leute, Mes 


Wr MONTHS FREE 
Satisfied that it’s the best razoryou ever put to your face send us $l. 
sold right. State whether you want sound oF Gqnese pote wen gtd yl ae 
38D, 


end us YOOr name and address. We w 
SS 
X=) If not, just send back therazor and there will be no charge. But 
nare point; wide, medium or narrow biade; whethe beard 
stiff, medium or soft and howolten yoa Me wor oo A aed Hy 
Complete Cutlery Free. 
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Business Farming 


full of quality. The other sow might 
Farmers are the greatest producers in; weigh less than two hundred and _ be 
the world, yet they ure least systematic|/scrubby in every way. Nevertheless the 


and sueccessfu: in handling and marketing 


Not one in ten keeps any 
They have 


their products. 
account of expense or work. 
no actual knowledge of the of 
bushel of grain, of a dozen of a 
bushel of apples, nor do they know what 
the individual cows of their herd are pro- 
ducing. This chaos should be exchanged 
for a good system of bookkeeping so that 
shall know where we are at. 
Most farmers dispose of their surplus 
products to the first available market, 
having no. facilities for holding over. They 
cannot take advantage of any future 
market, however the offer. These 
products sold early are held by commis- 
sion men and, at a proper time they re- 
alize profits far beyond the farmer him- 
self. 

The housewife worries all summer 
through the rains and hot sun to care 
for the young turkeys, then several weeks 


cost n 


CLES, 


we 


s 00d 


Animal Individuality. 

Men will forget that there such a 
thing as quality in stock or poultry or at 
least seem to undervalue it. A hen that 
jis sub-standard in shape and in color 
cannot be expected to produce show birds. 
I have known farmers to start out to 
find out which was the better of two 
breeds of hogs by raising a litter of each 
together. Maybe one sow might weigh 
about five hundred pounds and be chucked 


Is 


farmer performs his experiment and is 
satisfied. 

Would a heifer from a cow that pro- 
duced six quarts a day be likely to make 
as good a dairy cow as the daughter of 
|a twenty-four quart cow? A farmer once 
visited a famous herd of hogs. He did 
not seem to appreciate what made these 
hogs valuable and asked why his hogs 
were not worth much. The breeder 
replied that it was in their individuality. 
The farmer turned up his nose at this as 
would a great many other farmers. But 
the individuality is all there is to an 
animal to commend him. The selection 
of these good animals is what has brought 
flocks and herds up to their present high 





as 


standard. Your esteem for this matter 
of individuality will not determine the 
value of your flocks and herds and the 


size of your profits—Z. J. Reed, Craw- 
ford Co., Jil. 


Winter Care of 


With many farmers the sheep are much 
neglected in winter. One reason for this 


Sheep. 





before Thanksgiving she grows uneasy 
for fear she will not be able to sell them 
and lets them go at the first oifer at a 
price from five to ten cents below what 
they will sell fer at Thanksgiving or 
Christmas. Some dealer gets the profit, 
not the housewife. Last year there were 


thousands sold at eleven cents a pound, 


and in less than a month buyers were of- 


fering seventeen cents Almost every 
year the increased price will justify 
holding the turkeys. 

Summer butter and eggs are sold off 


for less than their real value and do not 
reach the consumer at once but are stored 
by the commission men for higher prices 
in the fall. Why do not the farmers 
combine and establish a co-operative cold 
storage and get the profit that belongs to 
them. 

It is just as easy for the farmers to 
combine forces and own their own cold 
storage plants, elevators, etc., as for any 
other corporation to own them. They 
furnish nine-tenths of the material used 
to make them productive for their pres- 
ent owners. It’s their poultry, eggs, cat- 
tle, sheep. swine, grain, etc., that keeps 
the wheels of commerce moving. Then 
why not have hand at the throttle? Why 
net his voice give the command? Why 
not, in fact, his pocket the receiver of 
the fat plums?—D. B. P. 

Note: Think that storage proposition 
friends. A little business sense 
will increase the profits wonderfully. But 
that means co-operation and not quarrel- 


over, 


is that sheep will live with but little at- 
tention, but while they may live they 
come through the winter in poor shape 


The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


the standard treat- 
} ~~ back ‘of. it, 
to be a cure and guaran 
ay 4 experiment with substitutes 
or imitations, Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else yr may have 
tried—your money back if leming's 
Lump Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan 
of selling, together with fall information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser aint 
Most complete veterinary book ever printe: 
to be civen away. Sontains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. Wrive us for a free copy. 
LEMING BROS., Chemists 
281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 


Don’t fave a Blind One 
“VISIO’ 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Biindness 


ARSE tt te omar 
(Upthalmia), Cataract 
Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it will 
@bsolutely cure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal! has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
money /t 't does uot cure, 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


and it remains toda 
ment, with years o 

















and the ewes are not in .ondition to care 





WiSIO Remedy Ass’s, 2476 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mor > eae ee RR IR 








for their lambs even if they. do get lib- 
eral feeding after the lambs come. 
The most frequent cause of ewes not 
owning their lambs is that they have been 
neglected through the winter, they are 
certainly run down and have no milk for 
them and what use has a ewe with a 
lamb when she has no milk for it? 
The fleece of a neglected sheep is also 
light and of poor quality. If it pays to. 


y 
NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 







MINERAL 
> HEAVE 
REMEDY — 


‘CURES 
HEAVES 





keep sheep at all it certainly pays to Yourlorse 

keep them well. Then another point in tee only. 

sheep feeding is that sheep should have 
a ration suited to their nature. While $3 PACKAGE 

most of the food should be of a bulky aa aoa : 


nature it should furnish plenty of both 
protein and of mineral matter. The fleece 
requires a large amount of protein and 
of potash to grow it as it is largely made 
up of these substances. Some corn, oats 


CURE 


bockie< 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pe 






mo : 
$1 PACKAGE 
cures ordinary cases. 
"& Postpaidon receiptof 

Wanted 





Write Car descriptive 





and wheat bran can be fed to advan- 
tage to the sheep. Cow peas and clover 


hay are both good feeds for sheep but 
probably there is no other farm animal 
that will respond as readily to some green 
pasture such as early sown rye or winter 
oats. When these are not available such 
vegetables as turnips and mangles can 
be fed to advantage to the sheep.—A. Jd. 





ing.—Hditor. 











Wen bees 


== covet, tA —— 


Legg, Nicholas Co., W. Va. 
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SOW WEIGHED 9352 LBS. 
AT 23 MONTHS OLD 


than any man living. I have the largest and finest 
herd in the U. 8. Everyone an early developer. ready 
for the market at 6 months old. I want to place one 
Log in each commupity to advertise my herd. Write 
for plan, How to make Money From Hogs “ 


G. S, BENJAMIN, R. F. D. No. 22, PORTLAND. MICHIGAN 








Live Stock 


Every owner can sow get feo 
Dr. David Reberts Practical 
Home Veterinarian. 18 pg book. 
reg. price $1. Posts you on ailments 

and symptoms, enables you to treat dis- 

eases of all animala Call for it at 
your drug store. If not there, send 10c 
for postage and receive a copy direct. 


Dr. Devid Roberts Veterinary Ce., 
222 Grand Ave, Wanziesha. Wisi 





in 
tio 


$1 200 Tnary Coaree at home durin 


for successful students; cost 


ary 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


ear and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 
spare time; taught 
——- positions obtained 
thin reach of all; eatisfac- 
aranteed; particulars free. Qntario Vet rine 
rrespondence Scnoo!l, London, Can. 


simplest English; Diplom: 

















Mention Successful Farming when 





writing to advertisers. 
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SAVE-THE-HORSE 


SAVE-THE-HORSc BOOK is an encyclopediaor practica 
up-to-date reference. It is scientific but not technical. 
Takes in every scope and character of causing 
jameness. SEND FOR COPY. 

OFFICE OF JOHN C. NICHOLS, Mayor. 


esville, Wis., Sept, 26, 1911. 
Js Y.: Bend « bottie ve -the- 





Trey Chemical Co.,. " 
Herse. | used it on mare that threw two bog svavin« und ‘t did the 
wes 0. K. Seme mare a bad wire cut or c eves e his 
fo he bi tt ‘ 
— JOHN C, NICHOLS 
Nebr., June 4th 1911. 


Tobias, 

Chemical Co., Binghamton, N. Y.: 

i . Leured 

Linda bottle ot your loft of it toa friend whe hada mule with 
a spavin, which vete failed to oday 
says, ‘It’s ce’ $5.00 for another 4 
v Every bottle of 


Bave-the-Horse is 
sold with a signed 
legal contract. 
Send for copy anc 
letters f.07 
breeders, b'\siners 
men end bankers 
the world over on 
every kind of case 
16 Years’ Success 
NOT A LOST DAY 
W'!TH THE HORSE 
and results are 
absolutely per- 
manent. Note 
how our illustra- 
tions and meth 
ods are imitat- 
ed, then you will 
“understand its 
success and why 


frankly and clearly what to do. 

$5 low), urb, Splint. Capped Hock, 
No star or loss of hair.” Horse works as usual. 

36 Commercial Avenue, Binghamton, N. Y. 


we give an ironclad contract to refund money. 

EXPERT ADVICE FREE Poser ct... east ase 
a bettie, with a contract to permanently cure 
Bone and Bog Spavin, Thoroughpin, Ringbone 

bey si toa aone Tendons and ail lameness 

$5 at all ts or Dealers and Express Paid 

TROY CHEMICAL .CO. 

as well as painful 








4 Backache Neuralgia 
Lumbago Rheumatism 
Stiff Joints Sprains 


Combault’sCaustic Balsam 


WILL RELIEVE YOU. 


Itis penetrating, soothing and healing and forall 
Sores or Wounds, Felons, Exterior Cancers, Burns 
Boils, Carbuncles and all Swellings where an ‘outward 
application is required CAUSTIC BALSAM HAS NO 

UAL.Removes the soreness—strengthens the muscles. 

rice $1.60 per bottle. Sold by druggists or sent 
by usexpress prepaid. Write for klet L. 


The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 


Do You Want a Horse 


strained and crippled from 
slipping and falling, or do you 
want one sound, capable and 
fearless? 

That may seem like a fool- 
ish question, but it’s not more 
foolish than for you to buy 
cheap worthless horse shoe 
calks when ycu know 


JRED TIP GALKS 


are the pest. If you want to protect your horse 
against accidents consequent to icy streets and roads 
get a RELIABLE calk that will wear sharp and 
will not break or drop out of the shoe. That is the 
RED TIP... The only genuine Neverslip Calk hasa 
RED” |!P to guard you against inferior imitations. 

Send today for Booklet P telling all about them, 
NEVERSLIP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


IF YOU OWN A HORSE 


you must have Gleason’s Veterinary Hand 
B°ok and System of Horse Training. Every 
farmer knows who Professor Gleason is, and 
wants his -book —520 pages, fully illustrated, 
giving symptoms and treatment of all diseases, 
uot only of the horse but every animal on the 
farm. My Offer—I’ll send you, prepaid, a copy 
of this wonderful book for one new three-year 
subscription and 20c extra —70c in all. Write 


E. T. Merédith, Pub. Saccessfal Farming, Des Moines, lows 


50 FINE WHITE ENVELOPES with your 
name and address nicely printed, and a 
25e box of Sanitene Veterinary Salve all post- 
paidonly 2fc. §. ROSS, 378 Front St. New York 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Lo ee eae ee, sei Sarine, 22 
years test. Catalog & 
MOU TRORA CO ee 












































Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 
department. Questions answered free through this de- 
partment but answers at once by mai! are 50 cents an in- 
quiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with symp- 
toms and previous treatment, ifany. The remedies (“ 


scribed in these columns are intended to be prc by 
local druggists. However, our readers should consult 
our advertising columns, as in mauy cases reliable 
remedies are advertised for trouble animals are afflicted 
with and on account of having been scientifically com- 
pounded will be found to be more effective than medi- 
cines compounded by local druggists. Address all com- 
munications to Veterinarian, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Metritis-Lame Mare.—Durham cow 4 
years old, third calf this June. Before 
she had her last calf she appeared to 
be O. K. A few days after calf was 
born she appeared to be in distress; 
when walking she went very slowly. 
The middle of her back humped up and 
she puffed and almost grunted when 
breathing. This came and went at in- 
tervals of week or so. One day she 
became so bad she almost staggered 
and would not eat her food. We sent 
for doctor that night but he could not 
come until morning. He came in the 
morning but she had recovered from 
spell; the doctor said he could not tell 
what ailed her unless he saw her in 
that condition, but thought it was a 
bad case of indigestion. He gave me 
powders to give her morning and night 
for a few days and told me to give her 
one pound of Epsom salts in one dose, 
which I did. She has never since 
showed any distress but her back still 
remains humped except at times it ap- 
pears straight. Do you think there 
is anything wrong with her. She gives 
a lot of milk, eats good and appears to 
feel good. (b) Old mare over 20 years 
old last winter. I kept her in stable 
until this spring I took her to town to 


get shod; about a week after that I 
noticed she was going lame in front 
right leg. I tried to locate trouble, 


asked neighbors, had blacksmith look 
at her shoe, sounded hoof, and finally 
rubbed in around ankle hot salt and 
vinegar, but did not do any good. She 
appeared to be over it until I would 
use her about once a week then she 
would become stiff and. be very lame 
for a few days again, especially after 
resting for a few minutes. I asked 
doctor about it. He felt around and 
said it was cord around ankle, which 
was sore. There appeared to be a small 
lump about size of a pea which seemed 
to rub against one of the cords of her 
leg inside just above ankle. I applied 
some liniment doctor gave me but does 
not seem to relieve it; in fact, seems to 
be getting worse each time I use her; 
have her out in pasture all day. Kindly 
advise me on these questions.—J. G. R., 
N. J. Metritis or inflammation of the 
womb is made manifest by such symp- 
toms. The arched back may be due 
to this trouble. Now that her tem- 
perature is right the milk will be good, 
but she may not breed again on ac- 
count of changes that have taken place 
in the uterus. (b) It is hard to tell the 
nature of the lameness from here. Your 
mare is old and perhaps rheumatic; age 
is the cause of weakness in such sub- 
jects and lameness appears after work. 
You would do well to remove the shoes 
and see that the feet are right. 

Milk Fistula—Wart—An Extra Teat. 
—(a) Valuable cow got one back teat 
hurt in sonte manner~so there was an 
opening into the milk duct near end of 
teat. The wound healed and left the 
opening so have been obliged to use a 
milking tube. She will soon be dry and 
I then wish to operate on this teat as 
there is no veterinarian to be had. 
Kindly give me directions how this can 
best be remedied. (b) A young Jersey 
not yet fresh has a bad wart on teat. 
What is the best way to remove, same? 
(c) Can a fifth teat which seems to 
be developing almost as much as the 
others in yearling, be discouraged or 
removed? ‘This is so close to other 
teat it will be a great annoyance, and 
it is a valuable Jersey.—C. C. T., Wash. 
(a) When cow is dry, insert self retain- 
ing milk tube; with a sharp knife scrape 
the old edge of opening until raw, then 
sew up the opening with strong thread, 
wipe dry and apply colodion and a few 
shreds of cotton to form a scab. Leave 
the tube in until teat is healed; thor- 
oughly disinfect your hands, instru- 
ments and the teat before operating. 
(b) Remove wart with the knife and 
apply alum to stop the blood; then 
castor oil once a day. (c) When the 
time co..ies to milk I ao not think the 
fifth teat will trouble vou. 















Save a horse and you wen’t 

have to buy one.’ ’t sell 
or destroy any horse on 
account of Spavin, Splint, 
Ringbone, Curb, Sprains’.or 
lameness. Spend one dollar 
for a bottle of 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 
—the old reliable remedy. Thousands have made big 
money buying “broken down” horses, then curing 
them with Kendall's. Thousands have saved big 
money using this safe, reliable, economical cure 
Mr. G. H. Corbin of Kingmont, W. Va., writes 

“Gentlemen :—Have used a great deal 
of Kendall’s Spavin Cure and have never 
foundanything equal toit. 1 used iton 
a@ mare which I only paid fifty dollars 
for and since I cured her of the 
Spavin I have refused to take two 
hundred dollars for her.” 

Can you calla cure“hopeless” in 
the face of these facts? 

ay ee oe _ yoy at 
an: st’s. Price, 81 per 
boitie. 6 ttles for 85.00. Pe 
Treatise on the Horse” 
at druggists or from 

DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 

burg Falls, Vermont, U. 8. A, 
















NEWTON'S REMEDY 


Safe, positive cure tha 
Heaves. It gets at the root of the trouble. A 
scientificremedy for Indigestion, which isthereat 
cause of heaves. Heaves affect the lungs only 
- indirectly, Newton’s Remedy drives out intes- 
| Somebttapsuense: Dock expaaianteie, tree. 

. , free, 

per. ce at dealers’, or sent dire aE 
EN T Ohio 


ON REMEDY Co., 
Oh! Look Here 


Primm’s Improved Jump Gate 
can be opened and cl from 
rig without leaving 


your seat. No gate 
“ost to set. No dead 
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center. No castings to send for. Sitson runners like ||} 
a sied, If you are tired of leaving your team and 

getting out in mud to open and close your old style 
gates, I will tell you how much it will cost you to have 
thig reliable drive gate. Strong and easy to work. With 
the instructions and blue prints I furnish you can build 


one right at home at small cost. Try one and weara - 


smile that won't come off. Gates, farm “eke and terri- 
tory for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. rite for par- 


ticulare to John Ostermeier, Mechanicsburg, Ill. 















Cures Strained nkles, 
Lymphangitis Bolt eet, istula, 
Boils, Sores, Wire Cuts, Bruises, 
——— Lameness, and allays 
‘ain qu ckly without Blistering, 
removing the 


laying the horse 
2.0" per bottle, 
special instructions and 


k 5 ree. 
ABSORBINE, J R., liniment BE} mankind, For 
Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Milk Leg, 
Gout. Price $1.06 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


M. J. Langenderfer sold $1350.00 worth of 
thoroughbred pigs from five of our O. I. C. 1-2 
ton Sows in one year. 
Positively only perfect 
stock shipped by us. 
See our guarantee 
against Cholera. Write 
today for illustrated circue 
lar and price list showing 
some of our famous berd. 


The H. S. Nelson Co. , 906 Caxton Blig., Cleveland, 0. 


Cut=Their=Horns 


Your cattle will be gentle, take less 
room, grow heavier, give better milk. 
KEYSTONE DEHORNERS are safe, sure and 
satisfactory — guaranteed. Write to- 
day for valuable booklet (free). 


M. T. PHILLIPS, pomcos Pa: ; 
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SLAUGHTERING CATTLE AND 
CUTTING BEEF. 
ARTICLE IIIT. 








F one desires to get a good 
quality of beef, he shouid 
select a young, thrifty, well 
fitted, beefy typed animal 
for slaughter. A thio 
dairy cow will not produce 














a juicy, finely-flayored meat. 
Ntunning.—After getting all necessary 
utensils for slaughter ready, stun your 
animal. Do this by tying him up short 
and hitting him a heavy blow in the cen- 
ter of the forehead. 

Bleeding.—Far more efficacious is it to 
stick the animal so as to let the blood out 
near the heart than to cut its throat. To 
make this possible lay bare the windpipe 





Siding and Freeing the Buttock 


from the brisket well down toward the 
neck. Immediately in front of the breast 
bone, and at a right angle with the back, 
thrust the knife in on one side of the wind- 
pipe and cut forward thus severing the 





artery which comes from the heart and 
branches to the shoulder. 
Skinning out the Hcead.—There is no 


Opening the Body Cavities. 
Down While the Knife Cuts With Bl 


Note How the Hand is Pressing the Intestines 





harm in cutting through the skin in the 
head, therefore, cut off the ear and down 
just back of the poll from one ear to the 
other. Skin off the fore-head, and the 
side of the head lying above. With a steel 
stuck into the nostril raise the head and 
skin off the other side. Sever the head by 
cutting through the Adam's ,apple and 
right toward the poll. By cutting all the 


muscles and severing the cord, the head 
can be removed easily. Remove the 
tongue and the cheek meat and if the 


brain is desired, split the head open and 
remove it. 

Skinning out Front Legs.—Roll the car- 
cass on its back, throw a block of wood 
under either side to hold it in place. Draw 
the front leg forward; cut off the dew 
claws and free the skin at the hoof by cut- 
ting across the pastern. Now cut across 
the knee about an inch and a half from 
where the cannon begins to enlarge. Open 
the skin from the knee to the hoof and 
take a deep stroke on either side, Stick 
the finger in the hole Just back of the can- 
non bone and pull up. Completely unjoint 
the leg and skin out backward down to the 
hoof. 


Skinning the Hind Legs.—Half way 
between the dew claws and the hock cut 
across the tendon down to the bone which 
straightens out the toes. Remove the dew 


claws and cut through the skin at the 
hoof as directed on the front leg. Place 


the leg between your legs drawing it for- 
ward and with the knife cutting horizon- 
tally, start at cannon bone lifting and 
opening the skin over the hock down the 
leg to a point on the midline immediately 
back of the cod or udder. Take care not 
to cut in the fell (fine membrane cover- 
ing the muscle.) Lay bare the skin on 
either side of the hock and cut opening 
for the gambrel. Skin out the rest of the 
leg as in the front leg and unjoint at the 
square joint which is about an inch and 
one-half toward the hock from where the 
cannon bone enlarges. 

Siding and Freeing the Buttock.—With 
a very sharp-cdgced knife having a blunt 
point and a wide blade open up the skin 
over the brisket clear back to the tail at 
the midline. Lay back the edges from 3 
to 4 inches on either side. Start skinning 
immediately back of the left front leg 
drawing the hide taut and keeping the 
knife blade lying close up against it. Side 
off the skin two-thirds the way down and 
back to the stifle. Do not uncover the 
stifle. Skin out the buttock well down 








toward the tail. Duplicate work on the 
other side of carcass. 

Opening the Body Cavities.—At. the 
midline down as deep as the breast bone 
and directly at its rear cut through the 
body wall being careful not to cut into 
the paunch. Insert the handle of the knife 
and hand, and with the forefinger directed 
ahead to guide it, open the body wall back 
to the aitch bone. Split the rounds down 
to the aitch bone and to the anal opening. 
Pull out the caul fat which surrounds the 
paunch and intestines and throw into a 
clean pail of water. Pull out the small in- 
testines to the right side and then saw 
through the aitch bone and through the 
breast bone. With a knife free the wind- 
pipe and gullet and also the lungs. With 
a piece of cheese cloth wrung out in hot 
water, thoroughly wipe off all blood which 
has accumulated on the carcass. 

Raising the Carcass.—With a block and 
pulley and a horse, the carcass can now 
easily be raised. Some. improvised gam- 
bre] such as an evener with clevices will 
answer for attaching the raising rope to 
the carcass. The hind end of the carcass 
should be raised three feet. 

Rumping and Removing the Tail.—Skin 
on either side of the tail for 14 or 18 
inches and down over the rump 8 or 10 
inches. Beginning at the anus and run- 
ning down two-thirds of its length, lift a 











Skinning Out and Unjointing the Hind Leg 


strip of skin a couple of inches wide from 
the tail. Take a couple of strokes in skin- 
ning on each side. Unjoint the tail close 
to the carcass and with a dry cloth sur- 
round the base and pull the tail out back- 
wards. Complete skinning out the rump 
down to the hip bones. 

Removing Abdominal Viscera and Split- 
ting.—Raise the carcass so that the hind 





ade Up 





Rumping and Removing the Tail. The Skin Remains Attached to the Thigh 
Until the Front End is Skinned Out 
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end is about four and one-half or five 
feet from the ground. Now lift the rectum 
and remove the paunch and intestines. 
This is done in the same way as previously 
described in hog article. Remove the liver 
next and from it the gall sack. Before 
raising the carcass any more, with a saw 
split it down as far as the hide has been 
removed. 

Removing Thoracic Viscera. — Cut 
through the diaphram between the light 
and dark areas; free the pluck at the back 
bone and pull the lungs, heart, etc., out 
of the chest cavity. 

Skinning Front of Carcass.—As the car- 
cass hangs suspended, with a skinning 
knife cut from a point on the brisket op- 
posite the elbow joint ro the elbow joint 
and down the forearm to the knee letting 
the knife cut horizontally. Take a few 
strokes on the outside of the forearm and 
then work backward over the shoulder. 
Now take several strokes down on the side 





Ready to Hang Up. Have a Clean Place to do Your Butchering 


of the neck and on the inside of the arm 
Then skin out the shoulder and neck clear 
to the back. Now work upward on the 
side of the carcass. Note that the hide is 
still attached to the stifle and thigh thus 
suspending it and making the work much 
easier for the one whe is skinning. Skin 
out both sides below on the front end 
if the carcass and up the side well over 
the loin. 

Skinning off Thighs and Down the Back 
Bone.—With a knife start skinning from 
thigh taking care not to cut into the mem- 
brane which surrounds the meat. Grab 
the hide which surrounds the hind leg and 
begin jerking and pulling steadily. If 
the fell has not been cut the skin will sep- 
arate from it. If the fell starts to break, 
use a knife to separate it from the skin. 
Then resume the jerking and pulling un- 
til the entire round and thigh is skinned. 
Do this on either side and then with a 
knife remove the hide. 

Complete the Splitting—Continue to 
split the carcass with a saw. The spine 
bones running out from the back bone 
are only three-fourths of an inch wide. 
Accurate sawing is therefore necessary. 
Run the saw horizontally and try to split 
these as accurately as possible. The tips 
of these spine bones may be broken over 
with an ax or cleaver. 


Washing.—Hot water tends to bleach 
carcasses; for that reason plenty of it 
should be used on the outside of the car- 
cass and the carcass wiped dry with cheese 
cloth. This also removes the dirt and blood 
which may have accumulated. 

The Hide.—Spread the hide out and see 
that it is heavily salted, margins, ears, 
tail and leg pieces included. This is 
very important in summer. ‘In winter 
the hide may simply be rolled, tied with 
twine into a neat package and frozen. 
A hole cut into a hide more than 3 inches 
from the edges lowers it one grade. 

Cutting a Beef Carcass.—In order to 
cut so that the pieces appear well, the 
beef should be thoroughly set and cooled. 
No matter how well one may cut if the 
beef is warm it will appear sloppy. 














Straight cuts should always be made, hard 
bones sawed, and the cleaver used only 
in the case of soft ones. The hind quar- 
ter should be separated from the front be- 
tween the 12th and 13th ribs, as shown 
by the line A-B in the chart. This 
leaves one rib on the hind quarter. The 
front quarter should be Iayed on the block 
or table, outside of the carcass up.. From 
point C half way between A and B, cut 
to D, which is midway between the shoul- 
der and the elbow joints. Cut through 
the flesh with a knife and saw through 
the bones. The lower portion includes 
the arm and shank and the plate. Sep- 
arate the arm and shank from the plate 
using the part above the elbow for a pot 
roast or for boiling, and the part below 
for soup bones. The plate may be cut 
into pieces of 2 ribs in a piece, and these 
pieces cut crosswise again a couple of 
times with the saw. The plate is suit- 
able for stewing purposes. The upper part 





Skinning Out the Front End of the Carcass When 
Suspended. The Skin is Still Attached to the 
Thigh and is Thus Carried Until itis Free Below 





when cut in pieces an inch or two long 
is known as the short ribs, and is baked 
or braised, that is, roasted. 

Prime Ribs.—The prime ribs are next 
removed by cutting from F to E between 
the 6th and 7th ribs counting from. the 
front of the carcass. This is the best 
piece of meat from the front quarter and 
is usually cut into pieces each of which 
contain two ribs. The feather bone which 
lies at the top of the back bone should be 
trimmed out and sawed off. The ribs 
should be sawed through in two places. 
The piece is suitable for oven roasting, 
= if tough should be boiled or pot roast- 


ed. 

Chuck Ribs.—The chuck rib includes 
the first five ribs and is removed from 
what remans of the front quarter by cut- 
ting from K to H, between the arm bone 
and the first rib. This is divided into 
pieces for the kitchen by cutting off one 
rib in a piece and these are trimmed as is 
the prime rib. If the piece is too large 
they may be cut crosswise. The rear three 
ribs of the chuck are rather tender and 
may be oven roasted. Usually the entire 
chuck is more suitable for boiling or for 
pot roasting. 

Shoulder and Neck.—What remains of 
the front quarter is the shoulder ard 
neck. This is usually cut for use by cut- 
ting parallel to the line H-K. These parts 
are suitable for boiling, or if from thin 
carcasses for stewing, or for mincemeat. 
The meat is tough but very nutritious. 

Flank.—From the hind quarter, cut 
from the point C, which*is about halfway 
between A and B, to the’stifle point at L, 
removing the flank. This piece has re- 
moved from it *tlfe ‘connective tissue and 
is then. suitable’ for stewing. 

The Kidney Fat.—F rom the inside of 
the hind quarter the kidney fat is removed 
leaving a little fat attached to the loin. 

The Loin.—The loin is now removed 
from the hind quarter by cutting from the 
point M, which is about 8 verterbrae 
lengths from the end of the back bone to 
the point N, which is just ahead of hip 
point, and on to point L, which is 3 to 4 
inches ahead of the stifle joint. The en- 
tire loin may be cut up into steak or it 
may be made into oven roasts. All the 
steaks which contain hip bones are known 
as sirloin steaks, and those ahead of this 
point and back of the last rib are known 


as porterhouse steaks. 


Rump.—The rump is removed by cutting 
from N to O which is just below the aitch 


bone. It is trimmed for use by removing 
the tail bone and by cutting it either par- 
allel to the line M-N or the line N-O. This 
piece is best suited for pot roasting though 


it may be oven roasted when real fat and 
tender. 
Round Steak.—Round steak is cut be- 


tween the line N-O and P-Q. When the 
steak is tough it should be cut rather thin, 


half an inch or so in thickness. When 
tender, it may be cut thicker if it is so 


desired. Round steak should not be cut 
beyond the point where the muscle is 
tough. What remains is suitable for boil- 
ing or for soup purposes after first cutting 
off the hock joint and cutting the part 
into pieces suitable for the kettle. 


To be Continued. 
o>? 
Every ass loves to hear himself bray. 

















1. Shoulder and Neck. 2. Chuck Ribs. 3. Prime Ribs. 4. Loin. 5. Rump. 6. Arm. 7. Front 
Shank Hind 
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In selecting a dairy sire we must bear 
in mind that good qualities may be bred 
out more rapidly by the use of an infer- 
ior breeding bull than they can be Im- 
proved by the use of a well-bred sire. 

The ill-favored, chance-bred, mongrel 
bulls that are being used in the common 
of the country testify to the fact 
that the improvement of dairy cattle 
the most neglected phase of dairy farm 
management, 

Whether we begin by selecting the best 
calves from our common cows or whether 
we buy high grade or pure breds we must 
have a good sire at the head of our herd. 
By the use of a good sire we have a reas- 
onable assurance that we will achieve 
success. With & poor sire we are certain 
of failure. By all means we should 
lect a good individual, one of well known 
purity of hreeding and a true type of 
the breed he 


herds 
is 


se- 


represents. 





Buy the Best Sire You Can Afford 


Individual merit is the first considera- 
tion; and this should be supported by a 
strong and vigorous body and a lineage 
of heavy milking dams, and sires that 
came from heavy milking dams. He 
should be uniform in quality, not strong 
in one feature and weak in another, or 
the progeny will be likely to inherit the 
weaknesses rather than the strong points. 

The class of cows in the herd must nec- 
essarily have an influence upon the choice 
of breeding ° bulls. If they are loose, 
rangy, overgrown common cows, select a 
well ‘pronortioned, compact bull, an early 
maturing animal. If the cows are small 
and of proper form, select a rangy or 
larger bull of good form. 

Good breeding bulls must have a mas- 
culine appearance. A bull with a light 
jaw and narrow face and forehead. slim 
neck and horns, thin neck and shoulders 
is seldom a prepotent sire. This does not 
mean that he must be coarse: on the con- 
trary he must e fine. Coarseness may 
be defined as unevenness, while fineness 
is the result of uniformity. 

Refore investing in a sire, study the 
type of your cows and make up your 
m.nd what you want and why you want 
it, and buy the best bull you can afford, to 
carry out your ideas of improvement. 
Remember, one cross will not bring the 
desired results, but that the continued use 
of good sires of the same breed will in 
three or four generations so improve the 
common or grade cattle ihat for dairy 
uses they will be as good as the pure 
breds of the cross from which they orig- 


inated. In this way you are gradually 
grading up your herd, not mixing up as 
is practiced by so many dairy farmers. 


Like begets like only after these qual- 
ities have been perpetvated for a number 
of generations, and when the qualities 





Dairy Sire 














have become intensified by the use of im- 
proved sires they will be pretty certainly 
developed in the offspring. Do not be 
afraid to do a little inbreeding until the 
characteristics of the breed have become 
fixed. When you feel that a fresh cross 
is necessary, select a bull of the same 
breed and one that is bred along similar 
blood lines as the first, in order that the 
good work may be perpetuated. By rigid- 
rule of breeding like 


ly adhering to this 
unto like you will soon posses a herd 
of high-producing cows. 

Many times dairy farmers condemn 


pure bred stock when the fault is with 
them and not the stock. We must give 
the bull the best of care and feed him in 
a manner that will keep him in a vigor- 
ous and healthy condition. By feeding 
him about the same kinds of food as the 
milech cows, the amount regulated by 
the amount he is used and his condition, 


and giving him good care he should beget 
good calves until he is eight or ten years 
old.—L. J. Meredith, 1li. 


, °, 2, 
“° ” “° 


A Winter Dairy Ration. 
Here is a simple grain ration for winter 
that is not only cheap, easily obtained and 
quickly prepared, but we find it productive 


of excellent results: 
One-fourth oats, one-fourth bran, and 
two-fourths corn; chop, the quantity of 


the three combined being regulated accord- 
ing to the size and age of the animal one 
is feeding. 

The oats keep the bowels in smooth 
working order, the bran tones up the gen- 
eral system, while the corn furnishes the 
heat and flesh-producing elements so nec- 
essary during the winter. 

Of course, one can, and should, change 
the above ration somewhat, and still have 
practically the same feed value. We some- 
times let a little whole-ear corn take the 


place of the corn-chop; substitute sun- 
flower seeds for the oats; add a small 
quantity of wheat, ete. These slight 


changes in feed give a wider variety of 
rations, thus tempting the animals’ ap- 
petite and furnishing material that will 
help build up every tissue in the body. 
In case the animal is pregnant, make 
the corn portion of the above ration only 
one-fourth, to guard against excessive 


heat being formed in and around ‘the 
generative organs.—M. Coverdell, Worth 
Co., Mo. 
% % 
Two Good Servants, 
“I'll go myself,” and “I'll see to it,” are 


two good servants on a farm-—Danish 


Proverb. 















The “Able Bodied” 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator @ 


Two farm “hands” ask you for a place. 
One is able bodied. * 















The other uses a 
crutch, Which will you hire? 
Two kinds of cream "= 
separators are looking 
fora place on your farm, 
Oneis the ‘able bodied” 
Dairy Tubular, built on 
a modern, patented prin- 
with twice the 





from disks, 

The others are built 
on an old style prin- 
ciple—they lack skim- 
ming force—they must use 
a crutch in the shape of 
disks or othercontraptions, 


Which kind for you ? rr 5 
The “able bodied” Tubu- [aa \\ gue 
lar, of course. Write for § "4 


dO 


Urs 


catalog 137. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTE PA. 
Chi IIL, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


oronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 











hi 


not only save their cost every year 
but may be bought on such liberal 
terms as to literally pay for them- 
selves. Why should you delay 
the purchase of the best separator 
under such circumstances ? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-197 BROADWAY, 29 €. MADISON ST, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


NOTICE 


We are now hanciling the sale of 
our Famous Indians Silos oursel- 
ves from our Western factories 
located at Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Kansas City, Missouri. W2 have 
a proposition for good, live hust- 
ling agents better than we have 
ever Seen able to offer before, 
and it is a fine opportunity for 
anyone who has had experience 
with the use of a Silo to get into a profitable 
business. Write for our Agent’s proposition, new 
catalogue and our valuabie book ‘‘Silo Profits.” 


Address INDIANA SILO CQO., 
318 Unity Bidg., Anderson, Indiana. 


Q5 and Upward 
AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


Ea: —_s aeninn, rasp yoy 
Whether dairy is large or 
obtatn our handsome free catalog 


R C0. BAINBRIDGE NX. Y. 


DAIRYMEN! 


0 tif? Ss H 
and stockmen write for our free catalog 
of latest Stanchions, Stalls, Carriers. ‘ 
(Dealers wanted.) Oshkosh Mfg. Co., Biiy.' R N. 
4285. Main St., Oshkosh. Wis. 7 FIXTURES 


SAVE BIG MONEY 


CALVES, 


It costs only a one cent postal card 
to answer any advertisement in Suc- 
cessful Farming and you will get many 
dollars worth of information. 























Raise them without milk. 
panwene free. 
Waukegan, Ill 
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Selecting Breeding Hogs. 


In selecting breeding animals I devote 
particular attention to securing sturdy, 
straight limbs and strong, upright feet, 
upon which the pigs are able to stand 
squarely and steadily. We must avoid 
pigs with long, slender legs, small weak 
pasterns and those that fail to carry 
the end of the ham well down on the 
hock, 

Good blood is desirable but we should 
not give up govud individuality, and place 
too; much upon the fancy points 
and’ family names, as long as pork grow- 
ing is our main object. Constitution, ro- 
bustness, a large digestive capacity and 
a true meat making form go to make up 
a desirable market hog. 

Strong arched backs, 
full heart girths, broad shoulders, deep 
hams and strong feet and legs are all 
vital points to be observed in building 
up a herd of useful hogs. 

Select ‘large, roomy sows with good 
length, deep bodies and neat heads, broad 


stress 


well sprung ribs, 


between the eves, medium sized flinty 
bone, and a large heart girth indicating 


well developed vital organs and a go 
constitution. Select the sows from dams 
of prolific families, kind disposition and 
good sucklers and when you find a good 
breeder don’t sell her as long as she con- 
tinues to be a good mother.. You would 
not think of selling one of your best 
cows that has been a money maker, stick 
to the good sows in the same way. 
When mating I prefer to use a medium 
sized, compact male. In selecting hogs 
for pork growing the male had best be 
of the same breed as the sows and an 
excellent individual and should be kept 


in good. vigorous breeding condition if 
good results are to be obtained. It does 
not pay .to allow a few dollars to stand 
between a good breeding boar and a 
scrub, for his influence upon forty o1 
fifty litters of pigs amounts to a.large 


amount of money and it is few boars that 
do not get that number of litters. 

The boar should be selected from some 
prolific line of breeding and should be 
strong in every point that goes to make 
up a profitable market hog. It is a 
mistake to try cross breeding, better stick 


to one breed and grade up your herd. 
When you have used a good boar as 


long as possible without too close inbreed- 
ing buy another of the same breed and 
keep up the good work of grading up until 
you have a herd as good for all practical 
purposes as the pure breds from which 
the first cross instituted. 

Sometimes one cross gives good results, 
but it is not the proper course to pursue 
and will in time lead the stock back 
toward the original scrub or worse; but 
grading up by the use of good sires is 
a gradual evolution forward and should 
not be termed as cross Lreeding. Sue- 
cess is sure to follow any persistent ef- 
fort to improve the quality of a common 
J. Meredith. 


herd of hogs.—L. 
& % “ 


Raising Winter Pigs. 

Hogs are great lovers of warmth and 
must have it for their most economical 
growth. This has been fully demonstrated 
by the experiment stations in different fat- 
tening trials. The cost of the grain in 
several instances was al.nost double with 
outside feeding as comy#cred with a warm 
shelter, all other things being as nearly 
“qual as was possible to make them. 


Warmth is even more of a necessity to 
the suckling pig, and to obtain that 


warmth and give the little fellow sufficient 
exercise is where the difficulty comes in. 
It is an easy matter to make the bed warm 
enough, but as soon as the pig leaves the 
nest for exercise out in the open, it be- 





comes chilly and soon returns to the warm 
bed. ‘Not taking exercise sufficient to keep 
it from becoming too fat, thumps follow 
and*death ensues. An abundance of ex- 
ercise is necessary to avoid the thumps in 
young pigs when they are getting all the 
milk and other foods ‘they can eat. 

In raising winter pigs there are six re- 
ally important things to be taken into con- 


sideration: Warmth, exercise, good feed, 
ventilated quarters, sunshine, and good 
blood. In order to have these, a warm 


and quite roomy building, which will make 
ventilation easier and allow the pigs to 
play without going out in the open, -is 
necessary. When the weather is suffi- 
ciently warm they should be out-of-doors 
as much as possible, especially when the 


sun shines. Plenty of sunshine is the 
greatest disinfectant and _ invigorator 
known. 


‘Some years ago I had a couple of litters 
come early in the winter. The weather 
was very cold and for want of a better 
place to keep them than one in which 
they were farrowed, I penned up a little 
corner of the cow stable in which were 
kept at night thirty head of cattle. The 
building was 35x50 feet, and when closed 
at night with the cattle in it, was quite 
comfortable. This proved to be almost an 
‘deal place for the pigs. As soon as they 
began to run about I allowed them the lib- 
erty of the building. They were given 
fresh bedding every night as the cow sta- 
bles were cleaned and a fresh supply of 
bedding put in every day, and they had 
a creep to go out on the sunny side of the 
building on bright days. Those pigs grew 
exceedingly fast. 

Under ordinary farm conditions it is a 
doubtful proposition to attempt to raise 
inany winte: pigs with good results, but 
under special conditions a few litters may 
be made profitable. The great object is to 
provide enough warm space for the pigs 


to run about freely without becoming 
chilled for lack of sufficient .— 
W. H. Underwood. 


















Ia 4 Sfop Your Losses from Worms 


2. Vil Prove It Before You Pay 


If you are eer — or estan pi if any of your 
farm animals are sick; if your stock don’t gain 
as fast as they ought to; then look out for the deadly 
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rate stomach and free intestinal worms. They rob farmers 
i of millions of dollars worth of stock every year. 
’ i they consume the food you feed your animals; they 
Z mK i} keep your stock thin; keep them from thriving— 
~= ky . Worse than that—they kil) your sheep, lambs and 
é ; \iey Digs, and too often the real cause is unknown. 


They are the thieves that steal your stock profits; 
make them money instead of profit producers. 
i Hd | 








The Great Worm Destroyer and Conditioner 


will stop this loss—wili save your stock—will rid them of 
‘worms, save your feed and increase your profits. } want to 


prove all this before you pay mea penny. 1 will prove it on your stock as I 
have for thousands of others if you will just send me the coupon below. Let 
me send you a 60 day supply of Sal-Vet—try it withou. risk and without a 
penny of pay in advance. Kead these letters. 


“Enclosed find check forthe Sal-Vet “Ever since you placed Se!-Vet on the market, I 


received. ‘Ihe reason [ had not sent have used it, on our pedigreed dock of = er re 


Before You 
this before was because the Cholera wes Downs wy them free at all 


prevalent all around my neighborhood, and times, don’t believe we lave a worm in fo 
l wanted 6rst to test the preparation thor- whole flock; every sheep is shwolutely healthy. y 
Mee 
Sx 
ay 


oughly. Not a single one of my pigs died, and sheey owners anywhere will give Sal-Vet a Tite 
furthermore, they are a)! looking fine and are in By BAA on Oo sam+ as 1 do — sooner 
good condition”’. ROBT. BLASTOCK, gr. Sheor De 
‘E. M. SEARCY, Decatur, Il. Donsrall, Kentucky JES 
Send No Money—Just The Coupon 
D> fo iff 
Fill out this coupon—tell me races many head of stock you have. I'll send enough Sal-Vet os Aa fl Mi 
to last your stock 60 days. You simply pay the small freight charge when it arrives. Let “eo VPP i ff 


Walnut Hall Stuck Farm, 
all your stock run to it freely. They will doctor themselves, Sal-Vet costs less than 1-12 of é ? 
a cent a day for each sheep or hog, and atrifle more for larger animals. You've nothing Le > Pfu es 2 
Py le Sf ff ff 










Hil Feed Your ? LOCK 











, tolose, but a great deal to gain by sending the coupon now. Don’t put it off. Send today. 
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“Have you any good butter?” 
the query that the grocer hears many 
times a day. “Bad” butter is not wanted 
at any price. Perfect butter must score 
100 points; the score card reads: flavor 
40, grain 30, color 15, salt 10, and wrap- 


ping 5. —A. ©. McPherson. 
The flavor of the butter depends al- Ye 
most wholly upon the manipulation of oo 
the first stages of development. There Selling Cream vs. Whole Milk. 


must be co-operation between the farmer 
and his wife to get good results; there 
must be good cows, good care and good 
feed. “If the good man of the house” 
sits at ease reading or smoking and lets 
the cows eat rank weeds or leaves from 
storm-blown trees, or lets the clover hay 
spoil, and fodder get moldy from exnos- 
ure, or allows stagnant water in the pas- 
tures, there will be failure in the first 
qualifications, viz., flavor. 
Keeping the cows in ill-kept barns is 
also against a prime butter flavor. Milk- 
ing should be done amid fresh sweet sur- 
roundings instead of in an ill-smelling 
barn reeking with bad odors, 
Details count in dairy work; it is safe 
to say that the man or woman who is 
not willing to give attention to the little 
details connected with dairy work will 
be a failure in their work. What would 
you say of a woman whose dairy output 
was 30 pounds of butter a week, yet 
could never sell twice in the same place, 
and who bought butter for her own use? 
Yet such is the case. Butter which tastes 
of the dishcloth does not increase the ap- 
petite for “more” from the same source. 
Stop the churn when butter is about 
the size of wheat, then draw off the but- 
termilk, using a cloth or strainer to 
catch the butter which may come away 
with the buttermilk; add a pail of cold 
water; revolve the churn a few times then 
draw off and remove the butter. It can 
be washed again if thought necessary, 
but too much washing lessens the flavor 
or aroma. Use the best dairy salt (do 
not use barrel salt) at the rate of 1 1-2 
ounces to the pound of butter, less salt 
will lower the standard; salt improves 
the flavor and increases the keeping 
qualities. 
Work just enough to get the salt even- 
distributed, and let stand one-half 
Never press it, as it breaks the 
and gives a salty appearance; 
lightly, just enough to get into 


Now, as to color. If cows are of 
Chnnnel Island stock, then the butter 
should be of good color, all things being 
equal, but should the color not be up to 
the standard, a few drops of foreign col- 
oring matter can be added to the cream 
before churning (if you can do so with a 
clear conscience). Artificial butter color 


ly 
hour. 

grain, 
touch 
shape. 


Buttermaking on 


the Farm 






The sooner one can get butter to mar- 
ket the better, as the flavor or aroma is 
very evanescent. Cold storage does not 
help to retain it but a short time, ard it 
is to the interest of the producer that it 
reaches the consumer as soon as possible. 


If a market for cream can be secured 
it will generally prove more profitable 
than selling whole milk. The cream mar- 
ket, however, is not always easy to find. 
Cream selling is so generally recognized 
as a desirable trade, that there are many 
looking for a chance to engage in it. 
The cream trade belongs to two classes. 
First, if one lives in the suburbs of a 
good sized town or city, he may find on- 
portunity to sell to a caterer or proprie- 
tor of an ice cream factory. The manu- 
facturer of ice cream makes a place for 
a great deal of cream, but it is a demand 
that fluctuates very sharply with the 
weather conditions. While this trade 
will pay better prices, it is often unsatis- 
factory because it means some days there 
will not be enough and other days there 
will be a surplus. 

The second, and the most satisfactory 
method, is to make arrangements with 
some city milk dealer to handle the en- 
tire supply. He has an ‘outlet for cream 


for coffee and breakfast food—in other 
words, the private family trade, which 
is constant and regular and which he 


can depend upon. 

The first thing in selling cream is that 
it must be sweet. In the private dairy 
there is no way so satisfactory as separ- 
ating twice a day while the milk is still 
warm frem the cow and then immediately 
cooling the cream to 50 degrees or lower. 
This makes a distinctly high-grade which 
needs no pasteurization and which will 
stand fairly hard usage at the hand of 
the customers. 

Cream made from milk 12 to 24 hours 
old and well started toward souring must 
be pasteurized if it is to give satisfac- 
tion—and even then it will never have 
the perfect flavor and bloom of that 
made from new milk. It should be re- 
membered that high-grade cream means 
milk of good quality, separated as soon 
after milking as possible and the cream 
cooled at once and kept cool until deliv- 
ered. 

The percentage of fat in market cream 
varies widely with the locality and spe- 
cial trade, but in a general way the 
standard shipping cream contains about 
40 per cent of fat. Little is sold in this 
way, but it undergoes varying degrees of 
dilution, Cream with 22 to 24 per cent 





is not used asan adulterant, but as a de- 
ception. In 25 years of experience we 
have never used a drop of butter color- 
ing matter, other than suitable food for 
the cows, in either butter or cheese mak- 
ing. Such a course involves a greater 
degree of care and labor, but the satis- 
faction and triumph overbalances the ex- 
tra labor. 

If butter, after being salted, is exposed 
to the light for an hour or so, it will take 
on a shade or more of color, it should 
then be worked lightly and made into 
shape. If sales are made to private cus- 
tomers, the small baskets arranged in 
form of a daisy, the butter is placed in- 
side and the petals fold over, the pat of 
butter inside resembling the heart or eye 
of the daisy. 

If shipment is to be made to a distant 
market, then rectangular molds will be 
the best. These molds fit into boxes made 
especially for them. Butter made in shape 
of rolls is not accepted in dairy exhibits 
at present. 


amount 


selling. 


to call for his old shoes, they were easiest 
on his feet.—Selden. 


of fat will whip nicely. Only 16 per cent 
of fat makes excellent cream for coffee 
and breakfast foods. 

Taking all things into consideration, 
the usual advantages of selling cream are 
as follows: It is more remunerative than 
whole milk and it leaves the skim milk 
to be used for feeding upon the farm. 
Then, too, so far as labor is concerned, 
it is fully as easy to separate and draw 
to the station a small bulk of cream as 
to care for ice and transport a large 
of milk, but in winter the ad- 
vantage of labor is on the side of milk- 
2. 
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Old Friends. 
Old friends are best. King James used 
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vé™.co BUHR MILL 


Pays a life-long profit 


Our mill makes the highest grade corn- 
meal, buckwheat and other table 
flours. Also grinds 


evidence on 
No Repairs. Better Work 
More kinds of work 
A good mill is the only cheap kind, 


Our millis not costly. Widely sold 
for 40 years; repairs or breakdowns 
unheard of. Genuine old-fashi d mill 
stones, notiron grinders. Easily kept good as new. 
Requires little power and no experience. Fully guar- 
eed. Quality of wuck attracts gtinding 

if you want it. 


Sold on 30 Days’ Trial 


We pay freight both ways if our mill doesn't satisfy 
and convince you. Write for trial plan, testimonials 
from your state, our on Mills, 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. (Estab. 1851) 
1290 Kentucky Ave., India Ind. 
America's Leading Flour Mill Builders 


KELLY DUPLEX 
Grinding Mill—Guaranteed 
Only Mill Made with Double Set of Burrs 
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THE 
jd 
tide of anil sr is the 
easiest 


Requires 254 less 
power and does twice 
as much work as any 
other mill of equal size. 
gy, for gas 
engines. e make 7 sizes. 
Write for free catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
Bez 315 Springfield, Ohio 
Western Branch: W. Fifth & Court Ave, Des Moines, la 


Big Bargainsin 


QUAKER CITY 
FEED MILLS 


The standard of quality for 4 years. 23 styles, 
from hand to 20 horsepower. 


Freight Paid, Sent on Free Trial. 


Grind Corn and Cob, Feed, 
Tavie Meal, and 

Corn and al! kinds of smal! grain, 
separately or mixed. If the mill 
is not entirely satisfactory after 
trial, return it at our expense. 
We also handle Engines, Cutters, 
Shellers. Send for Free Catalog. 


A. W.STRAUBCO.  . 
Dept.T, 8781-89 Filbert St, Ph'ladel’a, Pat 
Dept.E, 8705-09 So. Ashland Ave,Chicago 















| By 
For over forty years "i 
we have made a 


AlsoWindmills, Pump Jacks and Gasoline Engines 


STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
30 Ideal Ave., Freeport, Ill. 








SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 


This No. 6 triple geared, double act- 

- ing owerP mill has more capacity and 
‘i will do better work than any other 
: two-horse mill; it 


TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 


one of our mills. We 
make power mills also 
= for engines of any size, 
Send for free catalog, 


THE BAVER BROS. CO., Box 417 Sramercio, Omo 
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Favorable Experience With Silage. 

Of late years I have read and heard 
a great deal said about the feeding of 
silage. When I first heard about it, I like 
many others thought it was just some- 
thing for some manufacturer to make 
money out of building them, and I could 
not believe that green vegetation could 
be placed in a wooden concern and keep 
so as to be good feed. So it took me sev- 
eral years to believe that they were really 
valuable. I even made several trips to 
different farms where they had built a 
silo, and where they had good silage, but 
I did my best to disbelieve that it was 
good feed. 

Nearly three years ago I made a trip 
across the country to one of my old 
friends, upon his request, to see him feed 
silage to his milk cows, and some young 
calves. 

“Just come with me, and if you do 
not decide this for yourself then I will 
not say another word to you about it” 

So we went to his cow barn. He had 
just finished milking and had fed them 
silage. They were all eating it greedily, 
and seemed to be well contented. Their 
hair looked nice and glossy, and they were 
in fine condition. I asked him what else 
besides silage had he been feeding, and 
he said not a thing except occasionally 
a little dry hay, such as clover or pea 
hay. There were the cows, the silage, and 
the clover hay, right before my eyes, and 
the cows were eating the silage instead 
of the clover hay. Well of course all I 
could do was to just say they are a real 
success, and before another year, I had 
one on my farm. 

I bought a ready made stave silo, as 
I decided that it suited me better than 
any other. I built my silo the first week 
of last September, and near the latter 
part of September I filled it with corn 
silage. 

I only have six milk cows, and have 
three calves that I am raising for cows, 
and am feeding five yearling steers for 
the market. 

Up to this time I had always been in 
the habit of husking my corn out in the 
field and letting the stalks shred out in 
the wind. I had always tried to make 
some clover hay every year, and usually 
when I thought I might be a little short 
on clover I would try to have some cow- 
pea hay. As usual I had my clover, but 
very little cowpea hay, but instead of 
husking my corn out in the field, I cut 
it up for the silo. 

Ibegan feeding this silage just as soon 
as I got the silo full and have been using 
it all the time since. I have just been 
using enough of the clover to balance up 
the feed, say, something like one-fourth 
full feed of clover. For me to tell a 
man that does not know how well my 
cows and calves are doing on it they 
would be like I was, they would not be- 
lieve it. But actually I have been get- 
ting nearly twice the amount of milk 
from my cows that I did when just feed- 
ing dry hay and grain, and my cows are 
looking much better, their hair nice and 
glossy, and they are not getting thin in 
flesh, as they sometimes did before, dur- 
ing winter. 

I have not weighed my steers that I 
am feeding for beef, but I firmly believe 
that they have gained twice as fast as 
they did on dry feeds alone before. Of 
course, you may think I am stretching 
it, but I am not, and if you don’t be- 
lieve it, if you want to, just mess around 
five or six years, looking at silos, and 
hearing truthful men tell about them and 
just stubborn it out, and build one just 
like I did.—Harry Harper, Illinois. 





Make Money Sawing Lumber 


with an 


“American” Saw Mill 







































“ Making Money Off The Wood Lot” is the title of a book we 
have prepared especially for farmers and owners of timber land. It 
tells the whole story of lumber making on the farm. It tells you 
all about “American” Saw Mills. But it also gives good, sound, 
practical advice on embarking in the lumber business as an ad- 
Junct to farming. 

We want you to have a copy and will send you one on 
request. Do not delay. Post yourself on this important 
subject. With an “American” Saw Mill outfit you can 
keep yourself and your engine and ycur team busy all the 
“ea sund making money all the time. 

We build the largest, most diversified line of saw mill 
machinery in the world. Our machines are so simple that 
anyone can run them—+so strong that they wear indeh- 
nitely—so well built that the average farm engine gives all 
the ene needed—and so moderate in price that anyone 
can buy them. 

Dealers all over the country carry the “American” line 
and can make quick delivery at lowest freight rates, either 
from their own stock or from our local warehouses in all sec- 
tions. Write to-day to our nearest office for your copy of this 
valuable book. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


119 Hope St., Hackettstown, N.J. 1877 Terminal Bldg., New York City. 
Chicago — Savannah — New Orleans. 
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RR GAS TRACTOR 


| 


It’s the Ideal Power for all kinds of heavy farm 
work, One-third cheaper—does better and quicker 
work than horses. No waste hours tending horses, 
A few minutes forinspection and oiling and you're 
at work! It plows, discs, seeds, harvests, threshes: 
plants corn, shells, shreds, grinds, saws, grades 
toads, hauls, etc. Reasonable in price. Repair Service 
at convenient points. Oil-cooled—frost and dust-proof. 


USES CHEAP KEROSENE AS FUEL 
Built in 40 H.P. and 60 H.P. Catalog and other recent 


literature free. 
302 Lawler Street 


« HART - PARR CO., Charice City, lowa 








If you want to know all there is to know about farm machinery or 
farm conveniences or land or poultry or seeds or stock or things to make 
home more pleasant, ask the advertisers in Successful Farming about it. 
If they were not experts in their various lines they couldn't stay in busi- 
ress and continue to advertise. If they were not honest, we would not 
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continue to accept their advertising in Successful Farming. 
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results with 
cows look after their feed and 

carefully every month of the 
No good cow of good breeding will 

with careless feeding and handl- 
have all she wants to eat 
have a 


Those who have the best 
dairy 

comfort 
year. 

do well 
ing. She must 
every day of the year; she must 
comfortable stall in which to rest at 
night ; must have all the cool, pure 
water she wants to drink, and she must 
he protected from flies and excessive heat 


she 


during the hot months. A serub cow 
with the very best of feed and care will 
do wonders in the milk-producing line. 

It is a well-known fact everywhere 
that mileh cows do their best under nat- 
ural conditions during May and June 
in central latitudes. The reason for this 
is that at this time of the year the cows 
luive green and succulent pasture forage, 
clear and cool water of spring brooks, 


mild weather, and comparative absence of 
The green, succulent grasses which 
they eat in pastures is perhaps the great- 
of these factors in promoting heavy 
milk flow. These pasture grasses of early 
summer are almost a balanced ration, 
and are also palatable, bulky, and easily 
digested. 


flies. 


est 


To realize the most from cows, there- 
fore, we must provide early summer 
conditions as far as possible for them for 
all the year. In order to have green 
and succulent feeds for the cows in late 
summer, fall, and winter when pastures 


are short or entirely dead, we must be- 
gin now to plan for these seasons when 
such feeds will be needed, and in most 
places cannot be secured, 

The ideal dairy equipped with a 
silo for preserving green corn for cow 
feed during seasons of dead or dry pas- 
tures. Yet many of us who are just begin- 
ning dairying, or those who keep only 
two or three cows, have no silos. We must 
grow other succulent feeds and feed and 
preserve them in a different way. 

The writer keeps six cows, and has as 
yet no but by means of planting 
early, medium, and late crops of corn, 
together with clover crops and mangels, 
is able to maintain a good flow of milk 
from the cows at all seasons. We first 
plant the early maturing sweet corn. This 
comes in for green feed early in July 
when pastures first begin to get the least 
bit 


is 


SLLO, 


dry. Sweet corn of several succes- 
sive plantings is followed by about an 


acre of early maturing seventy-day field 
corn. This crop is ready for feeding, 


ard field corn, 


it has been killed by frost. 


roots are stored in the cellar, some fifty 
or more tons for the six cows for 
winter and early spring. Some of the 
mangels, however, are fed to the pigs and 
poultry ,as they are an excellent green 
feed for both classes of animals, and are 
readily eaten by them. 

The dairy cow which is to give and 
maintain a large tlow of milk for a long 
lactation period must have succulent 
feeds and dry grains, but she must also 
have something every night and morning 
to furnish bulk to the ration. She must 


have a sense of fullness, so to speak, 
after finishing her meal. This bulk in 
her feed ration is best supplied by the 


use of good, clean clover or alfalfa hay. 
She should ‘have all the good hay she will 
clean up twice daily: We have found 
that our cows relish and will eat a con- 
siderable amount of good clover hay even 
when on the best of bluegrass pasture in 
spring and early summer. 
Ground grains, wheat bran, and oil 
meal should also be furnished the cow in 
proportion to the amount of milk she is 
capable of yielding. A rule is given 
that the cow should be fed as many 
pounds of ground feed daily as she gives 
pounds of butterfat weekly. On an aver- 
age this would mean three or four pounds 


of ground feed for each morning and 
evening meal. During the close of the 
lactation period the amount of ground 


feed may be materially decreased. 

Provide a clean, comfortable, and well 
ventilated stall for the cow for both 
summer and winter. Use plenty of dry, 
soft bedding, both for the comfort of the 
animal,, her cleanliness, and the better 
manure produced. An ordinary cow will 
produce from $15 to $25 every year in 
manure if she is stalled and well bedded 
during the time. This no small item 
of profit in the dairy business, and one otf 
the best means of increasing the fertility 
of the land upon which the cows are 


Is 





stalk, ear and‘all, early in August when 


kept for growing larger and better crops. 














The Cars of the Dairy Cow Must Begin With the Calf. 


planted early in warm soil, and is ready 
for use by the middle to the last of Au- 


gust when grown on almost any land 
and planted the first week in May. The 


early maturing corn is followed by stand- 
the latest planting being 
fed green to the cows in October, or until 


As soon as all of the corn fodder is 
dead in the fall we begin feeding green a pretended guaran- 
mangel roots, sometimes called “cow pw yo yA 
” vee *e any pr 
beets. rhese mangels are grown by the | [hrcay within a year A oe sdh question. That 
acre, producing very ‘heavily, and the|]] proves h ow safe you are in buying it. Further- 


the 


» Send today for my ill 
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GeONLY ENGINEwith a 
REAL GUARANTEE 












The simplest, most 
powerful, reliable 
and economical en- 
ine ever made for 











more you do not pay a cent until you have re- 
ceived the engine and have tried it poses. 
Pay for it on smal! Termaif you wish. rite 
at once for our catalogue and 

SPECIAL FALL OFFER 


SHEFFIELD GAS POWER CO., 
104 Winchester Piace, Kansas City, Mo. 
































Th 


UNITED CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


for 1912 


embodies four separator requi- 

sites to a degree unequalled by 
any other cream separator. 

These are given in Catalog No,170 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
Bellows Falls. Vermont 


i War 
in eve dairy section, 
of country 














Self-Feeder and Self-Tyer 


TWO MEN THREE MEN ARE A 





The Tuttle Combined Power Hay Press saves 
you MONEY! New side self-feed and the self- 
tyer does it. Fully guaranteed for twelve 
months, self-tyer and ail, Write us at once. 


TUTTLE HAY PRESS COMPANY 


614 Main Street Pleasanton, Kas. 





SHIP US ALL YOUR 


Wecan prove we pay more 


money for your furs than “e FURS ‘ 


Fur house in theU.S8. because 
we dress and dye allourfurs ; 


d or manufacturer 
Write today for free price lis 
We charge no 


AB 
279 N. Main 8t., 8t. Louis, Mo. 








LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 
and $2000 ayear. Weteach you at home in 


make three months of your spare time 
by illustrated lectures and grant diploma with degree. 
Particulars Free. Detroit Veterinary Dental 
ollege, Detroit, Mich. r 


WE OFFER you Bite Rolled Gola Shell Sig- 
net Ring for only 12 cent 

to advertise our business. Warranted for 

years. Raised scrolis on sides. Any initia’ 

ved Free. Looks WELL, Wears WELL 


en, 
RINES CO., 48 W. B’way, N. Y- 


FARMERS 














ou Can Get BIGGER PROFITS 


ustrated booklet ‘‘Better Profits.’’ It tells 
how Bates made $€24 extra profit © yeagen butter, how Donovaa 
gets Se more perdoz for eses etc. ° ery Farmer should have 
scopy. Postpaid 25c 8. H, Fowlkes, Box 712, Birmingham, Ala. 








FASMERS and TRUCKERS save money by using. Paper 
Pots. Write, J. H. Stormer, 485 Kast 90 ut. Baltimore, A& 
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Join Me and 6,000 of My Friends and 
Customers Who Have Invested. 


We Want YOU for a Partner in the 


Dan Patch Electric Railroad— 


The High Class 


Electric Lines Are 
Proving Big Mone Makers. 


I want to put up to you, as man to man. a straight-forward, 
clean cut, going investment opportunity. An opportunity 
that 6,000 small investors have taken advantage of and are 
so well pleased that they are buying more stock, an oppor- 
tunity that I personally invested in, because I believed in 
its sureness end safety and big returns. 

You must get two things clear right at the start. First: 
Dan Patch Electric Railroad Stock is for investors who want 
to place a little money—even if you’d prefer paying only 
part down and a little every month you cando this. You're 
Lot barred from this because you’re not a rich man. Second: 
This stock is not a 3%, no increase proposition—or a 5% 
bond issue—dhis zs a big enterprise that gives you what 
the speculators and promoters usually arrogate to them- 
selves. And bigger dividends with the rapid increase 
in population and traffic—a permanent investment as long 
as you live. Thisisareal owning investment. You acquire 
ownership in the rails, ties, cars, real estate and any and 
all valu.able franchises and privileges heid by the oy ea 
Is anything safer than a Square Deal Investment in an 
Electric Line going through a rich section of the Golden 
Northwest? Write Me or Come and See For Yourself. 

It's impossible to tell youin this space half the remarkable 
story of this road, started amid the smiles of the financiers 
who thought a ‘People’s Railroad’’ a dream—and today 
operating 40 miles of high grade \well ballasted track-—splendid steel cars 
—/fast, regular schedule. You will be part owner and a sharer in the 
large earnings that are sure to follow the completion to Rochester. 

You ought to get acquainted with this proposition if you area 
serious thinking man or woman who knows that a happy future 
depends on good, permanent investments. 

The two books ‘‘Why Wall Street Rules With the People’s 
Money” and *‘Book of Electric Railroad Facts’’ will show you 
the real possibilities of making money work for you even if you 
have only a little to invest. 


Dan Patch 
S Electric Railroad 


14 Daily Trains In Successful Operation 


No capitalists, financiers, speculators, promoters or stock-jobbers 
of eny kind handle or manipulate the stock of the Dan Patch Electric 
Railroad. We sell our own stock. ‘The small investor is in abso- 
lute control of the vcting stock. J will give you $500 in the Voting 
Stock, absolutely tree, in addition to your small investment, and I believe 
this free stock will increase to over $1,000 cash value. Control rests 
in your hands—the small stockholders can determine the destinies of 
this road—not a Wall Street broker. The People’s Jnvestment—and the 

ople are responding so enthusiastically that the stock is selling fast 
nevery state. Weare giving the’’Com mon Stock’’to'the smallinvestors 
instead of giving it to Wall Street. ‘The usual way is to give it to Wall 
Street. Forty Miles in Operation With 14 Daily Passenger Trains in 
Successful Opcretion. You can’t delay if you hope to share in this 
greatenterpr'ce. This offer withdrawn after the road is finished, and 
already 40 n_les arein active operat‘on and 70 miles will soon be 


entirely completed. As in every other big paying business, and 
corporation you must act in- 


stantly at the beginning before 
the stock is all off the market 
and held tight by shrewd, far- 
seeing investors who would 
not part with it for twice what 
they paid. NOW is the 
time he action—to plan for 
future earnings. Send today 
for the two books and full 
articulars. The Coupen or 
tter or Postal. But ACT. 


M. W. Savage 
President 
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Car in Station at Minneapolis 











MINNEAPOLIS 
550,000 People i792" 
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30-Mile Extension to 
Owatonna Being 
Rrshed. 
The People’s 




























Judge By What We’ve Already Done 


I and the 6,000 investors associated with me have ar 
ready butlt and put in operation 40 miles of the Dan Patch . 
voad; big steel passenger cars spinning cover the fine | 
track on regular schedule from Minneapolis to MNorth- . 
field and we're rushing the extension work on to Fari- 
bault, Owatonna and Rochester the terminal—1]0 miles 
inall. 1 have back of me asuccessful business record of 
25 years in the city of Minneapolis and the confidence of 
thousands who have patronized me in the past. Ihave 
Big Commercial Enterprises in successful opera- 
tior. and making money for the stock holders. very 
detail of the Dan Patch Railroad and my past success 
is open to your investigation—you’ll find you are 
associating with a business man in an enterprise of 
great promise. Write to any one in Minneapolis. 


Send for These FREE Books Before Investing 


Maybe you thought you’d never find a place to put the 
money you’ve been saving—maybe you haven't saved 
because you thought it was no use—that the financiers 
would get your money—but now 
your chance is at hand. Send 
today for these books, with 
startling truths about Wall St. 
and investments and how you, 
by clever planning, can earn 
the same per cent on a small 
investment that the specu- 
lators do, who use your 
money and give you only 
a very small return. 












WHY WALL 
STREET 
RULES 
WITH THE 
PEOPLES 
MONEY 


(§ PRM ce a > 
Dear Sir:—I don't know whether I'l! invest any money or 
not, but would like to have you send me your two Books tage 
prepaid, without any obligation on m rt—" Book of Electric 
ailroad Facts” and “Why Wall Street Rules with the People’s 
Money.” 


@ 
Electric Railroad. 
* Minneapolis, Minn. 
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JOHN T. MSCUTCHEON 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


(Copyright, 1907. 
VII. 
Washington, D. C., February 23.—If 


any one had ever intimated to me that I 
Congressman E. Joseph Pumphrey, would 
ever become a social butterfly, I'd have 
sworn he was seeking my political down- 
fall. Yet that is what I was doing yes- 
terday afternoon from three o'clock until 
the game was called on account of dark- 
ness at about eight o'clock. Senator Oc- 
topus says it was ten. . Colonel Bunker 
says it was eleven. Anyway, this is the 
way it happened: 

“Pumphrey,” said Senator Octopus at 
the club yesterday morning, “what are you 
doing this afternoon?’ 

I told him I had nothing on the sched- 
ule except to go up and answer to roll- 
call at the House. 

“Well,” said he, “that goes under the 











ie 





Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

At three I was at the club, and the 
senator’s French car was soon whisking 
us out toward Dupont Circle. 

“T am glad you proposed this program,” 
said I, “because I ought to call on Mrs. 
Senator Robson.” 

“You can call there some other day. 
She only serves tea. We cut out the 
tea places long ago; didn’t we, Bunker? 
Nowadays the brightest women _ serve 
punch and have crowded houses. The 
saloons have lost most of their best cus- 
tomers. I have all the houses catalogued— 
every house marked with a “T’ or ‘P.’. My 
wife leaves cards at these places, while I 
leave cards at the punch places.” 

Presently we slowed down at a place 
jammed with automobiles and went into 
a beautiful house. 























“‘We Wanted to Surprise you”’ They announced Joyfully. 


head of unfinished business, you know.” 

“Not much,” I answered. “I have not 
been there for several days and I feel as 
though I ought to drop in occasionally, 
just to keep Uncle Joe from forgetting 
my face.” 

“Now, Pumphrey, don’t let the cares of 
state rest too heavily on your shoulders. 
Come with Bunker and me and do the 
punch route this afternoon.” 

“What's that?’ says I. 

“Make some afternoon calls,” says he. 
“You'll have to get used to it some time, 
so why not begin today? We will show 
you the garden spots along the avenue. 
Today is the day that Massachusetts 
Avenue is receiving, so toddle home and 
put on your best clothes and be here at 
three o’clock.” 





“Who lives here?” I whispered to Oc- 
topus. 

“Senator Knot,” said he. “He’s just 
joined the Senate. His wife is a wonder. 
The old Washington families won’t have 
anything to do with her, but she’s landed 
all the live ones. You must cultivate 
her.” 

A moment later I was bowing before a 
keen-eyed, bright-faced woman somewhere 
between twenty-five and forty-five, and the 
pleasantest eyes in the world were looking 
into mine. 

“Ah, Mr. Pumphrey,” she exclaimed, 
“my husband has often spoken of you and 
I am so glad you have come!” 

“T am afraid I have taken a great lib- 
erty in coming in this informal way,” said 
I, bowing. “You know I have never had 
the pleasure of meeting you before.” 


i;can meet him.” 


“Senator Octopus’ friends are mine,” 
she said with sparkling good humor. “You 
must always come to see us whenever you 
can. And now I suppose you are just 
dying for some tea.” I could have sworn 
her right eyelid quivered the least little 
bit. “Here is Grace Nicholson. She 
will take you out to where the punch 
bowl and the gentlemen are.” 

A tall, ruddy-faced girl with very friend- 
ly eyes was bowing to me. I felt at home 
with her at once. I complimented her 
on the beautiful pearl beads she wore, 
and she replied smilingly: “Mrs. Knott 
says it is indecent for an unmarried girl 
to wear such large pearls, but she’s a cat; 
aren’t you dear?” 

Mrs. Knott smiled merrily and told us 
to run along and not bother her; so in the 
course of human events we were soon se- 
curely seated in a corner of the billiard 
room. That girl was a wonder! She 
knew more about legislation than the edi- 
tor of the Congressional Record. Her 
father is at the head of one of the big 
protected industries. When he says grace 
he always puts in a special plea that the 
tariff may not be disturbed. Well, that 
girl certainly won me. If I can ever do 
anything for her, I'll do it, even if it’s 
a bill to paint the Washington monument. 
She invited me to eall and see her soon, 
and if the government and Washington 
are still standing three days from now I'll 
be at her front door with the best raiment 
in the Pumphrey wardrobe. 

After some time Octopus came in and 
dragged me away. I routed Colonel Bun- 
ker of a tete-a-tete in the conservatory 
and started to the next place, marked “P,” 
on the senator’s calling list. For three 
hours we worked steadily down the ave- 
nue—steadily at first and somewhat un- 
steadily at the end. At one place I meta 
large woman incrusted in Irish lace and 
dripping with pearls and the only thing 
I remember was when she fixed me with 
a pair of beady eyes and said: “Wasn't 
you at Palm Beach last winter, Mr. Pum- 
phrey ?” 

I said “not yet, 
cued me. 

“Who was she?’ I gasped after we had 
reached the life-saving station in the 
smoking-room. 

“She is the wife of Congressman Jay. 
All you have to do with her is to forget 
her,” which I did with incredible 
thoroughness. 

Well, we did eighteen places in bogey, 
and the last distinct recollection I have is 
that I was arguing with an old lady 
about the height of the Washington mon- 
| ument. 

It was a great day. 


” 


and then Octopus res- 





VIII. 
Washington, D. C., February 27.— 
Well, this has been a terrible week! My 
wife is completely knocked out, and 


daughter Julia is heartbroken. 

| ‘The trouble was as follows: Last Sat- 
‘urday my wife suggested that we give a 
dinner and invite Senator and Mrs. Oc- 
,topus, Colonel and Mrs. Bunker, and 
'three or four others. 

| “Tt will be a good time to invite Sena- 
tor Octopus’ son,” said she, “‘so that Julia 
Of course I O. K.’d the 
project, and after some correspondence, 
the guests all accepted. 

My wife was eager to make quite an 
impression on such a distinguished com- 
pany, and we laid ourselves out to dazzle 
them. We arranged for a private dining- 
room at the family hotel, where we live, 
and had Louey fill it full of flowers and 
American flags. We got several statues 
from the hotel office and put neat name- 
cards, with hand-painted flowers on them, 
at each plate. Little red, white and blue 
electric bulbs imparted quite an oriental 
effect to the room. 

At eight o’clock the guests were to ar- 
rive. It seemed kind of late to start a din- 
ner, but Louey said that was the proper 
hour for Washington. At six we were all 
dressed and ready, and at six-thirty the 
calamity happened. It arrived in the 
shape of old Simon Jordan and his wife, 


Continued on page 82. 
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The best corn land in the worl 


$25 an acre. 


Look at this stand of ccrn. v 
It was planted June 10th, 
after a big crop of pota- 
toes had been taken off 
the land. The picture 
was taken September Ist. 
The yield was 70 bushels 
to the acre. There are : 
thousands of acres of rich 
bottom lands like this in 
Arkansas and Louisiana, 
that can be bought for 
$25 an acre. 


148 bushels of corn to the acre. 


Stephen G. Henry of Melrose, La., a member of one of the Boys Corn Clubs, 
raised 139.8 bushels of corn on a trifle less than one acre—an average of 148 
This corn was raised at a cost of 13.6 cents a bushel. 
The boys clubs of 


bushels to the full acre. 


The average yield of six thousand boys was 61 bushels. 


Arkansas averaged 57 bushels to the acre. 


What Does it Mean? 


First of all, careful selection of seed corn, deep plowing and frequent shallow 






cultivation. 
It also means that the rich bottom lands of Arkansas and Louisiana are proving 
themselves equal to, if not better than the finest corn lands of the Northern corn belt. 


Here is the one great opportunity for corn growers to make 
fortunes. Many of the .nostsuccessful corn growers of the north 
have bought large tracts of these lands. Their unanimous 
opinion is that the land is equal to any $150 Jand up north, and 
that it has climatic conditions more favorable for corn growing. 
Both Arkansas and Louisiana have abundant rainfall and long 
growing season. Corn planted in June, following a crop of 
potatoes, will fully mature before frost. 

The climate is healthful and the people are good neighbors, 
Rural Free Delivery, Telegraph and Telephone everywhere. 
Good markets are accessible. Louisiana corn is the best for 
export and in greatest demand. 

Better look into this if you are renting—the rent anne will 
pay for equally good land in Arkansas or Louisiana. If you 
want a place for the boys you can buy them afarm in Arkansas 
or Louisiana, as good as yours, for one sixth the cost. 


Tre Rock Island Lines have a Department of Agriculture 
under the direction of Prof. H. M. Cottrell, formerly professor 
at the Kansas and Colorado Agricultural Colleges, and an 
expert of national reputation. 

This Department has made a careful analysis of conditions in 
every locality along the Rock Island Lines. It knows the 
location and value of these corn lands, and can be of great 
help to you in locating a farm that will make money for you. 
It is Prof. Cottrell’s expert opinion that nowhere in America 
isthere such an opportunity open for corn growers to make money 
as in these Arkansas and Louisiana corn lands. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate this at once. Drop mea 
line, tell me about yourself and what you want to accomplish. 
You will be given careful, personal individual attention, and 
the best unprejudiced advice regarding these rich Arkansas and 
Louisiana corn lands. 


Book on Scientific Corn Raising, FREE. 


Prof. Cottrell’s book, “How to Double the Yield of Corn”, is the result of years of experience, 


experiment and study. 





It is worth dollars to any farmer who will read it and follow the advice it 
gives. You may have a copy free, if you will write me today. 


L. M. Allen, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island Lines, 407 LaSalle.Station, Chicago 
John Sebastian, Third Vice-President 





Give the churn and churning jars a 





The Calf. 

Never let the calf do the first milking, 
it gets the calf into bad habits, and it 
can not do a good job anyway. The cow 
will do better if she is milked by hand. 

There is something in the first milk 
that the calf needs, and should have. 

It is easy to teach a calf to drink be- 
fore it sucks. Remember the sign is 
always right when the calf is hungry. 

Keep your calves in clean separate pens 
for about four weeks, and then if the 
weather permits, turn them out with the 


or the other calves ears.—A. O. Cole, 
Ontonagon Co., Mich. 


°, 2, , 
~ “. 


Dairy Briefs, 

Feed the cows a little light just be- 
fore freshening to give best results. 

Equal parts of crushed corn, ground 
oats and wheat makes an excellent but- 
terfat ration, if supplemented with for- 
age. 

Wash all milk vessels in luke warm 
water then scald and air well. 

Do not forget to salt the cows once 





herd, and they will not suck the cows, | 


a day to keep the milk odorless. 





sun bath after scalding them to make 
tasteless butter and delicious milk. 

Never pour a quantity of warm milk 
in the churning unless soft butter is 
wanted, 

Butter that tastes old may be fresh- 
ened by rechurning in fresh buttermilk 
and adding a pinch of soda to the milk. 

Cellars or dug-outs used for ‘milk 
should be whitewashed frequently and 
all odorous vegetables, ete., kept out. 
The entrance should be supplied with a 
screen door to be used at night, and the 
wooden shutter left opei.—Mrs. D. B. P.” 
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relative to swine in the 
United States were issued on Nov. 8 by 
the census bureau of the department 
of commerce and labor. 


Statistics 


The report shows that: 

Iowa has the largest total value of 
swine on farms, amounting to nearly 
$70,000,000 Illinois ranks second with 
$36,000,000. Ten other states report 
more than $10,000,000 each as the value 
of swine on farms. These are: Mis- 
souri, $31,879,000; Nebraska, $29,642,000; 


23,740,000; 
$13,921,000; 


Kansas, $24,681,000; Indiana, 


Ohio, $19,403,000; Minnesota, 

Wisconsin, $13,621,000; Texas, $11,605,- 
000: Oklahoma, $11,272,000; South Da- 
kota, $10,381,000. In these 12 states 
the total value of swine on farms is 
$295,864,000, or 74.3 per cent of the 


value of all swine on farms for Conti- 
nental United States. 


Mr. William H. Dorin, 
ginia, won a $1,000 cup. This cup was 
oftered by the International Harvester 
Company for the best 30 ears of corn 
grown in the United States for 1911. 
The fact that a Virginia farm which 
cost, five years ago, $8 an acre, pro- 
duced this corn and that the average 
yield of this 500 acre farm was 137 
bushels an acre, proves that there are 
many areas in the United States out- 
side of what is generally accepted as 
the corn belt, which may by proper 
care and culture yield remarkably. 


Frank H. Hitchcock, postmaster 
eral, wants to extend the postal sav- 
ings bank system so that what he calls 
community and neighborhood stores in 
cities and rural districts will be qual- 


Clover, Vir- 


gen- 


ified to receive deposits. 

“The postal savings*system will be 
extended as rapidly as it can wit. 
safety until every office in the Unitea 
States where there is a money order 
office is a postal depository.” 


Where farmers bit of too big a chunk 


in the irrigation projects the govern- 
ment is coming to the rescue, and no 
forfeiture for non-payment will be en- 
forced until the purchaser has had the 
privilege of giving up a part of h 
land and letting the payments on the 
whole apply on the smaller tract. Ten 
acres is to be the minimum of lan¢e 
allowed. 

The inspection force of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agricul- 


samples of 
past fiscal 

samples 
3,113 mis 


collected 9,500 official 
and drugs during the 
yer, of hich 3,280 intersta 
were found to be legal, and 
branded or adulterated, while 503 check 
analyses vrere nade to tnsure that cor- 
rect results were obtained befor c- 
ommending action on t Sainpl 


University of Wis- 
novel lea; “In 


ture 
food. 


Dallas S. Church, 

nsin, advances a 
needing” of towns cause their decline. 
Tne idea ji that in too many small 
towns the far ies so intermarry tha 
‘harecter and ambition are lost. He 
believes in brinsing from other towns 
new ideas nd—new wives. 


To L.. Johnso 
live on, Detroit 
cent fare on st 
crease suburbar 
some overwork 
closer to the simple 


In strikins 
mrowth ti 
fartis and the area of 
during the ten years is 
rise which has occurred in the 

m property. 


is dead, but his ideas 
is ac upted the three- 
eet cars. This will in- 
property and help 
city chaps to get 
life. 


vith the slow 
and acreage of 
improved land 
the enormous 
value of 


contrast 
number 


isconsin are planning 
to furnish money so that the farmers 
may get the benefit of lectures given 
by University of Agriculture workers. 
Pure seed wil! be distributed. 


which had 


Bankers of W 


Washington, been the 
leading state in lumber roduction 
since 1905, not only stood first in 1910, 
but showed the largest actual increase 
in output over 1909. 

















Rates of Subscription —One year, 25c: two years, 35c: 
The. Canada, 5c extra per year for postage: foreign 25¢e 
ey aay = in Addre. ss—When ordering a change in the 

sure to give their former as well as their present add 

not be changed. . ‘ mime 


How te Remit--Send money by postal money order, express order. bank draft or 
Stamps in good condition accepted for amaii amounts. 


fegistered letter. 
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address subscribers should be 


Our Next Issue 


We start the new year by again rais- 
ing the standard of art in agricultural 
journalism with a beautiful cover drawn 
by one of the foremost illustrators— 
Mr. Gecrge Brehm. Mr. Brehm has 
given us his conception o. the typical 
country girl in all her robust beauty. 

Mrs. Fred Nisewanger, a wide awake 
and observing farm woran,, will have 
the leading article entitled: Fhe Real 
Farm Tragedy. ‘This article goes to the 
bottom of thé most vital question of 
today—the landlord and \tenant pro- 
blem, and discusses it with, a master- 
ful argument. 

Is Grain Speculation Justified? Here 
is a symposium by several farmers 
who answer the question propounded 
by the Grain Exchange. We will soon 
give the speculator’s side of the ques- 
tion in another issue. 

You have heard more or less about 
Schedule K. ‘The.editor attempts to 
give a brief history of this riddle of 
the tariff. 

Men Regardless of Party is a pat dis- 
cussion of the political situation that 
will appeal to our readers just now. It 
is by a farmer.—E. M. Rodebaugh. 

C. A. Umoselle, a truck grower and 
horticulturist has a splendid article on 
The Value of Co-operation. 

We continue the splendid series pre- 
viously started— Your Tax Money—Is it 
Squandered?; Better Boys an‘ Girls; 
Congressman P-mphrey, The | »ople’s 
Fr'end; The Dressing and Care of Meats. 

The Rational Treatment for Consump- 
tion, is t' e title of avery important and 
practical article by Dr. B. J. Kendall. 

In the live s'ock department we have 
some exceptionally good articles, Feed- 
ing Corn to Hogs | Pv of. H. R. Smith, 
and Hints to Beginners in Cettle Feed- 
ing »y E.F.Caldwell, a practical farmer. 

The Jenuary issue will be ov” annual 
P.oltsy Special Thcref re we give 
more space and attention to the busy 
hen than usual. Along witd tue solid, 
practical information of all kinds we 
will have a sensational arvicle by Judge 
©. ©. Townsend, president ofthe National 
Poultry Association, on Poaltry 
Schemes and Schemers. The Judge 
goes at this subject with ihe same 
thoroughness that he displays on the 
bench «as trial judge. It is a little 
rough on schemes and schemers but 
you will appreciate the truth. 

In the home department there will be 
some ;rood articles for ti women and 
girls, Cannins and Preserving Meat, 
Cora P. Wi’ ams; A: usc nents on the 
Farm by Edith Charleton Salisbury; 4 
Farm Kitchen, Clara Jteeu; Novelties in 
Cookery by Annie H. Quill; Keep'ng the 
Girl on the Farm! y Katharine Atherton 
Grimes. Stories and hore amuse- 
ments wiil be a feature as usual. Rag 
Carpet Weaving by Ka harine Rem- 
brandt end Merion Lee. 

Beginning witu the January issue we 
will hereafter devote a full p.ge and 
more to our pattern department. We 
have arranged for an exclusive service 
and will give to our readers the most 
up-to-date and practical sugg: :tions 
on women’s and Ch..dren’s garments 
obtainable. 

















This department of Letters and Comments is for 
critics, favorabie .1¢ unfavorable. None of the view 
herein expressed b: w ur subscrib_rs are necessarilyour 
views We do not ask youto agree with them or with us 
We will publish as many reasonabie ietters as our space 
will permit. 

A Socialist Heard From, 

Through the courtesy of two of your 
friends I have read your October and 
November numbers. Really it makes 
an intelligent reader and farmer mad 
to see such an interesting little maga- 
zine publish such editorials. Why, a 
blind man can see the evils of our un- 
just government today. But..if I 
searched with a microscope I could not 
find a remedy which you recommend 
for it. Go on and tell the people that 
what they want to apply is Socialism. 
The farmer needs it just as bad as any 
one. You will not regret it; show your 
colors. I would like to subscribe if you 
come out for the Socialists.—Augusta 
Custer, Colo. 

Our Socialist friend has shown his 
colors all right. All common men are 
in part Socialists—the Republicans and 
Democrats have taken some of the So- 
cialist planks to build up their own 
platforms. We are for Socialists, but 
not because they are Socialists, but be- 
cause they are men; and we are for 
Republicans and Democrats for the 
same reason. In the language of Henry 
George—We are for Men. As our 
friend Rodebaugh says, “We are for 
men regardless of party.” Theonly party 
that endures is Humanity, hence we al- 
ways stand for humanity, whatever the 
party label they may wear. If we were 
for the party label we would only be 
fo- a part of the great party Humanity. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


A Good Booster. 

Enclosed find 50 cents to renew my 
subscription to Successful Farming. 
For. three years.I have been reading it. 
Every farmer ought to take it, not only 
for his own benefit, but for his wife and 
children who wll read it. The Novem- 
ber number is excellent and if you will 
send me some sample copies of it I am 
in positior were I ca: hand them out 
where they will do good and help you 
I could use a hundred copies during the 
busy time of tay paying, and I want to 
get as many subscribers as possible, not 
especially for you, but for the ;-ood it 
w ll do the rural peo»le of our county. 
That article on “Your Tax Money—Is It 
Squandered?” is right to the point and 
I am ¢'‘ad there is more to follow. On 
the next page I send names of our 
eens judges, etc.—A. L. McQuarry, 
Mo. 

Our aim in the eries of “Your Tax 
Money—'s It Squandered?” was to 
a.ouse the farmers to the real condition’ 
of affairs relativ: to public funds. We. 
hope others will appreciate our efforts: 
to the ex -nt Mr. McQuarry does. If 
you have any knowledge of graft in 
connection with county afiairs—bridge 
building, road work, court house build- 
ing, or county schools, 'et us hear from 


you. 
? ¢ 


The Kapsans Are With Us. 

Enclosed please find fifty cents to re- 
new for three years. Your article on 
“Legislative Joker” and “Is Your Tax 
Money Squancered?” is worth more 
than the price of the paper. I note 
some criticisms of you~ articles on this 
line. Ninety-nine per cent of your reau- 
ers are with you and they wish yowt suc 
cess. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that Successful Farming is-among -the 
best publications of its kind. —" Canty, 
Kansas. 





% 


oo % 


Find enclosed my reaewal subs: r'p 
tion. I .o not want ‘o be withouc Suc- 
cessful Farming. For some of the is- 
sues of your paper I wo.'u not take $5 
if, th informacion they contained 
ould not be obtained elsewhere. I 
wish Suc ssful Farming many jprosper- 
ous years.—M. S. Wright, lowa. 
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To Get More 


Remember it is not always the amount of ration a hen eats that goes to make eggs, but the 
amount she digests—keep that fact uppermost in your mind—act on it—and you'll make the eg 
Dr. Hess has compounded a number of bitter tonics which help the hen 


to digest more of her food and thereby increase her egg yield. 


DR. HESS Poultry PAR-A-C 


is the personal formula of Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.); it solves the problem of con- 
verting nutritious food elements into eggs by sound digestion. By exactly the | 
; same process, Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a fattens broilers and helps the 
chicks to vigorous maturity. A penny’s worth feeds thirty fowl per day 
—sold under the most liberal guarantee. 


Our Proposition—You buy Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a of your 
dealer. If it fails to make your hens lay more eggs and keep your 
poultry healthy, he is authorized by us to refund your money. 
1% Ibs. 25c; mail or express 40c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 
25 lb. pail $2.50; except in Canada and theextreme West. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. Send 2c 
for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, Free. 


OR. HESS STOCK TONIC. 

+ cess asa flesh, muscle and milk producer. »§ 
digestion—lessens nutritive waste of feed—makes a splendid conditioner. Not 
valuable. Guaranteed just the same as Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. 
Canada and extreme West and South. Send 2c for Dr. Hess Stock Book, free. 
Free from the 1st to the 10th of each month—Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) will prescribe for your ailing 
96-page Veterinary Book free for the asking. Mention this paper 
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A Sure Wa 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 


and enclose 2c stamp. 





gs 


Been 18 years on the market—proved a continuous suc- 
Good for Horses, Steers; Hogs, Cattle and Sheep. Increases 


100 Ib. sack $5.00; 25 1b. Pail $1.60, Except in 
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INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 





ROR 
Doesn't Like the Bad Egg 


Your issue of September is at hand, 
and on page 31 I saw an article “The 
Bad Egg”’,wr'tten by F. C. Butler, which 
takes up nearly the entire page, in which 
he seems to put all the blame for the 
spoiled eggs on the farmer. 

Now as a farmer and-a producer of 
eggs I wish to have you allow me a short 
space in your columns to defend my 
brother farmers in this malicious charge. 
He would: have the public think that the 
farmers are the ones responsible for all 
the bad eggs.. Now I wish to say that if 
the consumer could get them as the farm- 
ers send them to their nearby market they 
would not have any kick to make, but they 
have to pass through so many hands be- 
fore he gets a chance at them. 

Now, in the first place, the farmer has 
to sell to his nearest market and. often 
this is at . country store. Here they will 
stay until the merchant has a load of 
them, then they are hauled to town and 
set off on the railroad platform where 
they rennin from six to eight hours in 
the ‘hot sun or perhaps in a drizzling rain. 
Then they are sent to some commission 
merchant who shoves them into cold stor- 
ave where they remain until he can get a 
chance to gell them at a big profit to him- 
self. From there they go to the retailer 
who hus to make another big profit on 
them. 

Now, in the name of common sense, is 
the farmer to blame for the eggs being 
snoiled after such treatment as that? We 
surely are not, but still we are accused 
of selling bad eggs. We will agree with 
Mr. Butler in regard to more stringent 
laws, and if they will bring the express 
companies down to a reasonable charge and 
knock the:-commission men all in the head 
and let'the farmers ship direct to some 
honest retailer, it would be much better 
for the farmer, and also the consumer. 





This thing of blaming the farmer for 
such things is past, and when a farmer 
takes a farm paper he naturally expects 
it to stand up for him and not try to 
abuse him for something he is not guilty 
of. Yours respectfully—Warren W. Pay, 
Mo. 

Reply by Butler—Who wrote “The 
Bad Egg” article in September Success- 
ful Farming. 

Uncle Sam has recently told us that 
more than $45,000,000 is annually lost 
through the improper and - antiquated 
methods of handling eggs. The Bureau of 
Animal Industry, with a view towards 
checking this has sent experts into the 
fields of Kansas and the result of the 
first season’s work has seen several much 
desired changes, the most important of 
which was the adoption by shippers of 
the “loss off’? system of buying and sell- 
ing eggs. 

The writer of “The Bad Egg” had but 
one object and that was to stop this fear- 
ful loss sustained largely by the farmer. 
To accomplish this I honestly believe it 
best to go to the real source—the farm. 
Patting anyone on the back and telling 
him he is all right and the other fellow is 
all wrong will never accomplish results. 

The farmers have it largely in their 
power to change the present situation. 
As poultry keepers they can have produc- 
ed and sent to market, either local or 
city, an egg that will stand delay and 
heat. 

If any one thinks that no one would 
have any kick if the consumer would re- 
ceive eggs promptly and in the same con- 
dition as they are marketed by the farm- 
ers, let him spend a summer month with 
some local merchant or egg buyer and I 
will venture to say it will prove an eye- 
opener. As a poultry farmer and also a 
buyer of eggs from farmers, the writer 
had five years actual experience with eggs 
sold him by the farmers. Out of nearly 
one hundred regular farmers who sold me 
eggs there ;were less than ten per. cent 
whose eggs I could shiv without -candling 





during warm weather, and this in a 
community where poultry keeping was 
carried on extensively and farmers were 
given spot cash premium prices to bring 
in good fresh eggs. 

The few exceptions used to bring me 
eggs .of quality—eggs similar to those [| 
have reason to believe our friend Mr. Pay 
offers for sale, and for which he is ready 
to do battle. The eggs from these few ex- 
ceptional farmers I could allow to stand 
in my pack room for several days and 
then send them on a freight journey of 
eight days to Boston, Mass., to a commis- 
sion man, and strange as it may seem, I 
found him honest, and those same eggs 
got into the hands of the actual consumer 
in good edible condition. At the present 
time and under present conditons all the 
eggs as marketed would not pass muster 
as fresh eggs. 

As to commission men putting the eggs 
in storage and so be able to sell them at a 
big profit later, I would say that it is a fact 
that eggs so handled by any commission 
house is simply an effort to save an actual 
loss for himself or the shipper. That the 
middlemen should be, and undoubtedly 
will’ be eventually eliminated, I feel 
sure, but if the farmer wishes to cut them 
out so that those profits shall come to him 
he must be ready and willing to assme 
their duties and financial obligations. 
What seem to be large profits are largely 
consumed in cost of handling. At the 
present time the man who gets the largest 
net profit and gets it quickest, is the 
farmer. 

That it would be better for all con- 
cerned for the farmer to sell his eggs di- 
rectly to the retailer admits of no contra- 
liction. The retailer would be only too 
clad to secure his eggs direct from the 
farm. It has been tried and failed, with 
but few exceptions, simply because the 
farmer failed to realize that the fresh 
quality he offered in March, April and 
May, must be continued during the sum- 


mer, and also that it 1s one thing to Le 


Continued on page 47 
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SEIT 
TURKEYS 


In selecting breeding stock for a mar- 
ket turkey ranch the most important 
point of all will be to secure good strong 
healthy birds, not akin, and from stock 
that has not been inbred in the past, as 
inbred stock is a source of disappoint- 
ment and failure. It is strange that this 
habit of inbreeding is persisted in when 
the disastrous results are so well known. 
It will pay to mate hens of local stock 
with pure bred bronze, wild or semi-wild 
toms even though the cost may seem a 
little high. It must be remembered that 
the male is half of the flock, so to speak, 
and no reasonable expense should be 
spared to prevent inbreeding. 

At the present time the bronze turkey 
takes the lead and is more popular than 
all other breeds combined. It meets the 
requirements of the market, makes a 
rapid growth, is hardy and a good for- 
ager. For the reason that they are so 
generally bred it is not difficult to secure 
good breeding stcck at a slight advance 
over the market price and one should 
be able to buy good hens in the fall of 
that season's hatching, selected from a 
large flock, for $2.50 to $3 and gobblers of 
the same age at $4 to $6 each. Older 
birds, which would be more desirable 
would cost a trifle higher, however, first 
class breeding stock, suitable for start- 
ing a market turkey ranch could be ob- 
tained from $4 to $6 for hens and $6 to 
$10 for gobblers 

The standard weight of the bronze 
turkey is 12 to 13 pounds for hens and 
20 to 30 for gobblers, according to age 
and condition. Select turkeys with 
large frames snugly built, heavy 
turkeys, owing to excessive fat are not 
desirable. A hen two years old,in good 
breeding condition weighing from 12 to 14 
pounds and toms, the same age, weighing 
from 25 to 30 pounds will be considered 
good weight, but large stout vigorous hens 
should be the aim of the breeder. 

If inconvenient to secure all the breed- 
ing stock two years of age, buy at least 
part of the flock that have been through 
one breeding season and the balance from 
the ealiest poults of the year. In se- 
lecting breeding stock it would be best to 
buy of some reliable breeder who is mak- 
ing a success of the turkey business, 
whose stock has free range and as far as 
known have no trouble with disease. Bet- 
ter pay a little more for the right kind 
of stock to start with. 

The breeding stock should be purchased 
before January in order to become ac- 
quainted with their new quarters before 
the breeding season. In buying this stock 
it would be best when possible to buy 
from a place of the same kind of climate 
as that in which they are to be kept. To 
ship turkeys from a hot climate to a cold 
one means a chance of loss and the same 
when shipping birds from a cold part of 
the country to a very hot one. 

When the breeding stock arrives, place 
them in the stockade and keep them in 
until they become accustomed to their new 
quarters, go among them and feed them 
what they will eat readily, feed often at 
first, spend as much time in the stockade 


as can be spared in order to tame the 
birds. 

After a week or ten days try them 
out of the enclosure by opening the 


doors just before it is time for them to 
go to roost allowing an hour or more to 
look around outside the enclosure. It 
is quite important that the birds are 
watched at this time and see that they 
all return, for once beginning to roost 
outside they will give endless trouble. 
If they are slow about coming in at night 
toll them with a little grain. The follow- 
ing day the birds may be let out earlier 
in the afternoon and in this way they 
will soon become acquainted and may be 
given their freedom for the entire day. 

Having started with good stock it will 
be an easy matter to improve and build 
up the future breeding stock by selecting 
the most promising young birds from 


r 


same skill as he would manage any other 
business. 


number of years any intelligent person 
can build up a strain of fowls that will 
pay a profit nearly double that of an or- 
dinary flock per fowl.—Arthur G, Sy- 


this is where the record card will come in 
very handy. Always keep the best and 


| 


earliest hatched birds of the flock for 


marketing those with 
r a flock has been 
reduce hens weighing 
and gobolers from 
‘hanksgiving time 
gin lookiny after 
for 
ov 


future breeders, 
poor records. A 
built up that will 
from 9 to 11 pound 
12 to 15 pounds at 
then it will be well to 
the fancy end of he busines 
breeding stock at an advance 
market quotations. 

To get the top price for breeding stock 
they would have to meet competition in 
the show room. This will . ‘st r ore ‘an 
the awards amount to in dollars and cents 
but not so as an advertisemeit. All 
noted poultry breeders who are securing 
fancy prices for their stock and hatching 
eggs won honors in the show recom. 

In breeding for the fancy end of the 
business health and vigor should not be 
sacrificed for fine feathers. Gradually 
by selecting from a large flock, birds that 
will be proficient for market and show 
room may be secured. In breeding pure 
steck a copy of the American Standard of 
Excellence and two or three good poultry 
journals will be of great assistance. 

During the mating season the proper 
proportion to divide the sex would be 
from 7 to 10 hens with one gobbler al- 
though it is often the case that success- 
ful hatches have been obtained when a 
much larger number of females have been 
allowed with one male. Better be on 
the safe side and have enough males so 
there will be no doubt of the fertility of 
the eggs. —E. F. Barry. 


the 





Increase the Prolificacy of the Flock. 


Every poultryman should endeavor to 
increase the prolificacy of his flock. 
How can this best be done? By breed- 
ing in line for the best results. If egg 
production is the desired end trap nests 
will determine the best layers. A _ sys- 
tem of marking the chicks and pedigree 
record will determine the progress of the 
flock. Egg records and receipts for the 
marketed product as well as the grain 
bills will assist the keeper to estimate 
the profit. 

No poultryman in this day of compe- 
tition and small margins can afford to 
keep hens without a definite knowledge of 
what his flock is doing. Nor can he af- 
ford to keep hens without following some 
system of mating and pedigreeing. No 
one keeping hens for profit can afford to 
stay in the business without a knowl- 
edge of which his best layers are. There 
is no doubt but what thousands of peo- 
ple keeping hens are in the dark as to 
their most profitable fowls. Such peo- 
ple ery: “There is no money in hens.” 
There would be no money in any business 
unless managed with extreme care and 
intelligence. The thing to do is for one 
to manage the poultry business with the 


By careful and proper mating for a 


selling ' 


Making Money With Turkeys. 

For the farmer’s wife or daughter who 
wants to make a tidy sum of money I 
know of no easier, quicker or more pleas- 
ant way and with so small capital as rais- 
ing turkeys. 

Six turkey hens and one tom will pro- 
vide you a flock that will sell for $100 to 
$300 at marketing time. 

Cleanliness is absolutely necessary for 
success in turkey raising. The turkey 
hens should roost in the poultry house all 
winter, particularly through January, 
February and March, for they must be 
veeustomed to being confined until you 
want to turn them out in the morning. 

Turkeys are naturally early risers and 
if not confined at night will wander away 
from home, especially when they begin 
laying the last of March, and will hide 
their nests and their eggs become chilled 
before the nest is discovered. If they are 
fed corn every morning and night and 
plenty of good pure water at all times, 
there will be no trouble with them wan- 
dering far away from home. They should 
be kept quiet at all times. Dogs should 
not be permitted to annoy them nor any 
person run cr frighten them as they are 
very timid. But no fowl yields so readily 
to kind treatment and they seem to enjoy 
being talked to, as my turkeys always 
meet me with “gobbles” and other pleas- 
ant turkey talk when I call them or talk 
ta them, and they never hide their nests 
so far from the house that I do not find 
them as soon as made. Of course nests 
should be provided for them in secluded 
corners to encourage them to lay near 
home. 

The hens will begin to lay in March 
and all eggs should be gathered (but al- 
ways leave a “nest egg”) before chilled, 
ad wrapped in a woolen cloth an turned 
every second day until set. 

I always set the first two clutches un- 
der chicken hens and the last under the 
turkey hens. As soon as a turkey be- 
comes broody I shut her in a roomy, well 
ventilated coop and feed her well and lib- 
erate her the third or fourth day. They 
sometimes begin laying in a week. Care 
should be taken to prevent the turkey 
mother leaving her nest before all of her 
young are able to follow. As soon as the 
young turkeys are hatched under’ the 
chicken hens they should be taken from 
her and placed in a warm place until all 
of the brood is ready to be put into the 
coop with the mother hen. 

The young turkeys should be fed noth- 
ing for the first 36 hours after hatching, 
then they may be fed some cottage cheese, 
pure, fresh water and fine grit or sand. 
They should be fed small quantities of 
this five or six times a day. A cake 
baked of corn meal and water and milk 
and baked until thoroughly done, then 
mixed with a little chopped onion is also 
good. They are very fond of sour milk 
and I always try to provide it once a 
day after they are three weeks old, but 
my principal food fer growing turkeys is 
cottage cheese seasoned with a little pep- 
per. 

One of the greatest mistakes of would- 
be turkey raisers is over feeding. Where 
one turkey dies of starvation, ninety-nine 
die of over-feeding. They are great for- 
agers and require but little feed after the 
first of July, providing, of course, they 
have free range like most farm flocks 
have. 

Turkeys should always be fed onions 
or onion tops chepped fine, and red pep- 
pers are very nice when you begin to 
prepare them for the market. These 
should be mixed with their feed. 

The coops of young turkeys should be 
aired every day and the floors swept 
clean and as lice are very disastrous to 
young turkeys, a liberal application of 
some louse killer or disinfectant should be 
used at least once a week and the mother 
hen and young turkeys should be dusted 
with some reliable louse killer or insect 
powder three or four times a week if lice 
seem to be troublesome. 

The best time for marketing turkeys is 
the Thanksgiving market, but if the late 
hatches are not in good condition they 
may be prepared for the Christmas mar- 
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Feeding Platforms 


A hen will pick her food from the mud 
and litter of the poultry yard, or she 
will eat it “off a plate.” Both methods 
represent extremes; but since cleanliness 
is a most important thing in solving the 
“winter egg problem” the chickens should 
be fed in such manner as to prevent un- 
healthy conditions. 

I have found the board platform best 
for serving soft and cooked food, scraps, 
ete. It is better than a trough or a gravel 
bed, for the reason that it can be kept 
clean. Twice a week the board platform, 
which is large enough to accommodate all 








Feeding Platform for Poultry 


the chickens of the yard without crowd- 
ing, is washed and sprinkled with lime 
water. In fact, I attempt to keep it so 
clean that a person could almost eat off 
of it. Why not? 

Water is given in shallow pans twice a 
day, and these have a place on similar, 
but smaller platforms. In this way, the 
hens do not wade in mud, or form puddles 
close to their drinking place, thus get- 
ting clean, pure water at all times. 

Since adapting this plan of feeding 
from board platforms, and using the same 
precaution in the matter of keeping the 
hen houses clean, the “winter laying prob- 
lem” has ceased to be a problem. Give 
the hen clean food, pure water, and clean 
quarters, and she will take care of the 
laying end of the proposition without fur- 
ther trouble.—Dennis H,. Stovall. 


oe 3 + 
The New Standard of Perfection. 


We see much about the standard of 
perfection for fowls. Why is it, I won- 
der, that nobody has thought it advisable 
to form a standard of perfection for fowl 
fanciers? It would be something like 
the following: 

Head—Level and broad, but not flat, 
with tuft of brilliant feathers. 

Beak—Tranquil and silent. 

Eyes—Fearless and determined. 

Comb, face, ears and neck—Clean and 
well trimmed. 

Wings—Bouyant; ready to fly over 
any emergency. Wing-fronts strong and 
muscular, which is plainly shown; pri- 
maries always ready to clutch the ham- 
mer or saw and never in anybody else’s 
nie; secondaries, willing to feed and 
water on time. 

Back—Stiff, and not easily bent. 
Saddling impossible; under color true 
clear to the skin. 

Tail—Strictly true to color; no 
haggled spots and is never thin. 

Breast—Warm, ready to meet a friend 
or a chick in distress more than half 


way. 
Body and fluff—True blue; no white 
feathers. 
Feet—Firm on ground! no _ fancy 


flights in air. 
DISQUALIFICATIONS. 

White feathers, cold feet, flat head, ir- 
regular feeding or care, lazy bones. Some- 
times the forgetter is so prominent that 
the judges have to throw the critter out 
of the show room. 

Are you a poultry raiser? Do you 
come up to the standard? If not, why 
not?—Marie Burritt Topping. 
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Contains separate colored maps of each state and 
territory of the United States. all of our insular posses- 
sions, and of all countries. These maps are printed 
from new plates, showing the latest changes in boun- 
daries, transportation routes, etc. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged lists of foreign and American cities gives the 
latest population figures, including the United States 
Census of 1910, with the new enumeration of all states, 
counties and principal! cities. No other work of similar 
size and cost compares with this work in accuracy, com- 
pleteness Or convenience of arrangement, It is a mar- 
vel of condensation, legibility and value. Bound in 
strong board covers, with design in colors. Size 4x6 
inches, Over 250 pages. 
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pocket atlas with the 1910 census F 
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Don’t You Need a Sewing Awl? 


The Myers Lock Stitch Sewing Awl is the only Sewing Awl made with a groove running the full length 
of the needle and is a diamond point. In order to sew leather or any heavy, thick material without break- 
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Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL 









































ing or cutting the thread ~equires a 
needle with the groove rnaning the 
full length of the needle. You might 
just as well have no groove in the 
needle as tv have it only part of the 
way. With the Myers Awl you can 
sew old or new harness, saddles, 
carpets, canvas, tents, rags, quilts, 
shoes, grain bags and many other 
things. You can use any kind of 
thread in the Myers Awl, and it 
makes a lock stitch same as a sew- 
ing machine. It is very simple; a 


Sews Leather 
woman can use it as well as a man. Qui Cc k 
It is one of the most practical de- is 


vices ever invented. They are put up with two needles; one is straight and one curved, with a small 
screw driver and wrench combined. An illustrated book of directions is packed with eachawl, Every 
teamster and farmer should own a Myers Lock Stitch Sewing Awl, as there is use for one in almost every 
household. The Myers Awl is nicely finished, the metal parts are nickel plated, the needles and wrench 
are kept in the hollow handle which has a screw top. We will send you one of these yee - Famous Lock 
Stitch Sewing Awls prepaid ang, send you Successful Farming for five full years for only $1.00. Write 
us quick! E. T. Meredith, Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


SAVE YOUR BACK 


High lifting tires and wears 
you'out. Avoid it by using an 


Electric Hand y Wagon 


Thousands have proved it the easiest 
and best wagon for farm work. Low 
down, broad tires, steel wheels—the 
complete wagon. Strength for all 
work, no breakdowns and no repairs. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


in your own Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing 
Mandolin or Cello. One lesson weekly. Beginners or advanced pupils. Your only 
expense is for postage and music, which averages about 2 cents a day. weeny 
1898. Thousands of pupils all over the world write; ‘‘Wish I had known of 

before.’’ Booklet and free tuition offer sent free. Address, U. $. SCHOOL OF IC. 
Box S.F., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. Instruments supplied when needed. Cash cr credit. 
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Keystone Well Auger Co. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 



















We will fit your old 
running gears with 


Electric Stee! Wheels. 


and make your wagon into a low down handy wagon. 

We fit any axle. A set of wheels at little cost gives you 
awagon good as new. Write for catalog and particulars. 
ELECTRIC WHE EL CO., Box 60, Quinoy. ill. 
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Ched Bruno looked askance at the dun- 
“olored sky, with its leaden clouds mass- 
ing into dreary batteries from which would 
pour an endless filtration of fleecy 

Last year the big snow came about 
the year before it had not wav- 
tradtions, and there was no 
would miss its schedule in 


soon 
white. 
this time; 
sred from the 
chance that it 
the good year 1911. 

The ground was bare and frozen, Here 
ind there ice films marked the places where 
the last autumnal rains had gathered—and 
the ruts still displayed the tire-marks 
of a belated traffic througb what bad been 
a sea of mud. 

“If it won’t snow,” 
“stuff’s off with the big Idea. 
ly works out!” 

He exhaled a mighty volume of breath 
that offered up its moisture on the sharp 
December air like lazy steam lately loosed 
from the puffing aperture of an exhaust. 
Away back in Ched’s brain was a plan 
that seemed so daringly original, it grip- 
ped him at times and came close to mas- 
tering him. 

The Bruno family had drawn naught 
but blanks in the lottery of circumstance 
for the past three years.. Everything had 
gone dead wrong, beginning with a 
drought, extending through a broken arm 
for the elder Bruno, and finally terminat- 
ing with an unstable speculation—if, in- 
deed, all speculations were not ot the same 
type. And then had come the logical cul- 
mination—the mortgage, which, with poor 
crops, spelled the finish of the Bruno horde 
on the twent, sixth day of December. This, 
according to the best regulated calendars, 
was only twenty-four hours after Christ- 
mas. 

Along the western boundary of the hap- 
tess farm was the gentle rise that had 
heen christened “Hard. Luck Knob,” be- 
eause, as Ched put it, “The only thing that 
the hill grows—older!” It was a sort 
of mystic idlewild of half-grown pines 
that flaunted their ceaseless green em- 
broidery athwart the sunset sky like per- 
petual wreathes tossed there as careless 
reminders of a long-dead race. 

And eastward—by some five miles—the 
city of Hampton sent up its belchings of 
bituminous smoke that rolled endlessly 
from a myriad chimneys. Hampton was 
prosperous—and almost within the grip- 
pings of its environs, were the Brunos who 
were strangers to the jaded goddess. 

Ched looked wistfully in the direction 
of the heavy spirals of smoke, studied the 
sky, glanced approvingly at the hill he had 
ever heartlessly condemned as the thirty 
acres that stood between them and a profit- 
able yield, and resigned himself to the 
workings of fate. 

A heavy footfall just back of him caused 
the boy to glance around hurriedly. 

“It’s about that mvurtgage, Ched,” his 
father said huskily, as he soothed the rheu- 
matic twinges that bit at his bad arm. 
“It falls due soon—and there isn’t no 
chance, Ched, that Billings will grant an 
eytension. It isn’t good sense that he 
<hould. 
dollars ! 


breathed, 
if it on- 


Ched 
Gee, 


It's due—and its seven {| undred 
Say, Ched, don’t you think we 














could sell some of the stock and help 
out—?”’ 

The boy laughed outright. He 
was looking at a lantern-jawed steer that 
ruminated mournfully near one corner of 
the barn-yard. 

“Sure,” he replied airily, “if Barnum 
hadn’t died, we could get a good figure 
fur all our beasts. Tlere’s Jumbo, for 
example. I remember Jumbo when he 
looked like a toy balloon. Size him up 
now, dad! Why, say, if you get plumb 
in front of that critter and look at his 
face, that’s all you van see. He’s that 
skinny, nobody would ever suspect there 
was a steer behind those horns!” 

3runo, Sr., was obliged to smile grimly, 
lespite the tragic touch of the situation. 
Ched was right. It took corn to make 
beef, and if Jumbo, the steer, should so 
much as smell corn, he’d drop dead from 
the effect of surprise. 

The old man shook his head mournfully, 
and felt the bleak chill of the day settling 
into his soul. For twenty years he had 
labored for—this! Driven into desperate 
straits he had taken a chance—had gam- 
bled on wheat, and like the ordinary mor- 
tal, he had guessed wrong. Everybody 
who doesn’t know always guesses wrong 
on the market—and those who do know, 
never tell! 

A few filmy flakes of white dusted down 
from the drab roof of the world and 
hese were followed by others. With 
mouth opened wide. Ched watched them. 
As they increased, a brighter gleam cre, |! 
into his eyes. 

“By cracky!” he cried with glee, bring- 
ing a brawny hand snthinkingly on his 
sire’s rheumat.c center, “it’s turning our 
way!” 

“You’re mad—your mind has gone back 
on you!” the elder man cried out angrily, 
tryinp to rub the hurt from his shoulder. 

“T am not!” was Ched’s rejoinder. 
“Look here,” he added with a few clumsy 
steps on the hard ground to illustrate his 
wealth of high spirits. “Now you get 
back into the hou. and send Bob out here 
on the run. And—don’t ask me a ques- 
tion from this moment on. What I do is 
all to the good, dad, and it’s up to you to 
be a silent witness!” 

Shaking his head gloomily and heeding 
the command, lest another pat of good- 
fellowship put his anatomy to a more se- 
vere test, Bruno, the father, hurriedly left 
Bruno, the son 

After Ched had given his commands to 
his younger brother, he went about his la- 
bors with a light heart. Necessity and the 
weather had gone into partnership with 
him, and occasionally he would pause, 
mentally calculate, and then whistle the 
louder. 

Up under the mansard roof that even- 
ing—in the northeast room that was on 
speaking terms with the giant elm—Ched 
began to formulate his plans and bring 
them into the realm of maturity. 

On the tenth day of December— which 
was Sunday—the denizens of the_residen- 
tial portions of Hampton were startled 
from their sluggish idleness by the violent 
jangling of many sleighbells, and upon 
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' Learn to Play a Violin or Cornet 


or some other musical instrument. There's ro 
pleasure equal to music. Helps you make 
friends and enjoy life and you can earn go.d 
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AGENTS WANTED fey nereie is” 
Ss: Here it is— 
something new—everyone needs | xclusive 
territory—quick sales—big profits. An Incan- 
descent Carbon Combination Table and Hang- 
g mp—cheaper than kerosene—more 
brilliant than gas or electricity—burns in 
any position. 300 candle power—l-4c per 
hour—perfectly safe—absolutely shadowless— 
no smoke—no odor. No wicks to trim. No 
lamps to clean. 


ACORN BRASS MF’G CO. 
100 Diamond St. Aurora, Illinois 


55 BREEDS ‘i: 


Chickens, 
Ducks. 
Geese, Turkeys,also Incubators,Sup- 
plies, and Collie Dogs. Send 4c for large 
Poultry book, Incubatur Catalog and 
Price list. H. H. HINIKER, Box 15, Mankato, Minn, 
MONEY IN POUL- 


Book try and SQUABS 


Tells aow to st snrall and grow big, Deacribes 
world's largest puie- bred poultry farm and gives 
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prtcce on fowis. eggs. incubators and brooders. 
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PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


AND and Water Fowls. Farm- 
raised stock, with gs in season. 
Send 2c for my valuable iilustrated de- 
scriptive Poultry Book for 1912. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box 610, Freeport, II. 


1912 CATALOGUE FREE 

Illustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties 

land and water fow!s and eggs. This book 

should be in the hands of every person in- 

terested in poultry for profit. Address 

S. A. Hummel, Box 65, Freeport, Ill. 
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Northern raised, hardy and very beau:.ful: 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c 
for fine 100-page 18th Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 809, Mankato, Minn, 
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Our specialty. Leading varieties pure bred chickens. @ur- 
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eggs. Lowest prices oldest farm,27th year. Fine catalog 
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looking out of the windows beheld a sight 
that was entirely new in the annals of 
their memory. 

Two gaunt oxen, drawing a sledge of 
ancient make, were plodding dreamily 
through the deepening snow. and under a 
Christmas tree was perched a_ healthy- 
looking incarnation of Santa himself. 

Over the backs of the animals were 
blankets of flaring red, and on those blan- 
kets were letters of white—which might 
have been plastered into obscurity by the 
snow were it not for the energies of the 
man in the polar garb. 


Remember 
Hard-Luck 
Knob! 


That was the wording, and it gmpped 
the memories of the thousands who viewea 
the outfit—particularly as the ceaseless 
fall of snow gave idle minds a hunger for 
anything beyond the ordinary. 

“Here!” shouted a policeman, who had 
been appraised of the pilgrimage. “That’s 
cruelty to animals!’ 

“This ain’t animals,’ Ched replied with 
a grin. “Can't you see? Why, these 
things I’m coaxin’ along are lizzards!” 

“If you get fresh, it’s court tomorrow 
morning for you, and jail the rest of the 
night !” the officer retorted testily. 

“Well, it isn't up to me to tell you how 
to run your beautiful city,” Ched an- 
swered shortly, “but if you pinch me, you'll 
have to feed these critters. Take a good 
look at ’em, office: : the off one is Jumbo, 
and he'll meet any va on earth at ten hun- 
dred and eighty pounds. The near one is 
Jerry, and he holds the belt for going the 
longest without corn of any fat stock in 
Carlton county.” 

“Fat stock!” the policeman gasped. 
“Did I understand you to say fat?” 

Ched looked meditatively at the lean 
sides of his team—a.id nodded thoughtful- 
ly. “Once he was fat, or else, how could 
he go so long without corn?” he asked ab- 
stractly. 

“You’ll have to come along with me,” 
the patrolman stated with a show of final- 
ity, smarting under the giggling commen- 
tary of the urchins who had gathered to 
listen to the parley. 

Ched grinned. It was two miles to the 
nearest police station, and he knew that 
in the heavy snow, Jumbo and Jerry 
couldn’t make it short of forty minutes. 

“What’s the idea?” the officer asked, 
glibly, as he climbed up beside Young Bru- 
no. 

“Advertisin’!”’ Ched replied curtly. 

“Trying to sell the fat stock?” the po- 
liceman inquired with lifted eyebrows. 

“I refuse to say anything that will 
count against me,” he answered after an 
apparently heavy effort at profound 
thought. 

For fifteen minutes the oxen dragged 
their way at a distracting pace. In the 
wake of the outfit trailed a couple of 
hundred jeering .nen and boys—and each 
block was adding to the profane proces- 
sion, 

“Whip em up!” the officer urged! 

“These animals ain’t any thousand- 
horse-power engines, you know,” Ched re- 
plied in surprise. “Still, I have known ’em 
to make two hundred yards in nothing 
flat. I warn you, officer, if you ever get 
them agitated, Ben Hur’s chariot race 
wouldn't be a marker to their speed. Last 
summer, an agent of the beef trust came 
through our way, and he happened along 
just as Jumbo thought he saw an ear of 
corn on the adjoining forty. After watch- 
ing Jumbo in action, he wired to his house 
that all the cattle in the Northwest were 
locoed, running themselves into a whisper, 
and the price of beef went up! That was 
Jumbo—this big sea-horse right here.” 

“You’re comedy will change before 
night’s over,’ the officer warned with a 
show of emotion “Say, do you think I’m 
going to ride at this slow pace?” 

“Speak to the oxen about it,’ 
suggested. 
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~and learn everything about this time, labor and 
mney saving incubator—The X. Ray! It is the most 





The X-Ray Incubator is built on an entireiy new and -i!fferent principle 
from the old style, wasteful machines. It has lamp qaeneen, square in 
the center where it ought to be—and not on the side where neper rhect temper 
ature could possibly be maint+ined. With lamp underneath X-Ray’s egg¢- 
chamber is always at even b sat—always at a yerfect hatching toanpesntece. 
X-Ray’s lid has two double-glasr 4 ‘nels—thern.ometer can be seen every minute 


without raising top and chiliing eggs. 








X-RAY INGUBATOR 


“SQullt Different From All Other Machines” 


has onty proven perfect heat regulator. Our automatic trip—an exclusive patented 
feature—cuts down flame at burner when egg-chamber gets too hot—a fine thing 
—a saving of lots of oil and money! No excess heat escapes—every bit is used to 
good advantage! To use the X-Ray means less egg handling, less oil, less heat 
generated, absolutely no waste, no filling of lamp uuring hatch, no fumes, no 
danger of “cooking” eggs—alio aye even heat over egg-chamber. You don’t 
have to take the eggs out of the X-Ray. The X-Ray Incubator is 


Guaranteed to Please You! 


It will make big money for gou~t0 the onty one nee enough for 
you. Order shipped the same day received. By al 


for new 1912 book No. 63—it’s FREE! 
We Pay the Freight 


Il means write 


w-nderful artificial hatching machine in the world. 
Just takes one galion of oll to 4 hatch—one filling of the 
lamp. Tle X Kay isa new invention. Old style machines use 
8 to 5 gallons of oil to hatch and Jamp has to be fi.led every day! 
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RICE CUTTER 


That’s what they call me—and I’m proud of the title. I 
want to place 10 or more of my famous Galloway 
Bath-in-Oil Cream Separators in every township 
right away. And I’m going to slice prices on a 
grand scale in order to get quick action from 
10 or more men in every township who answer 
this ‘‘Ad.’’ So, don’thesitate a moment, but 
get out your pencil—NOW-—and 









DON’T ARGUE! Wempoced Me Your 
Just send your name and ad- 


dress on postal card. I will do Name Today 


the rest. It’s up to me, then, to convince you. you. IfIdon' tdoit— 

I lose, not you! There's no sense in your paying around $85 fora 

Separator, when I can save you $21.25 to he ona better machine. 
If Galloway’s Bath-in-Oil Separators were not equal to the highest- 
priced separators on the market, I wouldn’t dare to send them freight 
prepaid on 80 days’ free trial with the distinct pre that 
I'.: accept them of on your say-so and refund e~ery cent bP 
money, including co charges both ways. Write me today! 


LLIAM GALLOWAY, President 
The Wm. ~~ Go., 193 m Galloway Sta., Waterloo, la. a 



















Ched | 


“T can't de any More than ‘| 


LOUDENIZE your barn and make more money on your cows. 


Louden’s Tubular Steel Stalls and mn cian 


make your barn light and airy, easy to keep sweet and any /, 
be cows full freedom of movement and kee; them may, 





ivet 
Scomtortable, clean and bi mey be hun 
is. homemade wooden frames. 
There's a Louden Too! for every stable task—sanitary, 
durable and certain money makers. Made ay 
patente—guaranteed free of infringement. 


Louden Machinery Company, 
656 Broadway, Faithe'd, lows. 


Books free. 
Write today. 
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To build a strong shipping crate, in the 
correct proportion and still make it light 


Shipping Crate 
for MarketPout 


OL 2 ae an 


i 


















on 
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to 30 broilers from 1% 


Capacity 
each or 15 to 20 fryers 


to 144 pounds 
from 2 to 2% 








140-Egg 





Me oof 
YouPro 


There is nothing 0 10 sure. 
I will prove that my famous incu- 
bator—price only 67.55, freight pre- 
paid, sold on1,2,or3 months home 
test—will out-latch any machine made, no 
matter what kind or price. Don’t you want 
to be sure! Why pay more than my price for 
any machine defeated by my 


World’s Champion 


Belle 4 oo 


City 

















in weight is a matter that can not be pounds each. Weight of 
carried out without some thought and|crate about 17 pounds. ——_ 
.xpel rime nting and for — reason I bag Sottom 22%x23% inches. rrest of East t 
drawn plans and |uilt sample crates in|pottom ....4 pieces 5%%x2314x% inches| Fesulte, jet me tend you prootiamy am | Bochoe, 
an ex xperimental Way until the result JS | Corners 4 pieces 3 x11%4x% inches dence—telis you how to start in the poultry business on 
satisfactory to me and I feel sure will |fnds 1 2» ~OO ¥, inck @ profit-making basis at asmal! outlay. Has double walls 
. : ; one fa)...4 pieces 3 x22 x% inches and y oer | dead air space 
be to those who wish to build crates after | Ends (b)...2 pieces 3 x22 x‘% inches| an over, copper tank, hot 
this pattern. , . , [Sides ...... 6 pieces 3 x25 x% inches a gf a t 
rhe drawing will give a correct idea |Top (a) ...2 pieces 3 = x inches] safety lamp, nursery, high legs.’ 
as how to put the crates together and |Top (b) .4 pieces 3 314x% inches My 140-chick Brooder 
the following lumber bills will if followed ' — = yy ok ye i 
ive ¢ ‘t results a ant 4 “S11. 60 gets complete 
give correc > Ss. e : 2» 
The material, if a person is to use any 30x30x11 inches. P ; . qetls wees cotered sonether, 
number of these crates of a certain size t 2 ge a to - on —_ 1% proves =. Ifina ment order 
> ¢ > y 5 ae , i 0 » pounds each or o oO ¢ ryers right from 
and have them eut to order. {from 2 to 2% pounds each. Weight @ ‘Rely 
The long stock should consist of boards | little heavier than No. 2. faction or return money 
any length 6 inches wide by % inch thick Bottom 30%x30%4 inches. JIM ROHAN, President 
to be used for bottom. Slats any length|Bottom ....5 pieces 644x314%4x% inches 
8 inches wide by % inch thick. Frate/Corners ....4 pieces 3 "ait %ox% inches 
stock any length 3 inches wide by “% iuch|Ends (a)...4 pieces 3 x11%x% inches 
thick. Common stock spruce surfaced|Ends (b)...2 pieces 3 x30 x% inches| MBY Mankato. Incubator ? 
two sides. Sides ......6 pieces 3 x33 x% inches| Made 
r ' sof ake elt ‘ 2 nieces 3 2° 3% inches | , This relia f 
_ It will be found desirable to eee oom Top fa) one pieces 3 = x'%% in a better Than rer ae ude and to Tbadhagek price, Se bets of 
ag age ~ of a — ; e gene lop ‘ ooeS ae x31 . “ - 1eS mate: yt ‘with asbenton and 
rs ¢ vers i eas , 1 ns "k3.— se v vanized iron 
or broilers and Iryers and ¢ 1 For hens and ducks.—To build these conper iat watcr tank and bolle 


sizes for mature fowl and for turkeys. 








CRATE NO. 1. 

list.—Inside 
inches. 
12 to 15 broilers from 1% 
to 1% nounds each or 8 to 10 fryers 
from 2 to 2% pounds each. Weight of 
crate made up, about 12 pounds. 

tottom 184x19'% inches. 


measurements, 


Lumber 
18x18x11 
Capacity 


Bottom ....3 pieces 644x19'%4x% inches 
if i 
Corners ....4 pieces 3 x11%x% inches 
Ends (a) ..4 pieces 3 x18 x inches 
I 
Ends (b) ..2 pieces 3 x18 x*% inches 
I 
Sides ......6 pieces 3 x21 x" inches 
Top (a)....2 pieces-3 x21 x inches 
» (b)....3 pieces 3 x19%x% inches 
Top (t 3 3 1914x% I 
CRATE NO. 2. 
Lumber list.—Inside measurements, 
22x22x11 inches. 





Turkeys Should be Coaxed in Close Home Before Thanksgiving 





crates for hens and ducks make exactly 
the same, except cvt corners 15% inches 
and add one slat higher, which will make 
crate 15 inches inside measurements, in- 
stead of 11 inches for broilers. 

For turkeys and gceese.—To build these 


crates, that is the No. 2 and No. 3, build 
exactly the same, except cut corners 23% 


inches high and add two slats which will 

make crate 23 inches high inside meas- 

urements. If desired, one slat may be 

omitted on top and side and ends and 

cracks made wider. Spaces between slats 

on crates as above are %& inch on top 
and ends. 


and 1 inch on sides 

The material for these crates would 
cost from 25 to 75 cents, according to 
size, which is cheap enough to use as 
a gift crate but substantial enough to 
warrant having them returned to be used 
for other shipments. 

The slat used for a door should have 
a band or socket bent up as shown, in 
which each end will fit, a hole drilled 
through this and fastened with a common 
wood screw or a screw eye. We nail a 
block on the inside of the end cleat to 
come under the. door cleat and set the 
screws back far enough to reach into 
this block as the farther from the end 
of cleat the screw is used the better.— 
BE. FP. Barry. 














foadizing little oll tfregulats 
requiring little oil, self- tor. 
sted thermometer, tr, 
igh nursery, an 
legs. Eancat duets 
successfully. ome Setter ny 
rice. rect from +i 
Bser—-no middle profits---under 
binding — | 
ba sult of IF 
rience building ine — 
and raising poultry. Write ato once. for big free catalogue 
poultry book. Brooders from $2 BO Tg 


Mankato Incubator Co., Boxs06, Mankato, Mina. 


FREE 


BURNER 100,000 satisfied users 


Incandescent. 100 Candie Power. Burns 
common coal oil, Gives better light thao 
gas. electricity or six ordinary lamps at one- 
sixth toone tenth the cost Fits yourold lamp 








BEACON LAMP 

























We want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 


HOME SUPPLY COMPANY, 
209 Home Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
















A NEW BOOK just Cg 
y Geo. H. 
authority, interests all poultry 
men. Gives new and v. 

ideas and much practical infore 
mationin compact form—aplain 
and forcible presentation of 
things a poultrymar: must know 
to be truly successful. One 
will be mailed free to 
quirer. Address 
GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, 
1116Harney St., Omaha, Noh. 











Get My Poultry Guide. 
Sent free. A message direct to you from 
Queen money-making customers, Tells 
a about the wonderful Queen incubators 
ers. The only book describ- 
ing construction in detail. Queen hatches 
are famous everywhere. Write now to 
WICKS » Queen Incubator Man 
Box 16, Lincoln, Neb. 
In the Next 


MORE EGGS "3.83: 


Feed your hens Papo bone, cut with 
a Stearns Bone Cutter. We willlend 
you one to try, free, for the next 30 





days. If your ens don’tlay lots more 
eggs, don’t pay for it, 

_ Write to-day for onan and booklet, 
“‘How to make poultry pay.” 


E.C. Stearns &Co., Box 11 SyracuseN.Y. 










yo INCUBATOR 
SAVES 24 COST OF HATCH 
Only up-to-date incubator made—12 

superior points. A money maker. A 


money saver. Write today for Free Book. 
THE RAYO INCUBATOR CO., Abe St., Blair, Neb. 
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Doesn't Like the Bad Egg 
Continued from page 41 
able to sell for spot cash or trade what he I 
may happen to have to spare or whether A (HN) 
it is up to him to supply a fixed number a / << 
week the year through. : we 

All the points brought up by Mr. Pay 
open up fields for work and thought for 
every farmer who has eggs to sell. But 
to come to his own the farmer will be 
obliged to take the necessary pains to 
produce quality, handle it to advantage 
and assume the responsibilities of the 
middlemen, he, figuratively speaking, 
“knocks in the head.” 

During the last four years I have per- 
sonally helped many farmers to better 
markets and I hope to help many others, 
but in the doing of this the very first step 
has been a step by the farmer. 

Successful Farming is surely a farmer’s 
paper, but it will miss its mission of 
greatest good to the farmer if it fails to 
tell homely truths occasionally.—F. C. 
Butler. 


























eS aS & 
Poultry Notes. 

Regularity is the key-note of success. 
Comfort brings health and  productive- 
ness. The art of egg production needs ** The Master Timepiece’ 
more study than that of egg preserva- 
tion. 


The business hen is one bred for the 
production of a good supply of eggs and 
meat and not for fuss and feathers. Ow O a e our Oy 


The best breed is one that suits one’s 


























purpose best. 


Old fowls require less feed than young a Better Farmer 


ones and it is a mistake to overfatten : 
them. SQ HOW — boy — to — New, York and Chicago, carries a South 
The profits in poultry culture are meas- § out” his day’s work on the end. it bas run for the past five months 
a +2 a ph pe tg farm by the hour and how to = ae snough to detect on the 
A poultryman is judged by his sur- follow out his plan with the ene A + —- of that! YOU can 
, help of a good watch. GIVE : 


tn! 











roundings and the condition of his fowls. Naame p: Ask your jeweler about the South Bend 
The enemies of the fresh egg market N NS ele ge ery grim oan and about the necessity of regulating the 
are the preserved and the tested out in- N CHRISTMAS. Sh hi watch to your personality—something no 
cubator eggs. Be above such trickery. NS that - te ti f ~ “4 mail order house can do with a watch. 
a, stuck” suahine aan poe one. in S NC at systematic farm wor Write for our free book, “How Good 
~ ge 7 a S SA Vy doubles the efficiency of Watches Are Made.” It tells all about 
half, instead of chopping fine. BHOOHH OH everyone and brings 1G- watches, 
A box of crushed oyster shell should GER CROPS, and MORE MONEY You can 
cru b >> , L get a South Bend Watchina 
always be within reach. FOR ALL OF YOU. Think this over. solid gold case for 


, , a. ic taniinsiies Gian a. The South Bend Watch is called—and IS nsive cases at 
wooden hen — rfectly ir sh. : 3 - —“The Master Timepiece.” It takes six He me within any- 
best for the eggs net to be over five days months just to make the parts,and some- one’s reach. Give 
old. Fresh eggs bring stronger chickens. times another six months to adjust and one to the boy this 
Turning the egg once a day previous to regulate Xeon — will ey Ts ee Christmas. 

ing > in ; achine wi ve oN ME, which means c $4 
putting them in a machine will prev« nt time. Each watch is inspected 4lltimes THE SOUTH BEND 
the yolk from sticking to one side. It is 
important to change the position of the accurately for 700 continuous hours before 


and after it is ready for shipment must run WATCH 
trays after turning the eggs, so that the kis O. K.’d by the Master Inspector. This COMPANY 
wes ‘ ere » left side , s the famous watch that keeps time frozen 
eggs that were on the left side of th eee chien, Wnaimeer Bleed of the Dept. 288 


Be certain the eggs intended for te] $75, or in less ex- 
} 





which were in the back will be in front. é 


In cooling the eggs or stirring them, do | ac The 
not cool the incvbator; keep it closed | 
while the eggs are out. oO 
The scratching shed is the workshop ee ne 


for the busy hen. Don’t keep a lazy hen, 
for she is not worth her keep.—@Crace 
Eby, Greene Co., Ohio. 


machine will be on the right and those | “~wentieth Century Limited,” between South Bend, Ind. 
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FIGHTING POVERTY IN 10,000 HOMES 


HUNGER, COLD, SICKNESS AND DESPAIR are prevalent this Winter among the poor in New York, America’s 
| most congested city. Our workers meet these conditions daily and fight them persistently, systematically, and 
aggressively. 
| ai. )N THE FIRING LINE OF A. 1. C P. are 23 relief visitors, 12 visiting nurses, 4 visiting housewives and 2 visiting 
dietitians. These are busy in the homes of the tenement districts every working day inthe year. They educate as 
| well as relieve distress. Behind them are a trained staff of social workers end over 3,000 contributors. 
TWO METHODS OF ATTACK are used by this Association. It provides immediate and temporary relief with- 
tty out red tape or formality. It investigates the needs of the poor in their homes, belping them to help themselves. 
VICTORY IS NECESSARY for the benefit of the neighborhood, the city, the country, tho world. The battle in- 
volves a responsibility and an opportunity which should be mutually shared by all who believe in improving the 
Index for 1911. condition of the poor. Every family saved is a victory. 
As _ ised before, we will be THE SINEWS OF WAR must be provided if the battle is to be continued and waged successfully. Poverty’s 
AS was promised pbetore, guerilla warfare is not easy tocombat. It requires all the strategy sixty-seven years of experience in philanthropic 
prepared to send an index for 1911 to all! work has taught us. Last year over $200,000 was spent for relief and ministration in saving over 10,000 families. 
who ask for it. Those who have Here are a few ways you can help to destroy four of poverty’s weapons: 





. . . ‘ : & 2.00 A basket of groceries for a family of five. Share a Little of Your 
been keeping their copies of Successful | Hunger {3 - 3.00 Meat for dinners in ten homes. ” Happiness With One or 
Farming during the year will thus be en- $ .50 A warm coat and mittens for a small child. More of These Families 
abled have : ady ference for y« $ 1.00 A sweater fora young working boy or girl. 
abled to have a ready retere nce xr your Cold # 4.00 A comfortable blanket or a small stove. With your help we 
entire file of Successful Farming for 1911. 8 10.00 An outfit for two children for school. can gain ground 

We - “ . vet a bind % 500.00 Coal for seventy homes during the three winter months. steadily and heid it. 
e urge you once more to get a binder % 25.00 Will tide a family over a period of illness. How many fami- 


for Successful Farming so that during Sickness!’ %:% Outfits for three curable tuberculosis patients going to acanatorium. tes will your se- 
1912, if t fe se on the 1911 copies |: 50.00 The price of an artificial limb, will restoreacrippled man to self-support. ciety, church, Sun- 
Jig, It no yr use on ‘ pies, $1000.00 Will support for a year one of the visiting nurses. day School or ciub 


you will be able to preserve the copies in i {s 15.00 Moving expenses and omenths went for an evicted Samity. save? A Sale ora 
a hd * — to o P aaa De 150.00 A year's rent for a worthy widow's family. party will provide 
book form. The binder is sold at cost to spa r 8 200.00 Wil! helpachild during thelast year at school before going to work. the sinews. 


us—60 cents. Our desire is to know that| Bea recruit yourself by sending a gift to R. S. MINTURN. Treasurer, Room !, 220, No. 105 East 22nd Street. 
every reader is keeping all the copies of | NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR, &. FULTON CUTTING, Presiden 


Successful Farming. We will publish 
MAKE HENS LAY 


another index at the close of 1912. 
% Og “ 
Successful Farming is a grand farm oy nT ne eS Se pe ee 
paper. I have learned more from the mtg ANN’S posed BOWE GUTTE 5 
i at eeeieeaes 


last three issues, than from any other 
Fr. W/. Mann Co. Bors Millford, Mess. 













farm paper in one year.—Wm. A. Cullen, 
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Who Rules the 


United States? 


Continued from page 3 
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between the little blacksmith shop by the 
roadside and the great iron and steel mills 
with their capacious furnaces, their mass- 
ive cranes and mighty rollers. 

As man looks back upon his record in 
the line of production, as he looks back up- 
on his achievements in the struggle with 
Mother Nature to wrest from her the raw 
materials which she offers in abundance, to 
analyze them and fashion them into com- 
modities suited to his needs, he may well 
feel proud of himself. There can be no 
doubt ‘whatever that he has made great 
strides. 

But, says, “New occasions 
teach new duties.” All these improve- 
ments in production, transportation and 
communication have given us a different 
kind of social organism, forcing us con- 
stantly to readjust our relations with one 
another and: calling for new regulations 
which will allow us to live amicably and 
equitably together, which will give to each 
his due according to agreed merit. 

It is at this point that we commence to 
consider the question of government. It is 
proper to say that government is, or should 
be a social agreement among the people 
as to the way in which various portions 
of the community shall be protected in 
their respective rights. Government 
should .be of, by and for the people, as 
Lincoln so aptly put it. 

Questions and issues in government 
come when a government has failed to 
make regulations which are in accord with 
this idea. Different people are always 
striving.to make their‘own interests para- 
mount, to secure special privileges and 
the people as'a whole are always on the 
watch to see that, if special protection is 
given to a certain class or classes, this 
class or these classes shall Make an ap- 
propriate return to the community. 

As has already been said, man has al- 
ways governed himself, after a fashion, 
according to his ideas. But there is a big 
difference between the Indian chief and 
a president in Washington. There is a 
big difference between the wigwam of the 
Medicine Man, with his herbs and incan- 
tations, and the gilded dome of the Na- 
tional Capitol beneath and around which 
are to be found highly organized legisla- 
tive executive and judicial departments, 
all engaged on the endless details of what 
is, or should be, the public business. 

Having shown that we have changed 
our ideas as to the best ways of doing 
nearly everything, the question arises 
whether we have been swift enough in 
changing our ideas as to government. If 
wise men change their minds, as Emer- 
son says, then wise nations change their 
governments. In the case of fireworks 
on the fourth of July, we governed our- 
selves in an informal way. There was 
no law requiring us to celebrate with fire- 
works and so, if we wanted to stop it, we 
could. stop when we. got ready. With 
formal government however, it is different. 
We have a constitution and a body of laws 
in which it is all written down that we 


as Lowell 


should do things in a certain way: That 
laws shall be passed by Congress, that 


the President May veto them, that the 
president must appoint the. supreme court, 
that the supreme court shall judge the 
laws of congress in the light of the con- 
stitution, that the members of congress 
shall be elected and apportioned in a cer- 
tain way, that the senators’. shall be 
elected and apportioned in another certain 
way. It is all a formal matter and even 
the ways of changing it of amending the 
constitution,—a long and laborious, pro- 
cess as, has been seen in the recent pro- 
proposed amendment permitting an in- 


come tax—are prescribed, written down 
in black and .white. 

It has been often claimed that’ a writ- 
is* a‘ mistake, 


ten « constitution that it is 





‘too inelastic. The English have an un- 
written constitution and they claim that 
they are thus enabled to keep more 
closely in touch with the trend of events. 
The writer on “Constitutions” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica brings this point 
out with especial and convincing em- 
phasis. 

It is perhaps on account of this fixity 
of our governmental machinery that many 
issues arise which cannot easily be set- 
tled. Not long ago a resolution was in- 
troduced in congress calling for a con- 
stitutional convention which would 
bring that document down to date. Mr. 
George W. Perkins, recently a partner 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, an undoubted 
conservative in business matters, has sug- 
gested a Supreme Court of Business 
which would deal more directly and inti- 
mately with advanced business problems. 
Another resolution was offered in  con- 
gress to abolish the senate and substi- 
tute the referendum. The senate has 
always been considered as a check upon 
popular demands. Our forefathers be- 
lieved in trusting the people, but not 
in trusting them too much. ‘The senate 
was elected by popular vote, once re- 
moved. The proposition to elect them by 
direct popular vote has gained much 
headway in the past few years and is a 
possibility for the near future. 

We are ruled by our ideas. That is 
still true, but what are our ideas as to 
the matter of government? There is a deep 
und widespread impression that our fore- 
fathers knew more about how we should 
arrange our governmental machinery than 
we do ourselves. We would not think of 
going tack to them to find out how to use 
a steam plow, run an automobile, man- 
age an aeroplane, make shoes, fertilize 
soil or irrigate a desert. And yet we 
have a reverence for their ideas as to 
government, 

There may be a good reason for this. 
Perhaps we have been so busy on these 
other things that we haven't had time 
to attend to governmental affairs and so 
have allowed them to drift, drift into the 
hands of unscrupulous politicians who 
have made their own interests and the in- 
terests of their friends paramount to the 
interests of the public. 

Many of us who were born Democrats 
stayed Democrats because we were too 
busy to change. Many of us who were 
born Republicans stayed Republicans be- 
causa we were born that way. 

But our ideas even here are changing. 
Nothing could indicate this better than 
the flood of muck-raking, the “literature 
of exposure,” which has been given to us 
in the past few years. It has been given 
to us because we were turning our atten- 
tion to these matters. The editors printed 
it because we bought it and devoured it 
eagerly. We knew that things were 
wrong in many respects, but it required 
the work of the expert writers and editors 
to dig out the details and give them to 
us. 

Every fact that was presented to us 
threw a new light on our problems. Each 
muck-raker took up a different phase of 
the question of the distribution of wealth 
and after each exposure, our ideas were 
inevitably changed for all time. We can- 
not possibly look at our prblems as we 
did ten years ago. After beef trust of- 
ficials have been indicted, we can never 
look upon them. in the same reverential 
light again. After the sugar trust has 
been caught red-handed in short-weighing, 
the government, we can never view these 
men as before. After the stories of pois- 
onous adulterations, of political corrup- 
tion, of frauds against the government in 
mail supplies and land grants, of sen- 
ators in‘ many ‘states who got their seats 





by bribery, of interests who have bought 


The PRESIDENT 


GUARANTEED 


WORK. SHIRT 


If you want the best, most 
practical 50c Work Shirt ever man- 
ufactured, ask your dealer for the 
*‘Regular’”’ President; if you want the 
Extra Best ask for the $1.00 Special. 
Each is the actual best garment for 
the money on the market—their strong 
endorsement by over 2 Million men 
proves it. For genuine service, com- 
fort and all round satisfaction Presi- 
dent Work Shirts can’t be equalled, 
—just try one and see, 

At your dealer’s, if not, send us his 
name, your collar size and e in 


stamps for sample shirt book 
of new pai Ss. 


The President Shirt Co. 


26 W. Fayette St. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Does Your Farm PAY WELL? 


Are You Getting Rich trom your your erops sand stock? 


Other farmers are building 
fat bank accounts, and they plant thesame kind of crops 
and raise the same kinds of stock thatyo.ido—on the same 
average kind of soil that yoursis. But they have studied 
how to raise (wice the number of busheis to each acre of 
und; how to feed and handle horses, cattle, = or 
Ogs, sc that large profits are constantly coming in. 
ewe ur farm you 
You Can Get More Dollars from your farm bon 
making farming requires more cateien than to bea 
Doctor ora Lawyer—and every year new discoveriesare 
making moreand more money for the Farmer who stud- 
ies his business. The man who farms “just as Father 
did” is the man who bare! ee i tae keep even. 
At the high price ot lan er must get 
more doliars from each acre. 


Study Agriculture At Home The kne wedge needed 


for growi bij —- 
anc thrifty money-making stock a thoroughiy and casi y 


gained by —. The Farmer or the Farmer's Son need 

not be away m home a single day to aw 
learn scientific farming, stock-raising, dairying, e 

out of el 

if You Care To — peer eeay ing write 

Informat regarding the oO 1- 

ture. Your name and address on a postal card card wilforing 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Dunham Pulverizers, Packers and Rollers are 
maze suitable to every soil formation. Single 
and double gang pulverizers. Flexible and 
jointed-frame pulverizers. Combination surface 
a sub-surface packers, All steel land rollers. 

pe and T Bar Rollers. An average increase 
by of 534% bushels per acre by using the Dunham. 

sale near you. Shall we tell you where? 


THE DUNHAM C0., serea:onio.U's-A. 








is the place for you to Rect co asie 
og oR iy towns sp ringing 
cu into 


TEXAS 





openings for Semone, = end truck growers, inves tors u 
inform men. You can of reliable 
formation about all I thin development by sending 1 ibe ree 


the tris! subscript 
TEXAS REALTY J JOURNAL, Houston, Texas, 
We are publishers, not land dealers. 


10,000 MEN WANTED 


FOR eal JOBS. Write for list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute,Dept. R60. Rochester, N.Y. 
PATE NT For Facts about Prizes Ke- 
© wards, Ktc., and Informa- 
tion of Intense Interest si tolnventors, send 8c postage 


for our yw a. -page 
i Laser. Bese. 73. Washington, D.C. 











WANTED a Ry B.S = 


for blanks. pa 4, RR. GRIM, Advertising Manager. 
Leck Box 62, Terre Haute, Ind, 


Mention Successful Farming when 








writing to advertisers. 
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. 
yotes by wholesale at the polls, of valu- 
able rights and franchises which have 
been secured by fraud and corruption, 
after all these and many other things of 
a*similar nature have been brought to 
our attention, we are bound to-alter our 
ideas and to set about discovering ways 
and means to relieve ourselves of the mal- 
adies which have laid hold of us. 

When it comes to considering remedies, 
it cannot be said that any great cure-all 
has impresesd itself upon the minds of 
the people, as a whole, but there are two 
general lines of action which, by almost 
unanimous consent lead toward the light. 
One of these might be called the indirect 
line, and the other the direct line. The 
indirect line has already been alluded to. 
lt consists of such things as the referen- 
dum, together with the initiative and re- 
call, the popular election of senators and 
other movements of a like character which 
will make the political machinery more 
quickly to respond tc the sentiment and 
needs of the public. We may speak of these 
things, not so much as doing something, 
but as getting ready to do something, 
not so much as applying remedies but 
rather getting in touch with the patient. 

let me illustrate this distinction. We 
all know that having a plow in the barn 
is not plowing, no matter how good tlhe 
plow may be. We all know, furthermore 
that if you gather together a lot of stoc!- 
brokers from Wall Street and set them 
down in front of the most improved ag- 
r:cultural implements, they would be just 
as helpless as if they had no implements 
at all. The more intricate the machine the 
less they would know about it. 

Something of this kind occurs when the 
people have the referendum and the ini- 
tiative without having made a careful 
study of the questions before them. With 
the initiative and the referendum the peo- 
ple can ha,« anything they want. Sup- 
pose some fairy would provide us with 
these two things tomorrow, what would we 
do with them? I imagine that for a time, 
we would leave things very much as they 
are. We would try them on small ques 
tions here and there in order to get our 
hands in. We would do some good things 
and we would make some mistakes, bu: 
we would undoubtedly take a keener in- 
terest in affairs than we do at present, 
because we would then have a chance to 
express a definite opinion. 

An opinion or idea locked up in our 
heads is of no more use than a plow 
locked up in a shed. And it is on the 
side of expressing our ideas as they come 
to us that a serious fault can be found 
with our political machinery. Usually 
when a Man goes to the polls he expresses 
nothing definite in the way of ideas. He 
merely votes for this man or that man. 
Sometimes he says he is voting against 
this man or that man. To be sure, each 
candidate stands upon a “platform,” but 
it takes a Philadelphia lawyer to find 
out what the platform means and even 
then in nine cases out of ten we're wrong. 
That's where the politician gets in his 
handiwork. The shrewd politician de- 
liherately writes the platform so that 
when the smoke of election has cleared 
away, we find that nothing definite has 
been promised. 

What would we do with the initiative, 
and referendum on our great questions? 
Ilow, for instance, would we use it on 
the trust question? Four or five broad 
ways of dealing with trusts’ have 
been suggested. It has been proposed 
to break them up and go back to 
competition in the various trust com- 
modities. ‘This is the method proposed by 
the Populists and others. The Socialists 
say we should not break the trusts, but 
take them over and run them for the bene- 
fit of the people. Some Socialists say we 
should acquire them by purchase, others 
by confiscation. Then there is the plan 
of leaving them in the hands of the pres- 
ent owners, in practically their present 
form but subjecting them to regulation 
from time to time by statute. Advocates 
of this plan may be found in both the 
Democratic and Republican parties, and 
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OU know what bad roads are— 

perhaps you’ve had to contend 

with some in yourwork. You'll 
appreciate, then, what this year’s 
Glidden Tourists had to overcome 
when you consider that up to two 
years ago an automobile had never 
made the trip from New York to 
Jacksonville. 


To make things worse, the 
weather during the tour was about 
as: bad as may be imagined. 


One by one other and higher priced 
cars dropped out or were penalized— 
but day after day into each control 
rolled the Maxwells exactly on time. 
They were regular stock cars—not 
specialiy prepared racers—yet when 
necessary they made 55 miles an hour 
—racing speed. 

No automobilist will ever have to 
contend with the handicaps the 
Glidden Maxwells overcame, yet the 
Glidden record indicates what the 








We want to send you FREE. 
the Story of the recent 
Glidden Automobile Tour 


If you own an automobile — or if 
you ever think of buying one—you 
owe it to yourself to know about 
this greatest of all Glidden Tours. 


Sometimes the cars were up to 
their hubs in mud and sand; then 
there were 17 swollen streams to ford: 


again a cloudburst on the roads of 


the Appalachian Mountains, ‘with 
blinding rain to obscure driving vision 
was the obstacle to safe and speedy 
driving. 


There were 64 cars in the tour— 
costing as much as $6000—and of all 
these the only team to finish with a 
perfect score was the 





Maxwells are equal to. There are 
47,000 Maxwell owners in the United 
States and the wonderful showing 
their car made in the Glidden Tour 
was no surprise to them—they knew 


Maxwell would duplicate its last year 


highest team-score winning. 


But let us send you the complete 
story. It's intensely interesting, thrill- 
ing and fascinating. Just say on a 
postal—“Send Books.” 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co.” W#.Sis.5%°** New York 
Division of UNITED STATES YOTOR COMPANY, 
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more tn every 
ate a Galloway Engine—\I've decided to double my factory capacity 
ing the sales twice and sell two where I formerly sold one 
for unusual values—hence, the greatest offer l 
e. 1 can save you from 625 to 6300 on an engine according 
. It doesn't matter what sized engine 
you want I've got the one to fit your wants and do more 
work and better work at less actual cost than any other 
engine in the world. Write st once for full information 
of the Greatest Offer Ever Made To American Farmers— 
don't delay but send me your name and address now, be- 
fore you do another 7 Let me prove to you in cold 
facts to 6300 in your pocket. 
WM. GALLOWAY 
Wm. 


“EVERYBODY 


Can Afford a Gasoline Engine 
With Galloway’s New Low Prices 


You've never before heard of such start!ing vai:ues—I've never offered any- 

thing like them and you know full well that no one else has ever come any- 

regular prices. But this time I’ve a startling reason, 
in the country to 
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most value for your money. 


The advertising pages of Successful Farming will help you to 
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decorations 
are not complete without 


HRISTMAS 


something 
many homes 
more attractive 
winter 


green and 
are made 
by hand- 
blossoms, 
which, as a rule, are 
searce at this time. 

One of the recent fads is the poinset- 
tias. These are used extensively with 
charming effect for decorations, with 
ferns and other foliage plants. They make 
a very pleasing appearance and are not 
very expensive. 

Of all the flowering plants for the holi- 
day season none is more beautiful than 
the cyclamen. The foliage is handsome 
and the flowers are superb. ‘They bloom 
from early winter until late spring and 
when once thoroughly understood are not 
at all difficult to grow. Florists all over 
the country are making cyclamen a spe- 
cialty and are growing immense quanti- 
ties for the retail trade. 

Cyclamen can be grown from seed, but 


some 





to many this would be a rather slow 
process. However, if you desire to try, 
secure a shallow box and place in it a 


layer of pebbles or charcoal for drain- 
age, and then about three inches of good 
rich light earth. ‘To insure success the 
earth had better be baked in the oven in 


a nee and sifted thoroughly to remove all 
refuse. The baking process is to remove 


all danger from insect life or weed seed. 

When thoroughly cooled off level the 
soil in the box with a piece of lath or 
board and make drills about three inches 
apart by pressing the edge of the lath 
gently in the surface. Then place the 
seed in the drills rather thinly and cover 
with only enough to make the earth about 
four times the thickness of the seed above 
them. 

Water thoroughly, but be careful to not 
cause a mortar to be formed or to permit 
the water to wash out the seed. A very 
good way is to place water on the surface 
by squeezing a sponge gently. The mots- 
ture should be retained and not allowed 
to evaporate rapidly enough to create a 
crust on the soil. It must not be kept 
very wet, and it must not get very dry 
on the surface. 

A pane of glass is excellent to retain 
the moisture and produce an even tem- 
perature. When the seeds germinate and 
the little plants appear, which will vary 
from one to several weeks, it is best to 
raise the glass slightly at the corners by 


placing a half-inch stick beneath the 
glass and allowing it to rest on the 
edges of the box. 

When the plants have three or four 


leaves they need transplanting into an- 
other box with similar soil, or into small 
pots. They should be cared for very 
earefully all during their early life. Early 
plants of this season may grow enough 
to bloom next winter. 

When the weather gets warm the 
plants can be set in beds, where they can 
remain until in September, when they 
should be potted for winter. During therr 
growth out of doors they should be cul- 
tivated and encouraged as much as pos- 
sible. 

Those who desire to have something 
rich for their parlor table or their win- 
dow during the holidays can purchase one 
or more of these plants from any large 
dealer at a reasonable figure. The price 
will depend on the size of the plant. Those 
with some size to them are older and 
have had to be cared for more than one 
year and, of course, the price will be 
higher, but in most cases these are the 
more satisfactory. They are more apt 


to bloom and more likely to possess finer 
flowers and richer colors. 


Choice Plants 
for Winter 











Its 
bloom will cease, and then you must pro- 
vide the necessary sleep for the plant. 


rest. It cannot work continuously. 


Cease to water it except at long inter- 
vals, and very sparingly then. Set the 
pot containing the plants away in some 
cool, dry place, but not too dark, where 
the foliage will wither and the bulb re- 
main dormant until August, when it 
should be watered and brought into more 
light and heat, where it will begin a 
new growth. They can be taken indoors 
when autumn comes, and if given proper 
care will bloom better than the year be- 
fore. As a rule it is best to repot the 
bulb and place in a larger pot. This 
should be done each year as it gets larger. 

One of the charming features in the 
cyclamen is its delicate fragrance, and 
another is its colors, ranging from white 
to a deep red, with all the tints between. 
Some are delicately marked and _ the 
double ones are wonderfully fringed on 
the edges of the petals. 

Another flower that the people are en- 
thusiastic about is the begonia, Gloire 
de Lorraine. These are superb, and 
dealers are having trouble to secure suf- 
ficient to supply the demand. 

The plants are handsome ones and they 
are a mass of rich bloom. They are 
higher in price than some plants, but are 
well worth all that is asked. They con- 
tinue to bloom the greater part of the 
year. Seed can be secured, and those 
with patience can grow these in less time 
than the cyclamen and in about the same 
manner. 

This is a time when we should keep 


the temperature as even as possible in 
the room where we keep our flowers. 
Care should also be taken to ventilate 
the rooms pretty well, and fresh air 


should be allowed to enter the apartment 
at least once a day unless the outside 
atmosphere is too severe. Plants must 
have fresh air or they will ‘begin to 
dwindle and in time die—John T. Tim- 
mons, Floral Editor. 





Useful Hints on Flower Culture, 
Use broken or burnt bones in flower pots 


for drainage It is much better than any- 
thing that has been tried as they answer 
the purpose and furnish nutriment to the 
roots. 

A few pieces of common glue pressed 
into the soil an inch or two in flower pots 
will cause plants to bloom abundantly. 
A small piece of copperas laid on top 
of the dirt in pots containing fuchias and 
allowed to dissolve when they are wat- 
ered will cause them to blossom freely. 
White leaved geraniums have always 
heen found a hard class of plants to grow 
with satisfactory results. They are too 
apt to drop their leaves except a little 
bunch at the top of the stalk. An appli- 
cation of weak lime water will be found 
a great help for this and make the foliage 
much nicer. 

Grow a few tobacco plants in some cor- 
ner of the garden. The leaves crushed and 
laid on top of earth about roses will prove 
a safe and capital insecticide, keeping 
them entirely free from lice. 

A tablespoonful of castor oil poured in- 
to the soil close to a calla, once a week 
will greatly increase its blooming. 

When growing gladioli from seed, if you 
will peel off the outer husk down to the 
flesh of the bulbs eacli year, when planted, 
they will grow faster and blossom sooner. 
—Elizabeth Gregg. 
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Costs little with a 
Fairbanks - Morse. outfit. 
Gives you the brightest, 
healthiest, most convenient 
light known. Our low-volt- 
age outfit is absolutely safe, easy to 
4 install and care for. Engine can 
be used for other farm machinery 


or water supply. Battery supplies cure 
rent when engine is not running. 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


900 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 








A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He callsit Powderpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof andas durable asoil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth 
2s much, 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 15 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full informa- 
tion showing you how you can save a g 
many dollars. Write to-day. 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edisen Phonograph 


01 FREE TRIAL 


right to your own home without a cent 
from you. NoC.0. D. No obligations. 
Send it back at our expense if you don’t 
wanttokeepit, $2.00a8 month x 
now pays for a genuine 
Edison Phonograph at 
Rock Bottom prices 
and without even interest 
en monthly payments. 
Send today for our beau- 
tiful Free Edison Catalog. A postal will do, but send at once. 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distr., 
Suite 3529 Edison Block, Chicago, Ill, 


A. L. 























Just the Thing For 


WATER SUPPLY <g« 


No operating cost. All the city con- 
veniences. Will supply your house 
and barn and irrigate your land. Con- 
tract now for spring delivery. 


Write for catalog 


Kline Hydraulic Ram Co., 
Sunbury, Pa. 


OLD LINE LIFE 
INSURANCE is surest, saf- 


estestate that 
can be left to 
dependents. 
etc., address 


For terms, sample policies and 
J. A. BLUM, Agency Manager 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Fleming Building Des Moines, lowa 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


PIPE, VALVES, FITTINGS and HARDWARE 


Carpenters’, Machinists’ & Blacksmiths’ supplies. Write 














After blooming the plant must have 





A fine seed bed—a fine yield, 


us for prices. GAITON SUPPLY GO., PITTSBURGH, PA 
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The Window Garden. 

The ordinary farm window is not 
adapted to the cultivation of the tender 
greenhouse plants in winter, but there 
are many plants that will not only grow 
but bloom in these windows in winter, 
if one only knows what to select. There 
is no one who appreciates a bit of green- 
ery, fragrance and bloom more than the 
lonely farmer’s wife, and this is more ap- 
preciated in the winter than at any other 
season. 

Try a bowl of the Chinese Sacred 
Lily bulbs. Place pebbles all around the 
bottom of dish to hold the bulbs in place, 
then fill with water, over flow dish with 
luke-warm fresh water twice a week. 
Keep in sun in window or near window 
and they will make rapid growth, give 
you a number of beautiful flowers, and 
fill your room with a most delightful 
fragrance. Place dish in plate or an- 
other dish and pour on a cup of warm 
water each morn and this will hasten 
growth and bloom. 

There is nothing that can equal the 
hyacinth for the window, and this is 
sure to bloom, giving you the most de- 
lightful fragrance and beatiful coloring 
to be found in any flower, and this will 
not require a high temperature. It will 
stand a slight freeze, and requires no 
coddling to bring it in to bloom. Pot 
the bulbs and leave them in the cellar 
or frost proof place in the dark for five 
weeks for roots to form, then bring them 
to the light and sunshine and start them 
into growth, and they are sure to grow 
and bloom. The Roman Hyacinth is 
smaller than the large Dutch or Show 
Hyacinth, but it is so very fragramt, and 
the numerous spikes fine for cutting. 

Both the foliage and flowers of the 
winter blooming oxalis will add much 
to the beauty of the window garden, and 
easily grown,are very cheap, and fine for 
hanging baskets, or pots. The narcissius 
is hardy and makes attractive winter 
blooming bulbs. 

One pot of the cyclamen will give one 
many blooms from December until May, 
one large size blooming bulb will be 
better than several smaller ones, if pos- 
sible procure the bulbs ready potted from 
the florist, and then you are sure of the 
blooming bulbs. The bulb garden will 
give perfect satisfaction, where other 
— will fail.—Laura Jones, Stanford, 

Y. 
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Taking Care of Your Plants. 


The most frequent cause of failure with 
the home window garden is lack of proper 
eare. This does not necessarily mean 
lack of attention. As many plants suf- 
fer from too much water as from being 
allowed to go thirsty. Pieces of broken 
earthenware should be placed in the bot- 
tom of every pot, so that the earth can- 
not pack down closely and interfere with 
the proper drainage. When plants stand 
in saucers or jardinieres, as most house 
plants do, the water which collects at 
the bottom of the receptacle should be 
emptied out. 

It is not enough to water the roots 
of your plants. A plant breathes through 
its leaves, and it is as necessary to keep 
the pores of the latter open as it is to 
keep the pores of the body open. So 
plants should have a tub bath at least 
once a week. When the outdoor tem- 
perature is not too severe, open the win- 
dow in the room for a few minutes every 
day. 

Plants which are subjected to extreme 
changes of temperature will not thrive. 
Some seem to think they have done 
enough for their plants if they see to it 
that the room does not get down to the 
freezing point at night. But if a plant 
Stands in a room which grows really 
cold every night, they will do litle in the 
way of blossoming. Extreme heat is quite 
as bad, and many a window garden is a 
failure because the room in which it is 
located is kept unduly warm. A _ good 
many plants, indeed, thrive at a lower 
temperature than would be comfortable 
for human beings.—F. H. Sweet. 





Resolve 


To renew your subscription before it expires. Let 
this be your first New Year's resolution. 

Let us take time by the fore-lock, and get this renewal business 
off our minds—before the first of poe. 

You have been a member of SUCCESSFUL FARMING'S 
big family for some time, and if you drop out, you will be more than 
missed; and you will miss the most progressive farm magazine in 
the country. 

If a man loses a finger he lives and gets along, but just the same 
he misses that finger time and again. 

Just so it is with SUCCESSFUL FARMING; if a single sub- 
scriber does not renew his subscription when his time is out, SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING goes on—new readers are added 
year—but they cannot take the place of the old readers who have 
stood by us, and I feel sure that no other farm magazine can take 
the place of SUCCESSFUL FARMING in our readers’ estimation. 

If, by looking at the date on the wrapper of your paper, or on the 
cover of this issue, you find that your subscription expires now or in 
the spring, and you do not renew, I will miss you. 

I feel sure that we have been comrades in the field of agriculture 
—and comrades always stand by each other. 

I propose to stand by, and fight for the rights of, the readers of 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 

I protect you by publishing only advertisements which | guarantee 

sonallv to be absolutely honest; and I shall continue my policy of 

nding every effort to make SUCCESSFUL FARMING second 
to’ ‘arm paper. 

t ur only 35c I will renew your subscription for two years, 50c 
for three years, and 75c will pay for the monthly visits of SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING to your home for five years. 

Start the new year right. 

Don't let old fellow ‘“‘Put-it-off” stop you this time—send in 

your renewal by today’s mail. 
Thank you and Merry Christmas. 
Cordially yours, 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
VA 4 
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Clean and Grade 

Your Grain FREE! /— Grain Grader, 

Use 30 days, free, my 1912Chat- [gag Cleaner an 
Se 





ham Mill. No freighttopay. No 
money down, Clean and grade 
all your grain. Then take you 
time in paying me my low 
price, or send mill back at 
mz expences. 













atham Mi!) actually grades and 
Manson cleans 7% seed mixtures — Oats, 
Campbell Wheat, Corn, Barley, Flax, Clover, 






Timothy, etc. Takes Oats from 
Wheat, any mixture from Flax, 
Buckhorn from Clover. Sorts Corn for edge-drop 
lanter. Takes out all dirt, dust, chaff and weed-seed 
rom any grain. Handles 8) bushels per hour. Hand or 
as power. The Outfit I loan free includes: 1912 Chatham 
ill, Bagger, Power Attachment, Corn Grading Attach- 
ment and Instruction Book. 
Send NOW for My Free Book— 
“The Chatham System of Breedt Big Crops.” 
Name on postal sent to nearest address brings it. 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO. 
Detroit—Kansas City—Minneapolis 
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The Melrose Convertible Wagon Bed answers all purposes 
of every kind of grain tight Beds or open Racks. A dozen more 
changes than shown here. U. 8. Agricultural Experiment Farms en- 
dorse its use. Changed to any position in two minutes without adding to 
or taking anything from it. No tools needed except your hands. Always 


on the gears ready for any use. No more lifting. 


Direct to You From Factory 


Last a lifetime, different from any other. Guaranteed. Ten times 


' stronger 
de. Let it to you. Intensely in illustrated book Free, 
- 1 sd in many different uses on the farm. Write for it now, to Desk C, 








The appearance of an advertisement in Successful Farming is 
equivalent to a personal letter of endorsement of the advertiser 





from the publisher. 
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Our Nut Tree Crops. 
It is a hoticeable fact in our market 


places that, the nut crop of our country | “5 Geen. ane " Ante. 
is becoming, scarce, and demand very | ; ae 
high prices. Forcing Winter Plants. 
Especially is this true of the hickory! -When planting bulbs in boxes for win- 
nut, one of our most valued nut bearing |ter blooming, or when starting young 
trees- of the great northwest. Less than] plants in the house for flower or vege- 
ten years ago. we remember marketing|/table garden. I find it a great improve- 
our’ hickory nut crop at forty cents a|ment to sink a s~ all tin can in the cen- 
bushel, while this year we have been|ter of the box four watering. The can 
able to dispose of much more -than we]must he pierced with a row of small 
could spare at six times the former price.| holes near the bottom so the water 


the 


1s 


Que reason. tor. this condition 
fact that liickory timber is in great de- 
mand not only. for varidus ‘steel tool 
handles, but is, about the only” trusted 
material for use im the: manufacture of 
spokes for our pleasure carriages and 
automobiles. Ilowever. it is worth some 
thing to us to have nuts to crack at our 
winter fireside and as long as we are 
so disposed, the other fellow will have 
to supply this material from his fields 
and forests. Our best bearing nut trees 


stand out in the open field and are easily 
susceptible to injury from frosts and for 
the past several years’ late spring frosts 
have cut the crop greatly. For this 
reason many farmers are ‘chopping out 
their nut bearing rather than give 
them further credence, preferring to give 
the space to other 

During the winter 
draw stable manure 
about our trees, and 
ductions. 

We have ‘in the well 
ripened nuts from the best bearing and 
most valualle shell bark varieties in our 
neighborhood, buried them’ in’ a gunny 
sack in the gatden and in spring planted 
the nuts along the orchard and 
fences, and stream borders and trust that 
uur grandchildren may enjoy the 
winter evenings in nut parties and story 


trees 


Crops. 
season 

and 
increase 


we always 
seatter thickly 
their pro- 


past selected 


telling about their cheerful firesides as 
we had done in the past.—George W.| 
Brown, Hancock Co., Ohio. 

Oo % % | 


Starting Seeds. 

An old lady who has goo suecess in 
starting iii te “house, both for] 
flowers and early garden plants, gave me 
her method, 

In the fall gathers a quantity of 
thick moss, whriely she places in the .cel- 
Ine and svrinkles frequently during the 
winter. ~ 

When ready plant her seeds, she 
places a. layer of this moss in the bottom 
of hes seed boxes and wets it thoroughly. 
She then puts in a sufficient quantity of 
soil ahd moistens that much she 
desires. 

The seeds are then sprinkled over this 
soil, and covered. with fine, dry earth. 

No more. water is needed until 


| 


seeds 


she 


as 


as 


the 





plants are well up, as the great amount 


|< f water contained in the moss furnishes 
all that is required. ‘his prevents the 
|surface of tlhe soil from becoming hard- 


j ened as watering it in the usual way al- 


escapes slowly. This places the water near 
the roots of the plants where it is needed 
and prevents the top of the soil from be- 
coming hard it when the water 
is poured directly on it. During the cold 
weather, if the water placed in the can 
warm, it adds a slight heat to the soil 
which hastens the growth of the plants. 


as does 


IS 


—Alice M. Ashton. 


Protect Trees Against Borers, 
Young orchards are injured by borers, 
rabbits and mice and shou.d be protected 
against these pests. 
A very simple remedy is to take the 
dirt carefully away as far down as the 


white bark of the roots aad let the tree 
trunk dry. ‘Then paint it with a mix- 
ture of pure white lead thinned to the 


consistency of cream with pure raw lin- 
oil. Let the paint dry before re- 
placing the dirt. 

But before you paint th. trees be sure 


seed 





field | not 


long | year for older ones, and once in two years 


and dig out the borers with a wire. They 


will be found near the ground line. Paint 
the trees a foot or more above ground 
line. 


For young orchards paint in the spring 
later than June 15th and in late fall 


twice a year for young trees, once a 


for old orchards. The object is to paint 
the bark as fast as it grows and cracks 
open. 

Caution. To not use house paint. Any 
paint containing drier is fatal to the 
trees. Pure lead and raw linseed oil is 
safe, 

> > > 


of Auto Tires. 

If you want your tires to be good when 
you start out next spring take them off 
now and wash clean with soap and water, 
then wrap carefully in cloth paper 
strips, store them in a dark place where 
there is a uniform temperature of about 
50 degrees, 

If you live where you may be (pt to 
the auto now and then during the 
vinter, it is best to jack the car up and 
leave only about five pounds of air pres- 
sure in the tires. If you don't do this 
then keep tires well inflated and move the 
car once in a while so the pressure does 
not come on one place too long at a time. 
Remember, light injures rubber. 


Winter Care 


or 


ise 











¢ a 
ELLASTIC 
| Underwear is just 
| what the name im- 
| plies—softlike velvet, 

and elastic. 


VWELLASTic 


| 
| 
| 
| Ribbed Fleece-Lined Underwear 


Ribived for elasticity and smooth, 
easy fit. Fleece-lined forluxurious 
warmth and delightful comfort. 


Because of the peculiar weave of 
the VELLASTIC fabric, the 
fleece can never wash away, wear 
off knot orgrow dampanc soggy. 


For Men, Women and Children 
} Made in Separate Garments and 
Union Suits at 50c aud up. 
Look for the Bodygard Shields when 
buying underwear. Itis your safe- 
guard. Mostdealerscansupply you. 
Write tor Bodygard Book No 


Utica Knitting Co. 
Utica New York 
Makers of Bodygard Un- 
derwears, inciuding 
Lambsdown, Twolayr, 
pringtexr and .tirykni’. 















-Traveling Salesmen- 
and Saleswomen Wanted 


Earn While You Learn. We now ! ave on file 
letters from thousands of Wholesale aud Manufac- 
turing firms who are anxicus to employ Salesmen 
and Saleswomen capa le of arning from $1,000.00 co 


$10,000.00 a year and exper. <s. No former experi- 
enve needed to get one of these good ; vsitions, We 
w., teach you to be a bhirh grade Salesman ov Sales- 


woman ineightw ks by mail ano our Free Employ- 
ment Bureau v « assist you to secure & positio: 
where yor can earn good wages whi' } you are learn.- 
ing Practical Salesmanship. Writ. today for full 
articulars, list of g od openings and testimonials 
rom over a thousand persons we have recently 
laced in good positions. 
A: dress, Nearest Office, Dept. 145 


Natio: al Salesm :n's Training Associatic 
L Chicas» New York Kansas City New Orleans Seattle U. >. A. 


SUNSHINE FREE 


LA M ah SF dere. tncandecsoat 


800 Candle Power. Burns comm sn gaso- 
line, Gives better jagtt than as, elec- 
eee oeee or 15 ordinary lamps 
atone-tenth the cost. Unequaled for fine 






















ney. No mant.e trouble. No dirt. No 
smok. No odor. i perfect light for 
ed Pas Se advanta7’e of our 
offer. W AGENTS WANED. 


' rite today. 
LAMP CO., 10 Factory Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 






5U" SHINE SAFETY 





of your dres waking bills 
Coeaper and better than ready- 
made garmenta We do alli cut 
ting furnish al! material. All 
you do is the sewing. Writeto 
i + or cate.log .freesample etc. 

tisfaction guaranteed or mone: 
back Ayents who can furnish A- 
sotspenees 


NEWAY 222% 


CRESSES AND OTHER GARMENTS 
CUT-READY-T0-STITCH 








will save you ore balf the cust 


wanted for unoccupiec: 
tory. BT. LAWRENCE MALI 4, 
Ugdensharg, E. X. 
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Mulch for the Strawberry Bed. 

To enable the plants to go uninjured 

through the winter season with its at- 
tendant frost and sunshine, the straw- 
berry bed must be protected by some 
means. Any sort of material that will 
exclude the direct rays of the sun while 
admitting air freely, will answer the 
purpose of a mulch, but of course some 
materials ave better adapted to the pur- 
pose than are others. A material that is 
free from weed seed is much to be pre- 
ferred. For this reason marsh hay 
makes a most excellent mulch, as also 
does corn stover. When sown solely for 
the purpose of growing material for 
mulch, corn needs to be sown thickly to 
induce a finer growth of stalk. 
’ Winter rye and rye straw makes one 
of the very best of mulches. We are 
making use of this grain for this purpose 
to quite an extent, cutting it before seed 
forms. Handled thus, we lose the crop 
of grain, but our mulch is entirely free 
of seeds of whatever sort. Then too, a 
crop of corn may follow the rye or, in 
ease the land is seeded, the seeding has 
a better showing. Winter rye is hardy 
and will winter safely if given even half 
a chance. I have used nearly every sort 
ot material that can be mentioned and 
with various results. I have had good 
results with forest leaves held in place 
with a light sprinkling of earth. It is 
necessary that they be weighed down at 
once for there is no telling when they 
may be seattered beyond recovery by 
capricious air currents. 

The best time to apply the winter 
mulch varies with the difference in sea- 
sons and latitudes. In our latitude 
(about 96 degrees) we apply the mulch- 
ing material anywhere from Oct. 20th to 
Dec. Ist, or anytime after the ground 
freezes. We aim to get it on before 
snow falls. If the season is wet and 
the ground soft it is best to wait until 
the ground is frozen sufficiently to hold 
up team: and wagon. There are a great 
many strawberry fields throughout the 
country left without protection and the 
loss through winter injury is large in 
the aggregate. The strawberry plant is 
evergreen in its nature, that is to say 
the leaves of this season’s growth will, 
when properly protected from the re- 
sultant injury through winter sunshine 
and frost, come out the following spring 
ready to resume business. This purpose 
they fulfill until a new g'owth of leaves 
has progressed far enoug! to relieve them 
of this duty. If the plants are left un- 
protected, subjected as they will be to 
the injury hat must necessarily accom- 
pany the alternate freezing and thawing 
of the juices contained in the leaves and 
stems, they will be in a condition which 
will surely unfit them for carrying on 
the work of normally censtituted leaf 
tissues, 

What is the result? There is a hitca 
in the proceeding The plant will in 
time put forth new leaves, but such 
growth will not be a normal one. Any 
strawberry grower may easily prove to 
his own satisfaction that the strawberry 
mulching proposition is a paying one 
s.mply by experimenting. As for me, I 
wouid no more expect to get results 
worth wile without the winter mulch, 
than I would when omitting any other 
of the principal factors entering into the 
business--fertile soil, good culture and 
the like. One must have the whole com- 
bination if he expects to obtain ideal 
results —M. N. Edgerton, Emmet Co., 
Mich. 
- oo ¢ Od 

Help the Trees in Their Fight. 

Spraying is very valuable and enables 
us to hold insect pests and disease in 
check, but the man who neglects tillage, 
fercilizing and pruning and invests in a 
Spraying outfit believing that every tor- 
ture of nature can be corrected and large 
crops of fruit secured by spraying is sure 
to be a very disappointed but wiser man. 
Besides spraying one must cultivate and 
fertilize the soil and prune the trees. It 
is' the weak, poorly-nourished tree that is 
mest suscentible to disease aud insect 





pests. ane less vigorous the tree the 
greater the amount of disease and number 
of insects and the more difficult and un- 
satisfactory the results from spraying. 
After removing all of the old shaggy bark 
from the trunks and limbs, by scraping 
them with a short-handled hoe, follow up 
the work before the vuds swell, with a 
thorough spraying with a strong solution 
of copper sulphate, one pound of the cop- 
per sulphate to about fifty gallons of 
water, to destroy moss, lichens and fungi. 
This should be followed by seasonal 
spraying as the trees and season de- 
mands. 

Within the past three years many 
growers are going more cautiously with 
their spraying. Many reports come from 
various sections that the fruit has been 
russeted by usipg bordeaux and a com- 
bination of the fungicide and insecticide. 
For that reason I would advise that the 
spraying mixtures be made. no stronger 
than is absolutely necessary. There is. so 
much spraying literature in circulation 
that the only safe course for a man to 
pursue is to keep in close touch with his 
nearest experiment station and to study 
the problem thoroughly in all its phases, 
betore he begins the work in his own 
orchards. A visit to the farm of some 
experienced grower where the actual work 
is going on will give a man a better idea 
of the work than he can obtain by read- 
ing a short article uv°n a subject with 
which he is not familiar with the terms 
the writer is compelled to use. Spraying 
is a great thing and much of the future 
success of the fruit grower depends upon 
thoroughness of spraying. However, the 
most skillful fiuit growers frankly admit 
that there is much to be learned concern- 
ing the mixing and application of these 
fungicides and insecticides. Every season 
brings dimerent weather and different con- 
ditions and the effectiveness of the spray- 
ing depends largely upon the ability of 
the grower to take advantage of every- 
thing in his favor and to make the best 
of adverse conditions. In other words, 
after he has mastered the scientific phases 
of the problem, he finds that results de- 
“end largely upon the common sense he 
exercises in performing the work.—W. 
Milton Kelley. Erie Co., N. Y. 

*. 
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Centgener Method of Plant Breeding. 

Probably few farmers realize that when 
they buy pure bred grain seeds it would 
be possible in some cases to obtain the 
pedigree of the seed the same as if they 
bought blooded live stock. Yet it is a 
fact. 

It takes ahout ten years to develop a 
pedigreed grain, that time being required 
by the Wisconsin Experiment Station in 
perfecting the Oderbrucker barley. The 
centgener method was employed. 

A test plat of about one-twentieth of 
an acre is planted to some select grain 
seed, not already pedigreed. From this 
plat the twenty-five best plants are se- 
lected. The seed from tiese plants is 
then placed into a bed, four by four in- 
ches apart, in check rows. When the 
grain is ripened the two outer rows, which 
had an advantage over the others in ex- 
tra moisture and sunlight, are discarded, 
and out of the 1,500 plants remaining all 
but twenty-five are again destroyed. 
Those saved are then taken to the labora- 
tory and each head is carefully weighed, 
the ten heaviest being kept. This seed is 
then placed in centgener beds, a bed to a 
plant and careful recerds kept. Three 
years are then required to fix the breed. 

The ideal, way would be to save only 
one instead of ten heads, but as some dis- 
turbance of the elements might easily de- 
stroy the work of a dozen years, it is ad- 
visable not to put all the eggs in the same 
basket,but scatter the centgener beds all 
over the farm. 

The grain growers have not kept pace 
with the horticulturalists in plant breed- 
ing but as the centgener method will be- 
come better understood by the farmers at 
large, and as more and more people will 
experiment with the smaller cereals, oth- 
er than corn, the time is not far distant 
when important modifications in the 
small grains of this and other states may 
be expected.—Wwm. A. F’'reehoff, LaCrosse 
County, Wis. 


















The Daintiest Rings 
You Ever Saw Free 











$83 | INITIAL SIGNET RING 
HE 8 
ob 
we-3 | 0 
N Ess WJ 
a2zes | N 
Bese Gold Shell Initial Signet Ring 
S35 0 Any initial desired will be en- 
"0 3 graved free of charge. This is 
3 ay a dandy and is all the rage. 
&eS°o9 | © 5 Everyone is delighted with 
Zz < this ring and I am receiving 
fe %0 = @6 thousnnas of orders every 
z Ae al month for them. 
Bris C © My Offer:—I wilisend thisring 
= aa Z all charges prepaid, for only 2 
& e2 g f2 one year subscriptions to Suc. 
a cessful Farming at 26c or 1 
fx) Ria 1a three year subscription at 6vc. 
Bass Ls % WHITE STONE RING 
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Otc oer Double band. One of the mos 
ir S a°"|—_¢ recent and stylish rings that 
‘e540 are made. These stones are 
2 ae ww... not real diamonds, but are @ 
> .a)|+}—tTI good imitation that will pass 
Ore 5 as real anywhere except with 
é 4 a experts. -The double row of 
om—I 


evenly matched stones makes a most attractive ring for 
anyone. 

My Offer—) will send this ring. all charges prepaid for 
only $1.50 in subscriptions to Successful Farming. These 
subscriptions may be either 25c for one year 35c for two 
years, 50c for three years or 75c for five years. 


E. T. MEREDITH,"°>lsper Success- Des Moines, lowa 
ates 
SSG on FREE TRIAL 
No money in advance—no bank soem, 
Horse and Man Power Sprayers for field and 
orchard, Barreland Power 8: . Allhave 
high goceenn. thorough agi and are built to 
last. Guaranteed for 5 years. We freight. 
Extra profit pays for the machine. Write Yo-day for 
our big free ca alog, omayne guide and special free 


offer to first in eac 
THE H. L. HURST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“i 






















—but you’ve got to have 
a GOOD sprayer! A winner for average 
8 ic the popular 


spraying easy. Raises 
high pressure; substan- 
won’t break down easily. 
where liquid touches. 

Ask your dealer, or write us.. 








OWN A SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 


Seventeen Thousand acres rich Virgin land on main 
line Seaboard Air Line Railway at McBee, 8. C. 
$15 to $256 per acre. Investigated and endorsed by 
Commissioner of Agriculture of South Carolina. 
Will a.vide to suit. Basy payment plan. Specially 
adapted for growing truck, fruit, corn and cotton. 
High and dry, noswamps. IdealClimate. Near fam- 
ous winter resorts of Southern Pines and Camden. 
Three railroads through property. Highteen hours to 
New York. Lowfreightrates. Write forliterature. 
Southern Land Development Company, Dept. 11, Laurens, S. C 
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Big assortment of bright colors 
om large pieces of the finest quality 
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: 5 | chir ery as before. There are just as many 
Who Rules the United States? |‘! . aioe: But 


Continued from Page 49 
quite generally among the people. Fin- 
ally, to complete the possibilities, ther 
is the idea that we should “let the.o 
alone” entirely. 

Out of the flood of muck-raking have 
come hundreds of suggestions, some of 
which are important and some of which 
are unimportant. Among the most im- 
portant and widely discussed, are income 


savings 


taxes, inheritance taxes, postal 
banks, parcels post, conserva‘ion of na- 
tural resources, reciprocity and other 


breaks in the tariff wall, etc. Then there 
is a word which has become very common 
these days in speaking of the trusts. That 
is the word, “regulation.” 

It is a very loose word, but it is very 
significant of an important change in our 
ideas. Go where you will, you cannot 
find many people who object to “regula- 
tion.” Even those on the inside of one 
trust object to being gouged by those on 
the inside of another trust. 

We have changed our ideas. Many bus- 
inesses which were formerly looked upon 
as entirely private now considered 
from the public standpoint and the right 
to interfere on behalf of the public wel- 
fare is recognized, not only by the people 
but by the trust magnates as well. 

The difficulty here, however, lies in the 
fact that when we have said “regulation,” 
we have yet much to say. How shall we 
regulate? How fast shall we go? 


are 


Carnegie stands for regulation. I heard 
him say so a few days ago, but 
he did not specify. It is likely 


he would disagree with many of his cap- 
italist friends and it is likely many of 
the plain people would disagree with 
him. 

And that seems to be the specific ques- 
tion before us. We have already been 
working at it. In the recent freight-rate 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission we set a new record in our dealing 


with the railroads. The idea that it was 
proper for the government to say what 
the railroads should charge was firmly 


set forth and has been accepted by the 
railroads themselves. Before that we con- 
tented ourselves with saying that rates 
should be equal between man and man, 
between shipper and shipper. At one 
time rebates were common and legal. Now 
they are illegal and uncommon. The rail- 
road magnates have recognized that the 
ideas of the people have changed and 
they must have a care how they play 
fast and loose with these ideas. 

So in other lines. Each of us can 
think ‘of little beginnings which have 
been made here and there. “New oc- 
easions teach new duties,” and bring new 
issues. We are talking about different 
things in the halls of congress from what 
we talked about a decade ago. Some 
form of the trust question is ever before 
us. In an endeavor to solve the various 
points involved, Democrats are disagree- 


ing with Democrats, Republicans are 
disagreeing with Republicans, and So- 
cialists, who seem to be increasing in 


number all the time, are disagreeing with 
both. 

Many of us feel that at the present 
time the trusts are really our rulers. If 
one wants to buy, one must buy from the 
trust, at the prices which the trusts fix. 
If one wants to sell, one must sell at the 
prices which the trusts fix. If one wants 
work one must apply to a trust for a job. 
If one wants a location for business, resi- 
dence or farm, one can no longer move 
off to the unclaimed, undeveloped coun- 
try, but must apply to some land com- 
pany or forehanded landlord whose an- 
cestors have been there before him. We 
get the idea accordingly that somehow 
the matters of production and distribution 
have become twisted, have been turned 
upside down, so that the interests of the 
many are considered of less importance 
than the interests of the few. 

This appears more vividly in panic 
times. A panic comes upon us. There is 
just as much raw material in the ground 
as there was before. There are just as 
many factories and just as much Ma- 


Andrew | 


|people anxious and willing to work. 


| . 

jsomething strange has happened All 
these factories and mills and m aes shut 
down. We are told it is overprodu tion 


land yet people commence to starve. We 
| look into the matter carefully and we 
}find that the whole trouble is due to the 
ifact that, for reason or other, the 
lowners of these things are unable to sell 


some 


itheir products at what they consider 

proper profit. So the mines and mills aud 
factories become idle, are of io more 
use than if they did not exist. Their 


owners cannot make profit and the profits 
of the owners of these things come first. 
Our comfort and welfare come second. 
That’s the whole story, but we haven’t 
yet decided what to do about it. We are 
lgroping along, studying what we can, 
|making beginnings here and there. We are 
| investigating our rich men. It wasn't so 
very long ago that any man who suc- 
ceeded in accumulating wealth could be 
respected in the community. We spoke 








of him proudly as if his wealth were 
somehow our wealth. 

It puts me in mind of a statement I 
heard a negro orator make to an audi- 
ence of his own race. “You fellows,” 
said he, “think because some of the 
negroes get rich, that that will solve the 
black man’s problem. Well, why don’t it 
solve the white man’s problem?” 

Yes, why doesn’t it? We began to won- 


der ourselves. At first we merely asked 
of the rich man, “How much have you?” 
|And then we began to ask, "Where did 
you get it, gentlemen?” and the muck- 
rakers gave answers which were far from 
reflecting credit upon many of our multi- 
millionaires. Now we are changing our 
question again. We are beginning to ask, 
“What are you going to do with it, gen- 
tlemen?’” This is taking a step, which 
formerly we thought was none of our 
business. Many of our millionaires are 
answering this last question by going in 
for all kinds of charities and philanthro- 
pical activities. To that extent at least 
they are admitting that it is our business. 

There are two reasons for this new di- 
rection of the efforts of multi-millionaires, 
In the first place, they are finding it 
harder all the time to reinvest at a profit 
the vast amounts of income they receive. 
In the second place, there is the senti- 
mental reason—they are finding them- 
selves more and more unpopular and more 
and more on the defensive and they are 
striving to re-establish themselves in pub- 
lie favor. 

But, in the long run, charities will not 
be satisfactory to the rugged American 
spirit. We may accept libraries, and col- 
leges and hospitals as gifts today, but to- 
morrow, as soon as we find out how, as 
soon as we understand things a little bet- 
ter, we will want to do these things our- 
‘selves. 

And so, one by one, the old ideas are 
becoming worn out and unsuited to modern 
conditions. As soon as we find that an 
idea is worn out, we do not hesitate to 
throw it on the serap heap. Until we 
are sure that it is worn out we keep it 
We cling to the horse that carried us 
safely over. But all the time we are 
thinking of our own welfare as we must, 
examining new ideas and trying things in 
a new way. If we find a new way satis- 
factory, we adopt it and forget the old 
without a single sigh of regret. 

And, so, also, we feel today that the 
means of distribution of wealth among 
the inhabitants have somehow not kept 
pace with the improvement in the means 
of wealth production. We see the rich 
growing richer and the poor poorer. We 
see palaces growing up along with slums 
in the same city. We see an increasing 
number of unemployed wandering about 
the country , poor unemployed who are 
unable to get work and rich unemployed 
who do not have to work. 

We see that we have an’ important 
problem an our hands and we feel that 
we are able to solve it if we but set our 
minds to it. We are beginning. We are 
groping. We are getting new ideas every 
day. Public opinion is taking on new 
shapes—and public opinion rules. 
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Deyoted to the Great LOWER RIO GRANDE 
VALLEY of Texas. Gives reliable information 
about this wonderful new country with its hust- 
ling new Communities, where there are splendid 
openings for farmers. Tells the facts about the 
marvelous crops of Fruit, Truck Corn, Cotton, 
Sugar-cane, etc., which are MAKING THE 
FARMERS FORTUNES. 


Send 10c for 3 Months Trial Subscription. 
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What is a good seed bed? 

How to overcome missing hills, | Valuable 
barren stalks and nubbins? Corn 

How deep to plant? Book 

How to cultivate in dry seasons? 00 

How to grade and test seed corn? Free 

When and how to pick seed corn? 





These and hundreds of other questions answered 

in “Corn Facts” by an authority. Covers all 

phases of corn growing. Contains information 

worth thousands of dollars to any corn grower. 

Sent absolutely F R . 

THE NATIONAL SEED TESTER CO. 

1108 WalaatStreet Des Meines, lewa 

Recleaned 


CLOVER 22 


and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Alsike 
and Alfalfa Clover. Timothy, Blue Grass, etc., of best 
quality. Now is the time to aay, Aes Sree 
and a copy of our Special Clover Seed Circular. 

1OWA SEED COMPANY, Dept. D.4, DES MOINES, 1OWA 
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By John B. Green, of New York Bar 

New Book in Rural Science Series. Edited by Prof. L. 
H. Bailey, Director College of Agr., Cornell Univ. Valu- 
abletoevery Farmer and Merchant. A Christmasor New 
Year's gift of enduring value for the man of the home. 
438 pages, including 70 page index, postpaid $1.50. Write 
for complete Table of Contents. nM 
J. J. HIGGINS & Go,. STATE STREET, - BOSTO 
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FREE. 


BEAUTIFUL PAINTING 
OF DAN PATCH 


Reprodaced on Extra Heavy, Fine Enamel Stock and in 14 

| hy Blended Colors and Shadings by the Masuareue, 

Newly Invented ‘ ‘Original Colors’’ Process. Size of picture 

Iwill send you is 21 x26 inches, making a Sotendid ¢ ure 
to Hang in any Home or Office as it is Absolutely Fi ree 

any Advertising. 

xtra Heavy Mailing Tube to insure safe 


It will be mailed, p postage in an 





Free for Stockowners, Postage Prepaid 





This Splendid Paint- 
ing oi Dan's Hiead was 
made from life and I 
want to Personally as- 
sure you that it is as 
Natural and Lifelike 

as if Dan stood right 
before you, in his Present 
Splendid Physical Condition. 


This is an Elegant Picture 
for hanging in the Finest 

Home or Office. It is an exact and 
perfect Color Reproduction of the Finest 
Painting ever made of the Sensational and 
World Famous Champion Stallion, Dan Patch 1:55. 
I think so much of this painting that I had it repro- 





Do You Expect To See The Day When These 
Wonderful Dan Patch Records Will Be Equalled? 


Dan Patch 1:55 


1Milein - 1: 

1 Mile in = © © © A: 
2Milesin - + + «= « 1:56 

14 Miles Averaging- - - 1: 

30 Miles Averaging 1: 

45 Miles Averaging - - - 1: 
73 Miles Averaging - - ~- 1:59% 
120 Miles Averaging- - ~- 

Dan Has Broken World Records 14 Times, 

Dan Is also Leading 2:10 Sire of the World for his age. 
Sire of **Dazzle Patch” the Greatest Speed Marvel 
of the World’s History, which paced a half mile in 
fifty-nine seconds, and one-eighth of a mile in 


thirteen seconds, a 1:44 Clip, when only 28 months 
old, in 1911, Also Pearl Patch 4 year trial 2:04, 
Some of Dan’s Colts will be Champion Trotters as 
well as Pacers. Why not Raise or Buy One? 





daced in a Beautiful Stained Art Glass Window in my Country 
Home. This picture will be a leasure for you as long as you 
live because it shows Dan's true expression of Kindness and 
his lovable Disposition as natural as life. You cannot buy a 
Picture like this because I Own The Painting and have reserved 
it Exclusively for this use. Would you like the Finest 14 Color, 
Horse Picture ever published in the world of the Fastest Har- 
ness Horse in all Horse History? People are Perfectly 
Delichted with this Splendid Picture and are constantly writing 
me, from all parts of the world, that it is the Finest they have 
ever seer. and thousands of them are hanging in fine Homes and 
Offices. A Splendid, 14 Color Reproduction of Above Painting 
mailed Ab: lately Free, To Farmers or Stockraisers OVER 21 
YEARS OF .GE, If You Own Stock and Answer Two Questions. 

Write Me 1 day, a Postal Card or Letter and Answer These 
Two Questio.s: Ist. How Many Head of Each Kind of Live 
Stock and Po:.Itry dg you own? 2nd. In What Paper did you 
see my offer? Picture will be mailed free to Stockowners. 


Picture is yours F 


M. W. SAVAGE - 














ANSWER TW® QUESTIONS FOR THIS SPLENDID PICTURE, 
Pietare I will —y 7 Free if you could not secure another copy. Write me at once and ANSWE a ee and ye Beautiful 
REE, Over Two Million Farmers and Stockowners have written me for a Pieta 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OR, INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis 





For over 25 years I have been guaranteeing that ‘*Interna- 
tional Stock Food"’ as a Tonic purifies the blood, aids digestion 
and assimilation so that every animal o $ more nutrition 
from all grain eaten and produces more nerve force, ~~ 
Strength and endurance. Over Two Million Farmers stro 
endorse superior tonic qualities of ‘International Stock F 
for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs. It Always Saves Grain. 

Dan Patch 1:55 has eaten it Every Day, mixed with his grain, 
for over Eight Years, just as you eat cathe medicinal mustard, 
per, salt, etc., mixed with your own food. Minor Heir 1-585 
George Gano 2:02; Lady Maud C 2:00%, and Hedgewood Boy 
2:01, have eaten it Every Day for past Two to Four Years and 
they have all lowsred their very low records during this time 
which is additional, indisputable proof that ‘‘Internationa! Stock 
Food" asa Tonic gives more speed and more strength and 
more endurance because everybody thought these Five Horses 
had reached their speed limits before I got them. It will also 
keep your Work Horses fat and sleek and in Extra Strength to 
do More Farm Work or Heavy Hauling. It Alwavs Saves Grain. 

ASK MY DEALER IN YOUF. CITY FOR MY STOCK BOOK, 

International Stock Food is a high-class, medicinal, vegetable 
tonic and is equally good for All Kinds of Live Stock. I feed it 
every day on my “‘Intcrnational Steck Food Farm” of 700 
acres to my 200 Stallions, Chi apions, Brood Mares, Colts, 
Work Horses, etc. You can test 100 Ibs. or 500 Ibs. at my risk. 
Over 200,000 Dealers sell it on a Spot Cash Guarantee to refund 
money if it ever fails to give paying results, 

Its Feeding Cost is only ‘*8 FEEDS for ONE CENT.” 


Dan Patch Is the Great World Champion of all Champ'ons 
that have ever lived. He Also Has 42 In Official Speed List. 


has paced more Extremely Fast yy: allthe Combined 
Miles of all the Pacers and in the World’s History. 


I DO NOT BELIEVE YOU WOULD TAKE $10.00 for the 









Propagating Currants. 





cut six to ten inches long. 
very early 


in a small trench 


in the spring and set- them 
leaving one or two|cessity for the prdéduction of a superioj, ' 
buds above the surface of the ground. 
Place five or six inches apart and firm | competition. 








A subscriber from Brandon, Vermont, 


asks, “what is best to do with old cur- 
rant bushes which have borne very lit- 
tle fruit in the last two or three years? 
The foliage is abundant and healthy.” 
If your currant bushes have not been 
regularly pruned they probably are fill- 
ed with old wood and such wood is not 
desirable as it takes the nourishment 
which is needed by the younger growth 
on which the fruit spurs are formed and 
the fruit is borne. As the bushes ap- 
pear to be in a healthy condition it 
would be advisable to prune out all the 


old wood leaving about six or eight 
strong vigorous shoots on which are 


fruit spurs ready to bear fruit. This 
work can be done in early spring before 
growth begins. 

It would also be well to fertilize the 
bushes by using well rotted stable 
manure and spread it around the plants 
and gradually work it into the soil. 

If the plants are very old it would 
hardly be advisable to move them as 
new plants can readily be grown by 
layering or from cuttings. 

To grow plants by layering make a 
slight cut on the underside near the 
base of the young canes and then mound 
up around the plant with fresh soil in 
early spring: young roots will start 
under favorable conditions and develop 


good roots during the growing period. 
Then the following spring the young 


shoot can be cut from the parent or old 
plant and transplanted to the desired 
location. This should be done early be- 
fore the leaves start. 

In growing plants from cuttings take 
the wood of the past seasons growth, 





the soil so as to exclude the air and put 
the lower end in contact with the soil. 
At the end of one or two years, depend- 
ing on the growth, they can be trans- 
planted. 
oe & & 
Why You Prune 

It requires study and good judgment 
to prune, but that pruning is necessary 
is a self evident fact for numerous prac- 
tical reasons: 

You prune the fruit tree to head it in 
the right direction, whether high or low. 

You prune for the purpose of checking 
the growth as well as for thinning the 
fruit to better the quality. To check 
growth increases the fruitfulness of the 
tree. 

You prune, after an orchard has been 
neglected for a long time, to bring the 
tardy and unprofitable trees to bear frult. 

You prune newly set out trees to ac- 
celerate growth by giving roots a better 
chance to push the same; that the tops 
be not stronger than the roots till the 
latter have taken full hold on the soil, 
and are able to furnish sufficient food 
and moisture to promote unremitted 
growth. 

You prune to 
that they may throw out 
shoots. 

You prune to prevent and control the 
action of diseases, such as pear blight, 
plum and peach rot, ete., by cutting away 
all affected branches. 

You prune to remove dead, dying, and 
broken branches, that they may not en- 
cumber the tree. 

You prune to give shape and symmetry 


rejuvenate old trees 
strong new 





to the ornamental shrub, creeper, hedge 


Take them|and shade tree, as well as the fruit tree’ 


You prune because it has become a-ne 


quality of fruit in these days of seriou: 
However pruning shoul¢ 


be done by oné who knows how, or it wil _ 


prove more: injurious than beneficial. 
You prune in summer for fruitfulness: 
in winter to promote tree growth. 
By pruning, we mean to infer, cut ou 
all the injurious and unnecessary evil in 
both plant life and human life.—¥. 


Raiser. 

Og & % 
SMALL FRUITS. 

Bush Fruits, Rhode Island Bulletin 91 

Bush Fruits, Ohio Bulletin 98. 

The Small Fruits, Indiana Bulletii 


128 


Strawberry Growing, Colorado Bulleti , 


140. 

Varieties of Blackberries and Raspber 
ries, Geneva Bulletin 278. 

Raspberries, Farmers’ Bulletin 213. 

Strawberries, Indiana Bulletin 124. 

Strawberries, Variety Test and Culture 
Geneva Bulletin 309. 

Strawberries, Farmers’ Bulletin 198. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, Farmers’ Bulletin 61. 

Beans, Farmers’ Bulletin 289. 

Vitality of the Cabbage, Black Ro 
Germs on Cabbage Seed, Geneva Bulletir 
251. 

Cabbage Growing, 

Destroying Cabbage Worms, West Vir 
ginia Bulletin 120. 

Celery, Farmers’ Bulletin 282. 

Celery Growing, Colorado Bulletin 144 

Cucumbers, Farmers’ Bulletin 254. 

Combatting Striped Cucumber Beetles, 
Geneva Bulletin 158. 

Growing Better Gems, Indiana Bulle- 
tin 135. 


Colorado Bulletir 





Onion Culture, Farmers’ Bulletin 354. 
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Christmas. 

The story of Christmas is a beautiful 
one. It bas been pictured on canvass and 
told in poetry and in song. There is 
something in it which appeals to the emo- 
tions of all, no matter what their faith. 

The anniversary of the independence of 
of a country, of the birth of a ruler, either 
of a nation or of men, or of any of those 
events which have left their mark on the 
page of history and shaped the destiny 
of a nation have each a limited environ- 
ment, and are not known beyond certain 
geographical boundaries. But Christmas 
has'no bounds; it belongs to the whole 
wide world: it is not the heritage of a 
race or a language, as it seems to bring 
scattered tribes and peoples more closely 
together. 

For nearly nineteen hundred years the 
world has celebrated the birth of the Babe 
of Bethlehem, and each century as it 
passed away has seen interest in the fes- 
tival growing and widening, and men 
and women have come to more fully real- 
ize the deep meaning which underlies all 
the outward display of mirth and good 
will. 

Christmas is truly the children’s holi- 
day, for it is the birth of a little babe 
nineteen hundred years ago that is being 
celebrated. The children ought not to grow 
up with the idea that it is the day for 
beautifully decorated trees, and well-filled 
stockings and feasting. Fro. the young- 
est up, all of us should see something in 
Christmas above and beyond its outward 
manifestations. It commemorates the 
beginning of a life, which countless mil- 
lions of the human race have looked upon 
as divine—a life of unselfishness, of self- 
sacrifice, of tenderness, of goodness a'.d 
of purity. 

If we look no deeper than the bustling 
crowds, the buying and the present-mak- 
ing, Christmas may seem to be closely as- 
sociated with barter and trade. But this 
is not so. The bustle and rush which we 
witness are but the outwork of a gener- 
ous and kindly purpose. The buying for 
giving is like all buying, but the giving 
is the essential thing. There may some- 
times be-.ostentation in Christmas giving; 
but there is that, to some extent, in every- 
thing that men and women do. The 
matching of gifts, which the critics look 
upon as trade, has its source in the de- 
sire. to be as kind to a friend as that 
friend has been to us. The fact that 
Christmas giving is an exchange of things 
often not needed, and that it tends to mu- 
tue! loss rather than to mutual gain ele- 
vates it above trade. On the whole, Christ- 
mas giving is good for giver and receiver. 
The gifts. really carry a thought of peace 
and good will that is worth while for both. 
The custom can be overdone and made a 
burden, but it is not one to be abolished. 
It began when the wise men brought their 
gifts on the first Christmas of all, and has 
continued ever since. Give as the heart 
inclines and according to one’s ability, 
but never unless the genuine Christmas 
thought of kindly greetings accompanies 


the gift. Without the spirit gifts are 
empty things. 
The -ayety of Christmas in olden 


times seems to have consisted chiefly of 
feasting and drinking, the loss of: which 
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Waters, 
Editor 





day need not move us to tears. When 
Christmas comes, we eat and drink less 
than we did; but the meeting of friends, 
the performance of kindly deeds for oth- 
ers, the greater readiness to forgive and 
forget—this is the essence of the true 
Christmas spirit, and it is as strong to- 
day as ever. We faintly imitate that life 
which we do homage to when we heal a 
sorrow, make one heart happier or lighten 
the burden borne by some tired and weary 
wanderer.—W. F. Purdue. 
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Word From a Globe Trotter. 

Some time ago we wrote to our friend 
Joe Wing asking him to give a message 
of greeting and cheer to the women of 
our Home Circle. At the time Mr. Wing 
was in South America, but he is home 
now and here comes his cheery message: 

Mechanicsburg, Ohio, Sept. 23, 1911. 
Dear Mrs. Georgetta W. Waters: 

On my desk, after nine month’s ab- 
sence from it, I find your letter. It 
brings vividly back to me the very “good 
old times.” I fear they will return no 
more for me! I am older and the ladies 
do not now like me as they once did, 
though my dear wife likes me better! 
What a curious thing is life! 

Sure I will and do send a note of cheer 
for the farm wife. Tell her that she is 
the best woman in the world. Tell her 
not to wort so dog-gonned hard (your 
hubby will translate here). Tell her that 
in no other land in the world do women 
work so hard. In no other land do women 
get a hearty breakfast meal, for instance. 
Tell them to simplify. Feed their hubbies 
and their lads and lassies in the mornng 
on a very few things, oats and cream, 
boiled eggs if they are working hard, toast 
and coffee, no more. They can have more 
at noon but even then tell them to cut 
out their confounded ideas on variety. 
Make the noon meal of one main dish, 
with accessories, and vary it from time 
to time, but give up the idea of serving 
so many things. That will ada health 
and save labor too. 

Then tell them to ask for sleeping 
porches. My dear wife is younger than 
she was in 1903. The year following that 
we built anew and the sleeping porch 
was added; it is the main feature of the 
new home and all of us are out there— 
a whole row of beds. Even the guests 
come out: the porch is forty-five feet 
long.—J. EB. Wing. 
Og 
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Some Christmas Pies. 
Mince Meat—The following is a good re- 
cipe for a small quantity of mince meat: 
toil 3 pounds of seraggy beef neck until 
tender, then remove lid and salt a little. 
Let boil nearly dry and stand over night. 
Chop or grind fine one-half pound suet. 
Add to this two pounds of raisins, two 
pounds of currants, one-half pound of 
citron, two quarts of apples chopped fine, 
one ounce of cinnamon, one-half ounce of 
cloves, one-half ounce of ginger, and two 
grated nutmegs. Chop or grind the meat 
fine and put in, mixing thoroughly. chen 
add the juice and grated rind of one 
lemon, one-half tablespoon of salt, one- 
half teaspoon of pepper, one pound of sug- 


Mrs.F. H. 


should be boiled together until it becomes 
a little thick before it is added. 

hipped Oream Pies—Make the crus: 
with three teacups of flour, four table 
spoons of lard, a pinch of salt, and one 
half teaspoon of baking powder. Mix wel) 
then add water until it is a thick dough 
This amount will make four crusts. Rol) 
real thin and bake in a perforated pan or 
over an inverted pie pan. Whip the 
cream, sweeten and flavor to taste, then 
pour into the crusts and serve at once 
It is not good if left to stand. 

Sliced Apple Pies—Pare and slice thin 
five cooking apples. Make the crust as 
for above. Place the apples in the 
pans after crusts have been laid into 
them. Pour over enough sugar to sweeten 
dusting a tablespoon of flour in with it, 
and flavor with cinnamon. Sprinkle with 
a little water and add top crust which 
should be perforated. Bake in a slow 
oven. 

Raisin Pies—Cook until tender one 
quart of raisins, leaving enough water to 
thicken by adding three tablespoons of 
corn starch dissolved in water, one cup 
of sugar, two tablespoons of butter, and 
one-half grated nutmeg. Fill crusts in 
pans and lay over top one inch strips of 
crust. Bake in a moderately hot oven.— 
Mrs. Virgie Neal. 

















The Christmas Tree. 


It blooms one day in all the year 

Not when the roses blow 

But when the fields are brown and sere 
Or robed in gleamirg snow. 


Upon its branches bending low, 

All beautiful to see, 

Both flower and fruit together grow. 
Oh, wondrous Christmas tree! 


And children dance in merry ~'ee 
And lovers whisper vow ; 

And trembling age draws near to see 
And rest beneath its boughs. 


And up above, in starlit space, 
Beyond the gates of gold, 
Perchance through all the heavenly 


place 
Rolls round the song of old. 


“Peace on the earth—to men good will.’ 
That sweet and glad refrain— 
Should not the angels sing it still 
When Christmas comes again? 


Green be thy branches, Christmas tree 
Thou plant of heavenly birth, 

Thou hast the summer’s heart in thee 
Though winter rules the earth. 


—H. M.B 
o> + 
My Mother. 


She gave the best years of her life 
With joy for me 

And robbed herself, with loving heart 
Unstintingly. 


For me, with willing hands she tolled 

From day to day. 

For me she prayed, when headstrong 
youth 

Would have its Way. 


Her gentle arms, my cradle once 
Are weary now, 

And Time has set the seal of care 
Upon her brow. 


And though no other eyes than mine 
Their meaning trace, 

I read my history in the lines 

Of her dear face. 


And ’mid His gems who showers gift* 
As shining sands, 

I count her days as pearls that fal) 
From His kind hands. 





ar, one pint of vinegar, and one pint of 





“good old-fashioned way” of keeping the 


molesses or syrup The vinegar and sugar 





Milter Murdeck. 
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We Get a Slap 


The big coffee trust, made up of Brazilian 
growers and American importers, has been 
trying various tactics to boost the price of 
coffee and get more money from the people. 


Always the man who is trying to dig extra 
money out of the public pocket, on a. combi- 
nation, hates the man who blocks the game. 


Now comesa plaintive bleat from the “ex- 


asperated’”’ ones. 


The Journal of Commerce lately said: 
stirring circular has just been issved to the 
coffee trade.”” The circular further says: 


“The coffee world is discussing what is to 
be the future of coffee as a result of the car- 
paign of miseducation carried on by the 
We have before us a 
letter from one of the largect roasters in the 
South asking what can be done to counteract 


cereal coffee people. 


SS 
UT) : 


“A 





the work of the enemies of coffee. 


“The matter should have been taken up 
by the Brazilian Gov’t wher they were com- 
pleting their beautiful valorization scheme.” 


Then the circular proceeds to de- 
nounce Postum and works into a fine 
frenzy, because we have published 
facts regarding the effect of coffee 
on some people. 

The harrowing tale goes on. 

‘‘Where a few years ago every- 
body drank coffee, several cups a 
day, now we find in every walk in 
life people who imagine they cannot 
crink it. (The underscoring is ours. ) 
Burly blacksmiths, carpenters, la 
borers and athletes have discon- 
tinued or cut down the use of coffee; 
as there is not a person who reads 
this and will not be able to find the 
same conditions existing among his 
own circle of acquaintances, is it 
not well for the Brazilians to sit up 
and take notice?’’ 


Isn’t *t curious these ‘‘burly’’ 
strong men should pick out coffee 
to ‘‘imagine’’ about? Why not 
‘timagine’’ that regular doses of 
whiskey are harmful, or daily slugs 
of morphine? 

If ‘‘imapinaticn’’ makes the caf- 
feine in coffee clog the liver, depress 
the heart and steadily tear down 
the nervous system, bringing on one 
or more of the dozens of types of 
diseases which follow broken-down 
nervous systems, many peopie don’t 
know it. 

But ‘t remained for the man who 
has coffee, mcrphine ur whiskey to 
seil, to have the supreme nerve to 
say: ‘You only imagine your dis- 

















orders. Keep on buying fron"me. "' 


Let us continue to quote from his 
article. 


‘Notwithstanding the enormous 
increase in population curing the 
past three years, coffee shows an 
appalling decrease in consumption.’’ 








. * * » * 

Then follows a tiresome lot of 
statistics which wind up by show- 
ing a decrease 01 consumption in two 
years of, in round figures, two 
hundred million pounds. 





Here we see the cause for the at- 
tacks on us and the Brazilian sneers 
at Amzricans who prefer to use a 
healthful, home-made breakfast 
drink and incidentally keep the 
money in America, rather than send 
the millions to Brazil anJ pay for an 
article that chemists class amon ;" the 
drugs and not among the foods. 








Will the reader please remember, 
we never announce that coffee ‘‘hurts 


Some persons seem to have excess 
vitality enough ww use coffee, tobacco 
and whiskey for years and apparent- 
ly be none the worse, but the num- 
ber is small, and when a sensible 
man or woman finds an article acts 
harmfully they exercise some degree 
vu! intelligence by dropping it. 

We quote again from the article: 


‘*These figures are paralyzing but 
correct, being taken from Leech’s 





statisiics, recognized as the most re- 


Brazilian 
Coffee 
Grower 





liable. *’ ty 
o *- * . 


This is one of the highest com- 
pliments ever paid to the level-head- 
ed, common sense of Americans who 
cut off about two hundred million 


pounds of coffee when they found 


by actual experiment (in the majority 
of cases) that the subtle drug caf- 
feine, in coffee, worked discomfort 
and varying forms of disease. 


Some people.haven’t the character 
to stop a habit when they know itis 
ki-iing them, but it is easy to shift 
from coffee to Postui, for, when 
made according to dairections, it 
comes to table a cup of beverage, 
seal brown color, which turns to rich 
golden brown when cream is added, 
and the taste is very like the milder 
grades of Old Gov’t Java. 

Postum is a veritab!e food-drink 
and highly nourish:ng, containing 
all the parts of wheat carefully pre-' 
pared to which is added about 10 
per cent of new Orleans molasses and 
that is absolutely all that Postum 
is made of. 

Thousands of visitors to the pure 
food factories see the ingredients 
and how prepared. Every nook and 
corner is open for every visitor to 
carefully inspect. Crowds come 
daily and seem to enjoy it. 


“There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Companv, Limited 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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can make a perfect cream candy. Then 
you have a splendid foundation for any 
cream you may wish to make. One thing 
we must always remember, never to cook 
our sugar in an old or black pan. Al- 
ways use a bright, new pan. 

Place four cups of white sugar and one 
cup of water into a bright pan on the fire 
and boil ten minutes without stirring. 
Test it by dropping some from the spoon, 
and if it threads remove the pan from the 
fire. Take out a small spoonful, and rub 
it against the sides of a bowl; if it be- 
comes creamy, and you can roll it into a 
ball between the fingers, it is properly 
cooked. If it will not cream let it cook 
two or three minutes longer, being careful 
not to leave it on the fire too long. When 
it will cream and roll into a ball, pour the 
whole into a bowl; when cool enough to 
bear your finger in it, beat it with a large 
spoon; it will soon look like cream, and as 
it grows stiffer work it like bread dough. 
Add flavoring as soon as it begins to cool. 
It can be packed in plates and cut into 
fancy shapes, or it can be made into rolls 
and sliced off; if the cream gets too cold in 
the working you can warm it. Here are 
several points to be remembered: If the 
sugar looks rough when It Is cool enough to 
beat it is because it has been boiled too 
much or has been stirred. After it is 
beaten if it looks sandy or sugary instead 
of looking like lard or cream it is the re- 
sult of not being cool enough before beat- 
ing. It should harden and work like 
dough, if it does not it has not been boiled 
enough. If this is the condition you can 
put it back into the pan with an ounce of 
hot water and cook it a few minutes. 
When turned into a bow! to cool it should 
look clear as jelly. 

Fruit creams are made by adding rais- 
ins, figs or any fruit chopped and added 
to the cream while it is quite warm. 

English walnut Creams are very nice 
and very easily made. Form the founda- 
tion cream into a ball, place one-half of 
each nut meat upon each side of the ball, 
pressing them into the ball. 

Chocolate Creams.—Melt one cake of 
chocolate and keep it hot. Have small 
cone-shape balls formed of the foundation 
cream; take the balls on the tines of a 
fork, pour the melted chocolate over them 
with a teaspoon, and when well covered 
slip them from the fork upon oiled paper. 

Cocoanut Creams.—For one cocoanut 
cream take two tablespoons of grated co- 
coanut and half as much foundation 
cream; work them with your hand till the 
cocoanut is well mixed in. Add a drop 
of vanilla. If the cream is too soft to 
work into balls, you can stiffen it with 
confectioners’ sugar. These can be dip- 
ped into melted chocolate if desired. 


Colored Creams.—Make the foundation 
cream recipe and divide into three parts: 
leaving one part white, coloring one part 
pink with fruit coloring, and one part 
brown with chocolate. Make the white 
cream into a flat ball, lay on a buttered 
dish and pat it out flat until it is half 
an inch thick: work the pink in the same 
way and lay it upon the white, then the 
chocolate and lay upon the pink, pressing 
them altogether. Trim the edges off 
smooth then cut into slices. Work this 
up as rapidly as possible. 

Chocolate Caramels.—One cup of 
grated chocolate, two cups of brown sugar, 
one cup of molasses, one cup of milk, but- 
ter the size of an egg: boil tintil thick, 
stirring constantly. ‘Turn it out on but- 
tered plates, and when it begins to stiffen, 
mark in small squares so that it will 
break easily when cold. Some like it fla- 
vored with vanilla. 
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Y Martha 
Wy g Washington . 
Comfort Shoes 


Learn to enjoy genuine foot com- 

fort by wearing Mayer Martha Washing- 

Ay ton Comfort Shoes. Tired, aching, sensitive 
feet get relief from these wonderful comfort shoes. 


CLID COMFORT—NO BUTTONS OR LACES 


They slip off and on at will—elastic at sides yields with every move- 
ment of the foot, insuring free and easy action and a perfect 
fit. Dressy and neat in appearance Z 


W ARNING Be sure you get the genuine. There 
are many inferior imitations. Reject 
anything offered that has not the name Martha Washington 
and the Mayer Trade Mark stamped on the sole. The best 
merchants handlethe genuine. If your dealer does not 
handle the genuine, write to us. 
We also make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes for men, women 
and children, including ‘‘Leading Lady’’ and “Special Mer- 
it’ brands; also Mayer ‘‘Yerma Cushion” Shoes, 
FREE OFFER—Send us the name of a dealer who 
does not handle Mayer Martha Washingtoa 
Comfort Shoes—we will send free a hand- 
some picture of Martha Washington— 
size 15x20. 
F. MAYER BOOT & SHOECO. 
: Milwaukee, Wis. 
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It is superior and so much more satisfactory than lath and plaster in 
every way that it makes an irresistible appeal to the wise home builder. 
[t is quicker to put on and lasts longer. In thousands of cases its perma- 
nent reliability has been put to tests of from five to twelve years. It does not 
peel off, or sag, like plaster. It will not mar by knocking furniture against it. 
Durability means economy. 


The Poorest Home Builder Can Afford Compo-Board 


Most artistic effects can be obtained with Compo-Board in plain, papered, or kal- 
somined walls, or in a large variety of panel designs. 

It is moisture proof and sanitary—impervious to heat and cold—keeps the house 
warm in winter and cool in summer. 

Compo-Board has many other uses about the house and yard—making an extra 
room in the attic or basement, finishing off summer houses, building partitions and 
remodeling old houses. Can be nailed over old plaster. 

Compo-Board is sold in strips four feet wide and 1 to 18 feet long, and is carried in 
stock by dealers in nearly every town and city. Write for our 


Free Book and Sample 


Learn all about this modern wall lining, why it is economical and how you can use 
it to advantage. It will be to your profit to write today. 


Northwestern Compo-Board Co., {02 Lyndale Ave. No. 


































In Auto, Sleigh or Wagon on Cold Days 


It is neat, compact, attractive and un- 
se a ar eater— breakable; supplies the heat without 
flame, smoke or smell. 

We make 20 styles of these heaters from 90c each to $10. Most of them have 
attractive carpet covers with asbestos lining. 
They have been on the market ten years and 
please every purchaser. We guarantee that 
you will be pleased or money refunded. They 
fit in at the feet, occupy little space and are 
just the thing. 


DON’T SHIVER AND BE UNCOMFORTABLE 


when one of these heaters will keep you warm and cozy and com- 
fortable on every business or pleasure trip in cold weather. 

Ask your dealer fora CLARK HEATER—the only kind that will last indefinitely, never get out of order, and heat 
as much or as little as you want. Insist on the CLARK. Write for complete catalog—a postal brings it. WRITE NOW. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 228 LaSalle Ave. CHICAGO 
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THE MEN WHO ADVERTISE 

in Successful Farming are experts in their business. It will pay 
you to consult them about your needs in their line. Tell them you 
are writing them because you saw their advertisement in Success« 
ful Farming, where all ads are guaranteed. 
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WHAT SHALL I EAT? 
That isn't a new question to you, is 
it? You have heard it asked a thous- 
and times. You have asked it yourself 


over and over again and found it won- 
derfully bard to answer. There come 
days when it seems as if you would give 
everything in the world if somebody only 


would tell you just the right thing to 
eat to make ‘you feel well and strong, 
like your old self. 


Now, I don’t believe anybody can tell 
us exactly what we ought to eat -and 
what we ought not to eat. We are not 
all constituted alike. Our likes and dis- 


likes differ. Our bodies are not all so 
constructed that we can eat with a rel- 
ish and digest properly the very same 


things day after day. But this is what 
I do believe, and for a good many years 
I have been studying and thinking and 


working on this very problem. Some 
things nobody ever ought to take into 
his’ body. What these are we will come 
to by-and-by. Some things we should 
partake of sparingly. Other things we 
may eat freely of; but never under any 
circumstances should we eat unless we 
are really hungry, no matter how much 


we may be tempted to do so or who may 
set things before us. 

If we could all get that one idea well 
fixed in our minds, and then if we would 
live up to it, the doctors would have to 
go to doing something else and our lives 
would be one great long streak of sun- 
shine. Why cannot we do this? 

Habits are terribly strong things. By 
winding little strands of wire one about 


the other, men make the strongest ca- 
bles: they will hold up any weight that 


may be put upon them. Habits are the 
strands we wind into our very lives, and 
they hold us fast in their grip. 

Three times a day from our youth up 
we have been brought face to face with 


the table. Sick or wll, busy or idle, 
hungry or not, we sit down and go 
through the motions of eating. In the 
elutch of that notion we are held as 
tight as a drum. And we keep on wor- 
shiping at this shrine of the full ta- 


ble until at last we break down and even 
then we are not happy, we do not think 
we are ever going to get well unless we 
eat something morning, noon and night, 
although every fibre of our nature is 
erying out, “IIold on! Let me have a 
bit of rest! I am completely tired out! 
Please don’t abuse me any longer.” 

We had a sick heifer not long ago. 
The first we knew of it, she stopped 
eating.. That is a sure sign always that 
something is wronz. We tried to get 
the poor little thing to eat—the same old 
story! “Do eat something! You need 
something to keep your strength up!” 
But the heifer knew more about that 
matter than we did, and no way we could 
fix, it could we induce her to take a 
mouthful of anything. That was sensi- 
ble. It was the voice of nature calling 
for a rest. After.a while the heifer’s 
body worked itself clear of the trouble 
and.she went on as usual. 

But men are not as smart as the little 
cow. They will not stop when nature 
says, “Better let up a while!” We 
think ke know more than nature does 
and we set out to beat her, but nobody 
ever did it. She knows her own game 
and we had better let her have her way 
or we will surely lose. 

But when we are really bungry, with 
an appetite that demands food—no 
shamming about it—then we can eat 
whatever any man ought to put into his 
stomach, and if we eat a_ reasonable 
amount, taking plenty of time about it, 
thinking the very.best and _ brightest 
thoughts possible, it will not harm us; 


Vincent's 
Health Hints 


BL eg Pye -. 











the up- 


it will do us gtbod as it doth 
right in heart. 
There, now, is the whcle. theory of 


right living in as short form as I know 
how to put it. And I know it will work 
out right if we give it a chance. 

Let’s do it! 

SOME HEALTH BRIEFS. 

With a whole world of pure air about 
them, farmer folks never ought to suf- 
fer from the effects of bad breathing; 
but they do. Few comparatively, know 
how to breathe right. 

Stand up straight. No matter what 
you are doing, now and then stop and 
lift the body up to its full height. Throw 
back the shoulders. Shut the mouth. 
Draw in all the air you can, pushing out 


the abdomen as you do it, till the lungs 
are clear full. Then slowly let the air 
out. Do it again and again. It may 
make you a little dizzy at first. But 
after a time ycu will simply feel like 
anew man. Do that a good many times 
a day. There is life and new strength 
in it. 

How is the well at. your house? Good, 
clean, pure? The water you drink goes 
right into your blocd. To make good 
pure blood, *'e water you drink must be 
pure. Be sure it is so. Get a good 


deep well, drilled, if possible, and keer 
it so nothing will get into it to contami- 
nate it. 

Do you love your, girls? Then help 
them to learn how to cook gocd food. 
Their happiness, and the peace of body 
and mind of all they have anything to 
do with depends on that one thing. 


Teach the boys to hold their bodies 
sacred. To keep them clean, to give them 
only good, fresh, pure things to eat, to 


think right thoughts, to love the world 
and be kind to everybcdy—these are the 
things that make for good manhood. 

The importance of the matter urges 
me not to close this month’s talk before 
I refer once more to the case of the 
friend who is suffering from cancer. In 
his excellent magazine, Good Health, Dr. 
J. H. Kelicgg has for a number of months 
been discussing the terrible disease, try- 
ing to trace it back to its sources and in 
this way help to lessen the awful scourge 
which is becoming so prevalent in this 
country. In the issue for the month of 
March the editor reaches the conclu- 
sicn that in the campaign against can- 
cer these things must be considered: A 
non-flesh dietary helps to effect a cure. 
So also an antitoxic diet, a life out-of- 
doors, the use of cold applications and 
proper surgical measures. The thing 
which most impressed me, however, and 
the thing which I feel that I must re- 
peat is this: 

“High living, as well as a flesh diet, is 
probably highly conducive to the develop- 
ment of cancer. Williams has clearly 
pointed out that cancer is especially a 
disease of the ,well-to-do, those who 
through poverty often suffer the pangs 
of hunger being. comparatively exempt 
from this disease. An eminent English 
physician long ago recommended the hun- 
ger cure as a most efficient remedy 
against cancer. His idea was that by 
limiting the supply of food to an amount 
a little less than the actual requirements 
of the body, the healthy cells would be 
allowed to seize upon the cancerous celis 
as a source of nutriment, thus stopping 
the growth of the cancer and ultimately 
destroying it. Certainly there can be no 
more efficient means of combating can- 
cer than such as will bring into activity 
millions of hungry white blood cells, 
ready to make an efficient advance’ to 
guard the body against all comers.” 
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des IMPERIAL sex. 
In Your Own Home atOUR RISK 


Thousands now in use! 
Demand growing amazingly! 
Housewives delighted! 
The result surprises even 
themselves! 

















Has EXCLUSIVE FEAT- 
URES such as: Odor Hood 
—Carries all steam and 
cooking odors to chim- 
ney. Ash Sifter—Permits 
sifting ashes right in range. 
Oven Thermometer—Stone Ov- 
en Bottom—Absorbsand holds 
heat in oven; a fuel saver. 
Price, Freight 
Prepaid. Easy Credit Terms if wanted. 
365 DAYS’ GUARANTEE! 
Write Today for Free Catalog and Special Prices. 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 


48¢ State Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Home Made Syrup 


for one-half the Cost, 
is made by dissolving 
White Sugar in 
Wa:erand adding 


MAPLEINE | 
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25 Designs—All Steel 
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“oo We can save you money. 

“o Kokomo Fence Machine Cc. 
429 North St., Kokomo, lad. 
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The Dividend from Hard Luck Knob. 
Continued from page 45 


am doing. Besides, I didn’t invite you to 
go riding.” 

The officer swallowed at a great lump in 
his throat, permitted his fingers to drop 
soothingly to his club, and then thought 
better of it. He held his peace until the 
caravan had pulled up before the Fourth 
Precinct Station. 

Ched didnt vind his night in jail. He 
had pictures conjured up of what the mor- 
row would bring—and if the morrow 
would only insure a temporary cessation 
of the snow it would work out to his keen- 
est liking. 

Beginning with a glad burst of sunshine, 
the morning of the eleventh gave Ched 
all the publicity he had planned on. The 
extra editions of the afternoon papers had 
pictures of his quaint team and of himself. 
And Ched, played up as the only inde- 
pendent Christmas tree dealer in the state 
—the proud possessor of Hard-Luck Knob 
—held a place of distinction that was 
great even beyond his guessing. 

The next day two of the mornirg pa- 
pers had stories on the Christma Tree 
Trust—a creature of Ched’s imagination. 
These editorials were aflame with the fire 
of independence. The one that helped 
most was naturally the most sensational 
paper—the paper “with a heart and a 
soul.” This‘is what it said: 

MONOPOLY REACHES YULETIDE JOYS. 

Sunday there was arrested a young man 
who was born and bred in Carlton county, 
for daring to advertise his wares. Ad- 
mitting that Ched Bruno, of Hard-Luck 
Knob, was a trffle presuming to select 
Sunday “or his exploitation, it must still 
be admitted that the harrowing tale he 
related in Judge Dolan’s branch of the 
municipal court Monday morning needs 
must stir to the depths the American spirit 
of fair play. It was apparent that Ched 
had long brooded over his hapless. at- 
tenmpts to market his Christmas trees on 
previous years, not permitting himself to 
be cramped down to the small price of- 
fered. And now, seaking to establish 
himself as an independent dealer, he is 
pounced upon by a too vigilant minion of 
the law, is locked up in prison, and is 
brought bodily into court to answer why 
he dare defend his constitutional rights! 

Have we indeed reached a point where 
the rattles and drums of our little ones 
must hang on trees controlled by an octo- 
pus? Must we permit ourselves to feel 
the clammy hand of monopoly on the most 
sacred of all evenings? No—by the Great 
Eternal—no! Many compliments for 
Judge Dolan in discharging the youthful 
prisoner—and the best of success to Ched 
Bruno for standing on his rights as a man 
and a citizen! 

Whatever was lacking in the balance of 
the talk, the editorial in The Clarion did 
it. Ched had more orders for trees at top 
prices than he had ever dreamed of. To 
all his answer was the same: “I couldn’t 
deliver fifty trees between now and the 
holidays with these oxen. Can’t you come 
out? I'll give you a discount and let you 
have them for fifty cents a tree!” 

For years Hampton had experienced a 
Christmas tree famine, depending on ‘he 
northern counties for the supply. It was 
as though some thoughtless prospector had 
suddenly discovered gold within the pre- 
cincts of the city. 

Attacked by a renewed onslaught of 
rheumatic pains, and having the addition- 
al admonitions of his son to keep within 
doors, the elder Bruno wes unaware of 
the ceaseless train of sleds that moved 
_ over the hill. Nor had he ary way of tell- 
ing how Ched came to make the peop!> 
chop down their own trees. It was rare 
sport for staid and dignified business men to 
swing axes until the welts of huge blis- 
ters crept upon’ their tender skin under 
their gloves. 

But toward the end of the week, Bruno, 
Sr., came hobbling down from the west 
attic room in a flurry of excitement. 





“Martha!” he called sharply. “Martha 
—mMy eyes are goin’ plumb back on me. I 
was looking out toward Hard-Luck Knob 
this very moment, and I swear that it’s as 
bare as a billiard ball! Come up and see!” 

The daily papers did not penetrate to the 
fastness of the Bruno farm, and Bob, the 
younger boy, had been sworn to secrecy, 
for as cashier of operations, Ched was 
obliged to be on the job every moment of 
each day. 

By the twentieth of December, Jumbo, 
Jerry and the other stock had begun to 
once more understand the taste of corn. 
The horses (wich Ched had discreetly 
kept in the state so that his tale of lack 
of farm anima.; would hold out and in- 
crease sales by disposing of the standing 
trees!) took a new interest in life, and 
each evening, in a secluded corner of the 
granary, Ched would count over the day’s 
receipts. The grand total had now reached 
eighteen hundred dollars—with four more 
days of traffic and several hundred avyail- 
able trees still standing. For the larger 
ones, suited to lodge and church affairs, 
he procured as high as three dollars each. 
Sti'l, opportunity comes once, unbidden, 
to each person’s door—and with a little 
urging it will make a very agreeable call. 

But it was on the afternoon of the 
twenty-fourth that the full joy came. 

That evening, by appointment, Sam 
Billings was to meet Ched in the barn and 
negotiate the mortgage. There was a grip- 
ping in Sam’s heart, too, because he had 
long cherished a particular idea about 
that land, and particularly about the vi- 
cinity known as Hard-Luck Knob. 

Now that opportunity of foreclosure was 
gone, he was willing to meet Ched more 
than half way. It was Billings who had 
worked the aged Bruno into a fever of 
false expectancy over the wheat pit, and 
now there was a younger generation to 
reckon with, which made the loan shark 
a trifle uneasy. 

The snow had been well worn from the 
crest of the hill, and on the southern slope 
the sun had beaten with telling effect, ex- 
posing a bank of gravel where the trees 
had once stood. The particles glistened 
with mica, and it was this feature that 
caused Jonathan Saunders to pause. 

In a way, Saunders was wise in geolog- 
ical lore, and at this time he owned some 
of the best quarries in the state. 

Indeed, he held a contract for the gran- 
ite surfacing of eighty miles of streets in 
Hampton the next season, and if he could 
procure the disintegrated granite nearby, 
and at a reasonable figure, he would add 
largely to his fort*ne. 

“As I swear, Le sald softly, “this is 
granite! I’ve thought it out and thought 
it out. During the glacial period the 
movement stopped right about here. I’ve 
always contended that. This is the term- 
inal moraine !”’ 

For several days Saunders had jour- 
neyed to the hill to purchase trees, not 
that he cared for them, but because he 

wanted to satisfy himself with the pass- 
ing thaw. 

By he time he looked for Ched, the youth 
was gone, and Bob was negotiating the re- 
maining transactions. 

He's got an appointment in the barn 
tonight, with Mr. Billings,” Bob explained. 
“Perhaps if you come there he will talk 
over what you want to.” 

Saunders nodded thoughtfully. So Bill- 
ings was going to bid for this very land? 
That’s what the old fox had been doing 
in the vicinity the past few days! That's 
why he had come to Saunders a month 
before and offered to deliver the greatest 
tract of granite gravel the contractor had 
ever set eyes on! 

A trifle past eight, as Ched sat arguing 
with Billings, Saunders crept into the 
dark shadows and listened. He heard the 
loan shark offering all sorts of induce- 
ments for the tract. Ched was undecided! 

“If you get me an option on the farm,” 
Billings was saying, “T will give you this 
morgage as a commission !” 

Ched sprang to his feet. 
to say, “I'll take you!” 
brushed through the door. 

“Say, young fellow,” he interrupted 
bruskly, “don’t you do it. I'll give you 


He was about 
when Saunders 
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a thousand dollars down and a royalty of | 
ten cents a cubic yard for all the gravel 
taken out of that hill. Pay Billings what’s 
coming, and—say, Billings, I’ve a notion 


to hand you what’s due right here!” 
Some time next morning before the 
sun’s rays had penetrated the murky 


Ched heard voices 
where he had 


fastness of a new storm, 
wafting up from the parlor 
arranged the settings the night before. 

In the early light, the élder Brunio was 
calling lustily to his good wife. | 


Come hére, Martha—hurry! Pinch me} 
quick. Am I sleeping—no? Then look | 
at this. My .eyesight’s playing strange | 


jokes on me recently. First, I see all the 
green gone from the crest of the hill, and 
here, spread on this table, is the mortgage 


I gave to Billings—and, say! MHere’s a 
heap of money. I can't say how much, but 
it's a ticket on top with your name. 


Read it—I can't! 
And as Ched smiled and rolled over to 
steal a few more needed moments of slum- 


ber. he heard his mother reading the mes- 
sage he had scrawled on a bit of card- 
board : 

“Merry Christmas from Ched, Bob, 


Jerry. Hard-Luck Knob pays 


Jumbo and 
la dividend.” 








‘Here's a heap of money. 





A Word of Appreciation. 
Have just finished reading “What One 
Rural Community Has Done,” and want 
to add a word or two. 


While not wishing to detract from the 
merit of the most excellent teacher men- 
tioned, (may her tribe Increase!) she 
will, I am sure, bear me out in the state- 
ment, that without the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the parents, mothers at least, a 
teacher can do very little toward im- 
proving social conditions in the country. 


I have in mind one dear young mother 





who stood nobly bp tne teacher, ably 
seconding and helping her in all her 
laudable enterprises and also, in her tact 
ful way, offering suggestions thankfully 
received by the wise teacher. 

The mother of five bright little girls, 
up in the “Wee small hours of the morn- 
ine” (husband gone on his seventy-five 


to one hundred fifty miles circuit) looking 
after the milking of probably a dozen 
cows and all the work incident to so 
much milking; getting the older children 
off on their eight mite driye to school, 
entertaining magazine writers, and others, 
whom her husband brings home unex- 
pectedly, making a wedding dress for a 
neighbor girl, driving five to fifteen miles 
to attend W. C. T. U. meetings, finding 
time to help the little girls in’ théir 
studies, so that they with only six or at 
most seven months school yearly are in 
advance of the more fortunate (7?) children 
in the graded schools In town——in addition 
to this, she has trained all (or nearly so) 
the young people of the Medal Contests 
mentioned in Brother Stanley's _ article, 
has superintended all of them, bearing 
cheerfully the erticism that always falls 
tb the share of those who “do things.” 

' These are only a few of the obstacles 


net and overcome by this invincible young 
woman, “who cared and cared very in- 
tensely” and determined to do her part 


| can’t say how much, with a ticket on top.” 








in the uplifting and bettering of her com- 
munity. All honor to those who have 
nobly stood by her. 

[ am one of those who lacked the cour- 
age to “stay by” the homestead proposi- 
tion—left just at the beginning of the 
new order of things, but feel that I still 
“belong,” and it makes my heart glow 


has been 
com- 


with pride when I read what 
accomplished in that particular 
munity.—Ona Webb. 


It takes leaders—those with courage, 
with convictions and tact, to do the big 


things, but after all it is only just to the 
quiet backers of these leaders to say that 
no one can be a successful leader who 
must bear the burdens alone. It takes real 
backing to give a leader power. But how 
prone we are to praise the conspicuous 


leader and forget the private in the rear 
ranks who makes the battle sure. 





Monday. 
If every day were wash day 
With soap suds on the floor, 
A sort of McIntosh day 


With pools and ponds galore; 


If every day were hash day 
With scraps for every meal, 

A sort of saving—cash—day, 
How should a husband feel? 


If wives were always huffy 
From morning until night, 
And home were always stuffy, 
"Twould be a sorry plight. 


We'd tire of endless wash-day 
With things becoming clean; 

We'd hate the sloppy slosh day 
And long for change of scene. 


So, Monday, clean but fateful, 
Please shorten up your stay; 
Your absence makes us grateful 

When e’er you are away. 


Mary Grenville. 
Od a 


Cranberry Relish. 


To three and a half pounds of brown 
sugar, add two cups vinegar, tie two table- 
spoons each of ground cinnamon 
and allsnice in a cloth. Boil all together 
in a syrup, then add fiye pounds of cran- 
berries and simmer slowly several hours. 
Very nice to serve with cold meats.—Mrs. 
Emma Clearwaters, Vermilion Co., Ind. 
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The Christmas Dinner. 

We all Have our own way of roasting 
a turkey frot~ which we will not deviate ; 
but the followmg is an excellent method, 
and if you should try it you will be pleased. 

Place the turkey on a rack in a large 
pan or kettle, fill the pan up to a iittle 
above the rack with boiling water and 
steam the turkey for two hours. Then rub 
it over with butter, dredge it with flour, 
place in the oven and bake for an hour 
or more, basting every fifteen minutes; do 
not commence the basting until the flour 
commences to brown; turn the turkey so 
that every part is evenly browned. ‘To 
steam the turkey first we find it plumps it, 
filling the tissues with moisture which 
makes the meat soft and juicy. Geese or 
chickens‘eooked in this manner are, also 
excellent.» 

Many women cook a turkey well but 
fail miserably in making the dressing. A 
solid dressing, or an under or over-sea- 
soned dressing are failures. Never fill 
a fowl more than two-thirds full, always 
allow room for swelling; a dressing 
should be crumbly when the _ turkey 
is filled and it should be crumbly when 
served. 

For the dressing place your bread 
crumbs in a pan; if the bread is very 
dry and hard pour cold water over it and 
let it stand a few seconds; it soaks very 
quickly, and dressing must not be soggy; 
take a handful at a time and squeeze dry 
and place in another pan; press all dry, 
then to make it light toss it up lightly 
through your fingers, add pepper, salt, half 
cup of melted butter, a beaten egg and half 
a teaspoon of sage; work thoroughly all 
together and it is ready for dressing the 
turkey. 

If oyster dressing Is desired make the 
dressing as above and add a quart of oys- 
ters, mixing well with the crumbs. 

For a chestnut dressing add to the 
crumbs an equal measure of chestnuts 
blanched, boiled until tender and mashed 
fine. 

For rice dressing cook the rice so that 
each grain is soft; melt a scant half cup 
of butter, and place in this the rice; set 
in the oven and toss about until it shows 
signs of browning; then after cooling it is 
ready to fill into the turkey. If onion is 
used in any dressirg it should be grated, 
as there is a!-vays danger of chopped onion 
not cooking t: :roughly soft. 

We can not omit the cabbage salad. 
Shred the cabbage fixe and place it in a 
dish ; for the dressire beat up an egg with 
two tablespror., of sugar, add a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut, a teaspoon of 
mustard, a little pepper, and two-thirds of 
a tea cup of vinegar; put all these ingredi- 
ents together and cook like a soft custard; 
sometimes we use less vinegar and add 
half a cup of good, sweet cream. Pour 
the mixture over the cabbage, stir round 
and round several times. 

The pumpkin pie must be good if it is 
to be appreciated. To make three pies use 
one quart of sweet milk, three cups of 
strained pumpkin, one and one-half cups of 
sugar, one-half cup of molasses, beat sep- 
arately the yolks and whites of four eggs, 
add a little salt, one teaspoon each of 
ginger and cinnamon. Beat all together 
and bake with an under crust. 

The Christmas dinner would not be com- 
plete without the mashed potatoes; pare 
the quantity of potatoes needed, and lay 
them in cold water half an hour; then 
put them into a stew kettle, cover with 
water add a_ little salt and boil until 
done. Drain off the water and mash 
them; have ready a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, melted in half a cup of 
boiling hot milk, and a good pinch of salt, 
mix well with the mashed potatoes and 
heat with a large spoon until the potatoes 
are quite light. 

What more could we want for a family 
dinner than our turkey, dressing, gravy, 
eranberry sauce, cabbage salad, mashed 
potatoes, pumpkin pie, and our good bread 
with the pickles and fruits we have on hand 
what would we want better for our friends, 
served in an attractive manner, without 
much display of expense? This sensible 
meal, well cooked and neatly served is 
pleasing to any one.—Jessie Whitsitt. 
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You and Your Hands 


—work right together when your gloves are of 
Hansen make. 

That’s because Hansen’s Gloves are ‘‘built like 
a hand’’; not a binding seam; not a scratching 
— to hinder your work—and the shape is a/qways 
right. 

Glove comfort means not only protection | 
against eold and injury and disfigurement, it a 
means freedom of movement and perfect control. 


? V4 
Hansen’ > UWIOT fs 
give all this comfort with plenty of style and splendid i 
wear, They are economical, too, because they cost no 
more, and will outlast the ordinary kind. 

The ‘‘Protector”’ or ‘‘Glad Hand” are but two of our 
wide range of styles. They are made of the strongest 
horse-hide \eather, tanned by our special process. They are & 
soft as kid, but strong as rawhide, and are guaranteed Ff 
never to shrink nor shrivel, crack, harden, or peel. 

When soiled or greasy, wash them in gasoline, and 


they are soft and shapely as new. 2a 8 ee 6 oe 2 ee 2 oe © 
O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., 18822 ] 


The ‘Dan Patch,” lined or un- 
lined, is perfection ina driving glove, 129 Detroit St., Milwaukee, Wis. 






web Rapet 


and for automopile driving and the Please send me your Free Book illustrating and de- 
motor cyclist we have a dozen differ- | scribing your styles of gloves and mittens. Fon mast 
interested in the styles you make for foliowtng purpose: 


ent styles to choose from. 

FREE BOOK. Fill out attached & 
coupon, mail to us today and receive 
free booklet, describing and illus- 
trating all styles. Or, write us a 9 —_— 
postal if more convenient. j : ee 


Oo. C. HANSEN MFG. CO. - 
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This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Farming that they will 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- 
ments they shall reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
toward any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make careful investigat on and if the 
charges are sustained we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and proper adjustment of the 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in Successful Farming either direct or 
through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Successful Farming is backed 
by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 
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This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the 
part of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. 
The only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it be re- 
ported to us within thirty days from its occurence so that we may investigate the facts while they 
arefresh. Keep this guarantee bond with your other valuable papers. 
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OUR. YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


For our December lesson we are going 
to be very practical, and I will tell you 
the reason why I am giving you each re- 
cipe. We will learn haw to. make hash 
on toast -because it ix delicious ‘made of 
cold turkey or chicken, and) your mother 
is almost sure to have some left from her 
Christmas dinner. 


Toast.—Six slices of Toast, 


Hash on 
one cup cooked potatoes cuttin dice, two 
cups cold meat of turkey, diced, one- 


fourth teaspoon Wofcesteyshire sauce, two 
taklespoons butter, two tablespoons flour, 
one-half teaspoon salt, dash of pepper, two 
cups stock or hot mix Ileat the butter 
and add the flgur and cook until brown, 


then add gradually the stock ar milk, stir- 
ring all the while. be sure you have a 


Then add the salt and pep- 
perv and the Worcestershire suace,: then 
the meaty,and potatoes, and heat gently 
until the .meat and _ potatoes are het 
through, Have a pan of kot water ready 
and dip very quickly each piece of toast 
into it. Right in and out at once. Lay 
them on a, hot platter, cover with the meat 
and sayce and serve at once. [I am sure 
you will enjoy this if you make it cor- 
rectly. 

I am going to tell you how to 
prunes ‘because most of you don’t like 
them and it is because you don't know 
how to cook them. ‘They are not to. be 
despised, and remember when we are 
cooking if we do the common things un- 
commonly well we will be more than suc- 
cessful. 

Sgewed Prunes—Wash through _ three 
waters one-half pound of prunes, then soak 

four or 


ome sauce. 


stew 


in quart of cold water for 
six hours. Put them on the’ back of the 
stove and cook them for four hours in 


the water in which they were soaked. Cook 
them very slowly, and after three hours 
add one-fourth cup sugar. and one table- 
spoon of lemon juice. 

1 am telling you about scalloped oysters 
because so few women know how to fix 
this dish right. If oysters. are. properly 
scdlloped they are delicious but unless 
they are they are soggy, sad, affairs. Oys- 
ters are expensive food, not only because 
théy cost so much per quart but because 
thay contain little food value. They are 
mostly water, so don't plan to have scal- 
loped oysters as the hearty part of a meal. 

Scalloped Oysters—One pint, or 30 oys- 
ters, three cups bread crumbs, one-half 
teaspoon salt, dash Cayenne pepper, three 
tablespoons butter,” one-fourth’ cup ages 
juice or milk. 

Place the oysters in a colander and pour 
cold water through them.. Look. carefully 
to see that they contain no small pieces 
of shell. Strain the oyster juice through 


a cloth. Butter the crumbs as I told you 
in a previous lesson. In the bottom of a 
baking dish place one-fourth of the 


crumbs, then a layer of oysters; sprinkle | i 
with salt and pepper, then another one- 
fourth of crumbs and on top of this the 
remaining oysters and seasoning. Cover 
with the remaining crumbs, pour over the 
oyster liquid or milk and bake in moderate 
oven 30 to 40 minutes. When done each 
oyster should be plump, and the edges 
curled. If the oyster looks small and 
shriveled you have cooked it too long: or 
used too much heat. 

I wish you would tell all you 
oysters; where and how do we get them? 
Are they always good for.food? , Ask about 
them at school or. see if a haere 
won’t tell you—Mrs. F. H. 


ean about 








Don’t Let Mother Wait on the Table. 

I do not believe in the too prevalent 
eustom of mother waiting on the table. 
If Will wants a drink, mother gets it 
if Nellie wants iced tea instead-of milk, 
mother gets it; if the bread is out, ‘mother 
gets it. I know many women who must 
carve and serve in addition to the weari- 
ness of preparing the meal, and in many 
homes where every one helps himself, 


mother never thinks of sitting down to 
the “table with the rest of the family. 


milk and water, brings 
on and replenishes the dishes, and after 
an hour’s work of this sort, che sinks 
into a ehair exhausted, with only scraps 


She-pours coffee, 


left to revive her strength. 
This is all wrong. If any one waits 
it should not be the mother. Her lifa 


is valuable. Besides the injustice to her- 
self, it teaches selfishness. to her family. 
I have always noticed that drudge mothers 
are not always the ones who have the 
greatest influence upon their children. 
I believe in the wife and mother sitting 
at her own table, giving that poise and 
dignity which she alone can give to the 
family meal. By care in preparing the 
meals, a regular waiter can be dispensed 
with, Have a china rest for the coffee 
pot, and bring it to the table. Put the 
water pitcher at father’s plate and let 
him serve that and the milk. If some- 
thing has to be had, let some one else get 
it occasionally. It is no worse for Joe 
or Nellie, or even father himself, to get 
up for some necessary. errand for the 
table, than for mother to fee] that, what- 
ever the call, she must jump to answer it. 

Plan and cook the meal carefully so 
that it can all be brought to the table 
except dessert, then coax, implore, insist 
that the “gude man” carve and serve 
the plates. This gives grace and elegance 
to the simplest meal. Then eat with the 


rest of the family, and as good as they 
eat. If there is a dauchter, teach her 
early to deftly and quietly remove the 


dishes and bring on the dessert. 
One of my pleasantest memories of 
home is the picture of my mother, white- 


haired and stately, pouring coffee from 
the large table urn. We did not know 
we could eat until mother was in her 


place.—Mrs. L. Travis. 





Christmas Thoughts. 


Once again the Christmas season is 
here, with-all its messages of love and 
cheer. Let us try this year and not lose 
sight of the real meaning. Try also not to 
leave things until the last minute, but 
-t all your parcels that are to be mailed 
off in time so that they may reach their 
destination by, at least, Christmas morn- 
for half the pleasure in a. Christmas 


ing; 
gift is spoiled when it comes two or 
three days late. 

Don’t buy, and give, promiscuously, 


without thought; but select,.. or make, 
your gifts with a view to their usefulness 
and adaptability to the particular. per- 
son for whom they are intended. 

It’s a beautiful season if we make it so. 
But if we allow ourselyes: to’ become 
harassed with worry, and to run into 
debt, as so many do, In order to accom- 
plish all we feel is expected of us, then 
it becomes indeed, a weary time of burden 
and_anxiety. But if we plan, and give, 
as our heart prompts, and our common- 
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sense tes us we can afford, then surely 
it become a time 6f: thost loving cheer: . 
But don’t buy or give trash! 
I watched a girl last year lay out her 
Christmas gifts, and gift after gift was 
absolutely unsuited to her, unwarranted by 





her—trash. Not a useful article was 
among tl and she was a girl who 


had to count the pennies. She had been 
denying herself for weeks in order to send 
gifts to her friends, every one of which 
had been either ornamental or useful, and 
would give pleasure to the receiver. 

She smiled whimsically at the array be- 
fore her. 
Bessie she can use them in her doll 
house,” she pondered. “A girl who lives 
in one room can’t keep such things lying] ' 
around. She hasn’t room. And besides, 
what use are they to anybody?” 

Handkerchiefs are always acceptable to 


man or woman—stockings also. A pretty 
collar—a jabot—a necktie—an apron— 


a pretty dish, even though it cost but ten 
cents—or a vase—is useful and pleasing. 
One does not need to pay much in cash, 
but in thought, to make a gift worth while. 
But when a woman who never gets a 
chance to read, or has the inclination for 
either, receives a book, or a man who 
never writes, a stamp box or fountain pen, 
it is turning Christmas into a farce. 

And when you let your honest bills go 
in order to buy gifts you cannot afford it 
is worse than a farce, for you are spend- 
inp money that belongs to another. So 
be brave enough to be honest, and sensi- 
ble. Don’t go beyond what you can af- 
ford. To a real friend a little personal 
note of loving wishes is of more value 
than a costly gift which is purchased 
from a sense of duty. 

This Christmas-tide try giving a part of 
yourself to all those about you, and see 
what a warm, sweet joy will fill your 


heart. For gifts that are purchased with 
cash have one value, but the gift of a 





touch of heart—of cheer—of good will 
has quite another; and I think when the 
Star of Bethlehem first broke ‘into sight, 
and the song of the angelic band first 
swelled o'er earth, proclaiming to all the 
world on that first Christmas-tide—‘On 
earth peace, good will toward men,” that 
the Christ-child Who was born that day 
counted the gift of loving kindness of more 


value by far than all the silver and ‘gold 
that the wise men brought—JL. D. 
Stearns. 

 & & 


The Kodak as a Gift Maker. 
Two college girls I know are planning 


a surprise for their girl friends. These 
two girls both have kodaks, and natur- 
ally have used them “on their bunch,” 


as they call the crowd with which they 


clan. This will be the finishing year at 
school and the two kodak girls have 
planned to give to each one of their 


especial crowd a book of pictures, show- 
ing views of all the crowd in as many 
and various attitudes as possible. They 
will make a_ book of fifteen pages of 
light weight cardboard, punch holes 
through the back edges, tie with the class 
colors, paint upon the front the school 
pennant, and fill the book with pictures 
only of “the crowd.” 

On the inner side of cover will be the 
word “To” followed by a picture. of the 
girl who is to receive the book, and be- 


low will be the words “From” with the 
pictures of the two girl givers. 

The last year at school Is a very prec- 
ious 


one to the girls and these two be- 


“Perhaps if I send them up to| : 
| acclamation, 





lieve that in after time the book of pic- 
tures will be more valued and bring back 
more reminiscences. than any other gift 


they might make or give, however costly, 
and the gift itself will be the direct 


handiwork of the givers, and hence pos- 
sess an added value. 

One book which will be given to a _ girl 
named joy, will be labeled a “Book of 
Joy,” another, “The First Book of Ruth.” 
Perhaps the girls may go so far as to 
do a little illuminated lettering under 
the pictures or pen and ink sketching, 
but the book made plain and tied with the 
class colors will be sure to be met with 
especially if it is kept a 
profound secret.—Rose Seelye Miller. 

eo tm & 


Begin to Think About Christmas. 


This day, of all days in the year, should 
be a happy one for everybody -and . es- 
pecially for the children. They should 
not only be made happy themselves with 
books, toys and candy but should be 
trained in the higher meaning of Christ- 
mas and encouraged to do something to 
make others happy. 

Be sure to give each child something 
he wants even if you must leave off some- 
thing you would like to give him, and possi- 
bly something that would be better than 
what he has selected for himself;' Some 
children invariably have this day spoiled 
because they do not get just the thing 
they most desire to have. And-do not 
burden them‘ with toys or books that are 
too nice for ordinary use and that must be 
kept on a‘shelf or in a safe place. 

If a boy is: given a sled, football or 
some other article and then told that -he 
must not take them out doors or where 
there are other boys, the mere fact of 
possessing them will give him no pleasure. 
He will get more good from.a sled’ than 
he can make himself from rough lumber 
with heavy clumsy runners that :he-can 
take out with the other boys, than from 
the most gaily painted one in any store 
if it is only to look at. 

A little girl will get more pleasure from 
a cheap doll, that she can dress and un- 
dress and put to bed twenty times a day 
if she-desires, than from one that -costs 
a great deal of money and that is too 
elegantly dressed to handle. Buy an or- 
dinary doll and then spend a little 
time making several extra dresses for it, 
for almost the first thing the little owner 


will want to do will be to change its 
dress. She will soon want to make some- 


thing for it herself: and can be encouraged 
to learn to sew with this as a beginning. 

If books are to be given for presents let 
them be such as the Loys and girls can 
read. Do not buy a book just. because 
it has two backs or is cheap The boy 
or girl to whom such a book is given will 
take one look at and very likely never open 
it again: and this is the treatment it 
should have if it has not been carefully 
selected. 

The Christmas pleasure of every normal 
child is, increased if he has some money 
of his own to buy presents for his father, 
mother, brother or sister or some little 
friend. Every child acquires some money 
either by having it given to him or by 
earning it when he gets older and he should 
be trained: to save at least a small nart 
of it for this purpose. Of course children 
will not have much experience in buying 
for a while but they can be trained in this 
as well as in other matters and will learn 
how to spend their money to good ad- 
vantage.—Margaret Whitney. 
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“Be Sure Your Sin Will Find You 
Out.” 

My mother had gone visiting, leaving 
us three girls at home to do the house- 
work and cooking for our father and 
brothers and the hired men. 

Being the oldest of the girls the chief re- 
sponsibility naturaly rested upon my 
shoulders, but I had long wished to be 
placed in just such a position and felt 
very proud that I was to take mother’s 
place for a couple of weeks. 

Bessie, the youngest was about eight 
years old and was content to busy herself 
in building playhouses, etc. 

Helen was twelve, and therefore felt 
that she was too old to be caught at such 
an occupation, and as she naturally en- 
joyed doing housework, I found her 
quite a help to me. Of course, she always 
looked to me for advice and directions. 

We soon found that our task, though 
we enjoyed it, quite as much as we could 
manage, without having a special party 
for our girl friends as we had planned to 
do. 

“I'll tell you what we'll do, Alice,” 

Helen said to me. “Even if we can’t 
have a real party we can have a little 
picnic all by ourselves. Maybe father 
will let brother Ben go with us. You 
know we might run across a snake or 
bumblebee’s nest down by the brook in 
the timber, and anyway a boy comes very 
andy on such an occasion.” 
*It was on Wednesday, the third day 
after mother’s departure, that we de- 
cided on haying the picnic. When father 
came home that evening, he told us if we 
could wait until Saturday afternoon Ben 
could go with us. We readily consented 
to this and began planning the menu. 

Of course we must have sandwiches. 
Whoever heard tell of a picnic without 
sandwiches? But mother’s supply of 
light bread was rapidly disappearing, and 
if we had any for our picnic I must bake 
some more. 

Mamma had often told me how to make 
light bread and I had helped her in mak- 
ing it several times, but had never made 
any all by myself. Ilowever, on Wednes- 
day night I put the yeast to soak in a 
little warm water and Thursday morning 
I mixed the yeast. But when I mixed up 
the light bread about noon and had let it 
set until supper time, for some reason or 
other there were no signs whatever of its 
intention to rise. Mother usually had 
her bread ready to bake by supper time 
but ‘this bread could not be baked, for it 
had not raised. 


Thursday morning I awoke early, 


dressed hurriedly and ran to see if my 
light bread had condescended to rise. But 
no, it was just as I had left it the night 
I was afraid to explain my trou- 


before. 
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**As | came through the Orchard | stepped in some white sticky stuff.”’ 





ble to father because he would probably 
scold me for wasting so much flour. I 
put another cake of yeast to soak and 
after breakfast when father and the boys 
had gone to work I told Helen about my 
trouble, 

“Oh, we won't dare tell father or he 
won't let us have the picnic!” she ex- 
claimed. “Give it to the hogs.” “Oh, 
I'm afraid to do that for he’d be sure to 
see some of it in the pig pen. We'll 
bury it I guess,” was my reply. 

So with the spade we dug a hole out 


in the orchard and put in the dough, 
covering it well with the black earth. 
Then we went back to the house to do 


up the morning work, 

When father came home for dinner we 
had it ready for hits but somehow we 
could not eat very much for thinking about 
that Jight bread. 

The next day was Saturday. We hur- 
ried around and did up all our Saturday 


morning work, even having the second 
batch of light bread out of the oven 
shortly after dinner. ‘The second trial 


had proved a grand success, and I was 
justly proud of the beautifully browned 
light bread which I exhibited to Ben and 
my sisters. My success made me for- 
get My worry about the wasted light 
bread and it was a very pleasant after- 
noon which we four spent in the woods, 


hunting wild flowers and making col- 
lections of various colored leaves and 
playing in the brook. 


That evening at the supper table we 
were telling father and the boys what a 
good time we had been having. Suddenly 
father raised his eyes and looking at me, 
asked: “Did you have bad luck with 
your bread?” 

I felt the blood rush hotly to my face 
but I could not say a word. Then Helen 
told him all about it, even adding that 
we were afraid to tell him for fear that 
he would refuse to let us have the picnic. 

“Well, I happened'to come to the house 
after a drink about half past two o'clock 
and as I came through the orchard I 
stepped in some white sticky stuff that 
had the appearance of light bread dough. 
I had quite a time cleaning my shoes. The 
sun was shining directly down on the 
spot where you had buried it and I sup- 
pose the heat caused the dough to rise. 
We wont’ tell mother this time. But you 
should have told me about it even if you 
did think you would be punished. And 
always remember that if you try to hide 
your sin, and succeed in doing so for a 
while, some time or other it will be found 
out.”"—Bell Farris. 
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Good Books for 
the Farm Home 


You can secure any of the follow- 
ing books at the prices mentioned 
by sending your order to Suceess- 
ful Farming. Cash price includes 
transportation of books. 

Live Stock and Dairy 


Profitable Stock Feeding—Smith, $1.50 
Feeds and Feeding—Henry, $2.00 
Beef Production—Mumford, $1.50 
Swine— Dietrich, $1.50 
The Horse Book—Johnstone, $2.00 
Principles of Breeding— Davenport, $2.00 
Breeding Farm Animals— Marshall, $1.50 
Sheep Farming in America—Wing, $1.00 
Modern Sheep—‘“‘Sheperd Boy,” $1.50 
Diseases of Animals—Mayo,$1.50 
Breeding and the Mendelian Discovery — Darby- 
shire, $1.75 
The Business of Dairying— Lane, $1.25 
Farm Dairying— Rose, $1.25 


General Agriculture 


Dry Farming—Widtsoe, $1.50 

Forage Crops— Voorhees, $1.50 

Elementary Principles of Agriculture—Fer- 
guson and Lewis, $1.00 

Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture— 
Hopkins, $2.25 

Soils—Lyon and Fippin, $1.75 

First Principles of Soil Fertility — Vivian, $1.00 

Fertilizers— Voorhees, $1.25 

How to Choose a Farm— Hunt, $1.75 

Farm Development—Hays, $1.50 

Weeds of the Farm and Garden—Pammel, $1.50 

Farm Friends and Farm Foes— Weed, 3.90 

Alfalfa in America— Wing, $2.00 

The Potato—Fraser, $.75 

Corn— Bowman and Crossley, $2.00 

The Book of Wheat—Dondlinger, $2.00 

Practical Farm Drainage— Elliot, $1.50 

Power and the Plow— Ellis and Rumely, $1.20 

Farm Machinery and Farm Motors—Davidson 
and Chase, $2.00 

Electric Light for the Farm—Schneider, $1.00 

Audels Answers on Automobiles, $1.50 

Co-operation Among Farmers—Coulter, $.75 

Ventilation—King, $.75 


Garden and Orchard 


The Principles of Vegetable Gardening— 
Bailey,$1.50 
Insects Injuxious to Vegetables—Chitterden, 


« 


Popular Fruit Growing—Green, $1.00 

The Principles of Fruit Growing—Bailey, $1.50 
The Apple Orchard— Waugh, $1.00 

The Fruit Growers Guide- Book —F avor, $1.00 
Home F loriculture—Page, $.75 


Poultry 


Progressive Poultry Culture— Brigham, $1.00 

Poultry Breeding—Purvis, $1.50 

Poultry Craft—Robinson, $1.50 

Successful Poultry Keeping (paper covers)3}.00 

Artificial Incubating and Brooding (paper 
covers)$.50 

Eggs and Egg Farms (paper covers) $.50 

ro Houses and Fixtures (paper covers) 


Chick Book (paper covers) $.50' 

Ducks and Geese (paper covers) $.75 

Turkeys (paper covers) $.75 

Reliable Poultry Remedies (paper cover) $.25 


Miscellaneous and Home 


Neighborhood Entertaigments—Stern, 8.75 

Law for the American Farmer—Green, $1.50 

Fur Farming—Harding, $.60 " é 

The House Fly—Howard, $1.60 

Successful Farming Binders, for Keeping Files 
of Successful Farming, $.60 

Accidents and Emergencies— Dulles, $1.00 

Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning—Richards” 
and Elliot, $1.00 a 

Bacteris in Relation to Farm Life—Lipman, 
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tudy Club 
Suggestions 


LESSON I V—Foops. 
1. Care and preparation of Food. 








(a) Effect of heat on porteids. 

(b) Effect of heat on carbohy- 
drates. 

(c) Effect of heat on fats. 


Adulteration of Foods. 
(a) State Laws. 
(b) National Laws. 
References. 
Food Materials and Their Adulterations 
—Richards. 
Chemistry of Cookery—Williams. 
First Lessons in Foud and Diet—Richards. 
Diet in Relation to Health and Activity. 
—Thompson. 
Copy of Pure Food Laws, obtained from 
State Food Commissioner. 
Copy of National Food Laws from Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


2. 
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Christmas Cake Making. 

When we wish to be economical in our 
Christmas cake making, we can form a 
variety of cakes from one batter; to give 
the variety we must provide extracts, 
spices, chocolate, nuts, raisins, cocoanut, 
etc. We give a splendid batter, not ex- 
pensive, and which can be formed into a 
great variety by making different fillings: 

Cream, one half cup of butter and two 
cups of sugar; add one cup of milk, three 
cups of flour, into which has been sifted 
three teaspoons of baking powder, beat the 
whites of four eggs and add to the batter; 
flavor; this makes an excellent white bat- 
ter; a yellow batter is made by using 
the yolks in place of the whites of the 
eggs. 

Orange Filling—Peel two large oranges 
remove the seed, chop them fine, add one 
cup of sugar and the well beaten white 
of one egg; spread between the layers. 

Fig Filling—Take a pound of figs, chop 
fine, pour over them a cup of water and 
add half a cup of sugar; cook all together 
unti] soft and smooth; when cold spread 
between layers of cake. 

Marshmallow Filling—Dissolve five tea- 
spoons of powdered gum arabic in half 
a cup of cold water, and boil until it is 
just thick enough to enable you to knead 
it with your fingers after dropping it 
into cold water; beat the white of an egg 
stiff, flavor with a teaspoon of vanilla and 
a teaspoon of lemon juice; mix and beat 
into a marshmallow cream, and spread 
upon layers and the top of the cake. 

Chocolate Icing—Place three ounces of 
chocolate into a double boiler, over a hot 
fire; when the chocolate melts add three- 
fourths cup of sweet milk and half a cup 
of sugar; when smooth and hot take from 
the fire and add the yolk of an egg and a 
teaspoon of vanilla; stand aside to cool, 
then place between the layers of the cake. 

Nut Filling—Beat two eggs, one cup of 
sugar, two heaping tablespoons  corn- 
starch, one cup chopped nut meats, and one 
pint of milk; let cook as thick as a custard, 
and when cold spread between layers. 

Caramel Filling — One cup granulated 
sugar, one-half cup very brown sugar, 
one-half cup sweet cream, one teaspoon 
of butter; boil until it threads. Beat very 
thoroughly in a cool place until the mix- 
ture is cool enough to spread; flavor with 
vanilla before using.—Jessie Whitsitt. 
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Sweet Potatoes Southern Style. 

Wash, scrape and slice in quarter-inch 
slices, enough sweet potatoes to fill a half 
gallon cup. Mix together a cup of sugar, 
butter and salt, place in a large skillet or 
bake pan. As soon as hot, place the pota- 
toes in the syrup, when brown on one 
side, turn, and when brown on the other 
side, pour in a little hot water, cover 
tightly and keep them stewing gently un- 
til done. These are very nice and:a 
change from the old way of baking. It 
Is an economical way too, for not as 
much butter is required in the syrup as 
would be used on the baked ones.—Mrs. 
Emma Clearwaters. 
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We Americans are individually just be- 
ginning to realize that we are a music 
loving people. Sometime we will realize 
it in a national sense and then the gov- 
ernment, national, state and municipal 
will cater to this craving, and we of 
America will enjoy advantages the like 
of which European nations accept as a 
matter of course. 

Scarcely any home is so poor that no 
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musical instrument can be had. There 
is an almost infinite scope within the 
compass of piano, organ, phonograph, 


banjo, guitar, jews-harp, accordion and 
violin, or just plain fiddle. 

And by the way, some of the most 
entrancing music I have ever heard was 
evoked from the soul of an old scarred 
fiddle. The man too, was old, but his 
music-loving soul was young and his fin- 
gers remained facile to the very close 
of life, and oh, how he could and did 
make that fiddle laugh and moan and 
sing! 

But if you haven’t or cannot get any 
musical instrument you can sing—or 
ecackle. In a way the effect (upon your- 
self) is about the same. You are bring- 
ing harmony into your life. 

If you are contemplating the purchase 
of a piano let me urge that you buy 
one of those which are called “player 
pianos.” There are a number of reasons 
why this would be good policy. First 
it is really two instruments in one; a 
combination which never conflicts. Your 
sons, daughters, or yourself can practice 
or play any and all you wish the same as 
upon an ordinary piano. With a piano 
alone unless vou are willing to put years 
of earnest effort and unending practice 
into your musical unfoldment, much of 
the world’s divinest music will be with- 
out your ken. With a player piano and 
their records, the best and most elaborate 
compositions are within your constant 
reach. You could and would unconscious- 
ly educate yourself to higher artistic 
standards; the gems from oratorio, opera 
and concert would be yours: not occa- 
sional, but daily companions. You and 
“Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “William Tell” 
and a host of others would become chums, 
and you would learn to feel that you 
understood the life and soul of the for- 
eign peoples as you became acquainted 
with their folk songs and transcriptions, 
such as Liszt’s “IIungarian Rhapsodies.” 

There is another medium through which 
great pleasure can come. I refer to the 
phonograph. With them everything is 
procurable from a funeral march to “The 
Merry Widow Waltz;” from Caruso’s “La 
Donna e mobile” to Ada Jones, “Now 
I have to Call Him Father;” and from 
Cal Stewart’s “Unele Josh” tales to “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers.” 

In music as in everything else there 
is a happy medium. This middle ground 
is within your reach. 

Talk music to your neighbors; help or- 
ganize singing societies; bring music into 
your own home; let the young folks go 
to town whenever anything musical is 
going on—and go yourself; attend and 
boost chautauqua gatherings, for there, in- 
terspersed hetween lectures and demon- 
strations, you will hear concerts and glee 
club work. 

These things may cost some money, but 
after all you and those dear to you 
only live once, or at ast but once upon 
this planet, so it is worth while to get 
just as much enjoyment out of existence 
as you can. 

And always remember this, that if you 
enjoy the familiar melodies best, if the 
simple tunes have most appeal, that the 
most perfect hymn is “Nearer My God 
to Thee,” and that the world’s greatest 
singers never so touch and stir the heart 
as when they sing, “Home, Sweet Home.” 
—Mrs. L. M. Johnson. 
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This beautiful outfit is the best bargain ever 
offered to those interested in embroidery.: It 
contains: 1 corset cover; one 18-inch center- 
piece; Perforating outfit including: Ladies’ 
entire suit, belt, collars, jabot, cuffs, handker- 
chief, calendar, sprays, baby cap, dress, 
kimono, one complete alphabet, and many 
other designs. Included in outfit is a cake of 
Superior Stamping Preparation, a Distributor, 
and full and explicit directions. 

My Offer: Willsend, prepaid, this outfit for 4 
1-year subscriptions at 25c each, or two 3-year 
subscriptions at 50c each. 

E. T.Meredith, Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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The most beautiful of all trays and doilies 
are those which display a great deal of eyelet 
work; there is nothing more attractive 
on the dining room table than white linens 
embroidered in open work through which the 
polished wood may show. The pretty set illus- 
trated above, shows a dainty pattern that 
should be carried out wholly in eyelets, both 
ovaland round. This set was made especially 
for us, and consists of: One large tray, size 
8x17 inches; six doilies to match, size 5 1-2x 
5 1-2 inches; all stamped on fine imported linen, 

My Offer: I will send you, prepaid, this linen 
set for only one 3-year subscription at 50 cents. 
E. T. Meredith, Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines, ja 


EVERY WOMAN LOVES FERNS 


Get These Four Ferns Free! 


Everyone likes to see Ferns in a home and especially in 
the winter time, Here is a remarkable offer. We wil 
select a set of four of these Beautiful Decorative Fern! 
rom the following popular varieties: 8 


Boston Fern Maiden Hair Fern Ostrich Plum Fern 
Whitmnni Fern Emerald Feather Fern 
Elegantissima Fearn Piumosus or Lace Fern 


A home is incomplete without at least a few Ferns. 
Every woman likes them and is eager to have them. 
These Ferns are grown by one of the largest growers in 
the world, and are packed nicely and shipped in splendid 
condition, so that they will be received in just as g 
condition as though you had gone to the Green House 
yourself and picked them out. Don't go through the 
winter, without having some Ferns. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to get some beautiful ones for nothing. Justa 
little effort on your part. If you will send us one new 
three-year subscription to SUCCESSFUL FARMING and 
enclose 50 cents to pay for same, we will send you this set 
of four Beautiful Decorative Ferns free. Write us y. 
The stock is limited, so don’t wait until it is too late. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, - DES MOINES, IOWA 
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4847 Little Boys’ Suit 4847 


The shoulders of thissuitare 


ettended by Gibson tuck 


which run from hem to hem. 
The sleeves are gathered at the 
armhole and are finished at the 
wrist by smal! tacks. Knicker- 
bockers are provided and they 


afe made without the fly. 
serge, linen or pique wi 
make up well. 


The pattern 4847 ix cut in 
sizes 2,4,6 years. The 4 year 
size requires 2 1-2 yards of ma- 


terial 36 inches wide. 

The above pattern can be ol 
tatned by sending 10 cents t 
the office of this paper. 


5609. Ladies’ Dress 5609 

The Empire style is now 
firmly established and the one 
sided trimmings for waists 


has also become a fashion. 
Thie dress has sleeve set | 


without fullness and a three 
piece skirt attached to the 
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short waisted bodice. The flounce is applied to produce 


the double effect and may be omitted if desired, 

This style is good for chiffon broadcloth, crepe 
weaves, fine twill serge and other soft, clinging fabrics. 

The pattern 5609 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust mea- 
sure. Medium size requires 4 5-8 yards of 44 inch ma- 
terial, with 218 yards of 36 inch contrasting fabric and 
5-8 yard of 18 inch all-over; also 1 3-8 yards of insertion. 

The above pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents 
to the office of this paper. 
































5140 








5140 Child’s Dress 


In this absolutely plain frock we have an ideal schoo! 
dress. The blouse is gathered at the belt and the skirt in 
like manner, the two being joined together and opening 
in the center of the back. The collar forms part of the 
pattern, but a low neck finish may be used if preferred. 

The pattern, 5140, is cut in sizes 3, 5. 7, 9, and 11 years, 
3-year-old size requires 1 1-2 yards of 44 inch material, 
with 3-8 of a yard of 27 inch contrasting fabric to trim. 
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The above pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents 








The above pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents to 
the office of this paper. 
5619 Ladies’ Empire Dress 5619 
We have several novel style features in this dressy 
gown. First of allit has the high waist of the Empire 
dress It aiso hasa handsome fuchu drapery to trim the 
waistand the new puff sleeve, boned to stand out in the 
latest mode. 
This style is suitable for all soft materials, such as 
crepe, messaline, henrietta cashmere and the like. 
The pattern 5619 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust mea 
sure Medium size requires 47-8 yards of 44 inch material. 
The above pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents 
to the office of this paper. 


11-4-45 Waist Design 11-445 


One-piece blouse design for braiding or French knots 


to be carried out on voile, marquisette, chiffon. silk 
mull, China ilk, lawn or batiste. Either white or col 
ored beads may be used or the pattern may be worked in 
French knots. The neck anu sleeves are very narrowly 
faced and the back closes with hooks and eyes. 

Price of pattern 15 vents. 


5613 A Six Gore Skirt 5613 


Skirts with detachable panels are extremely faxhion 
able at present and this model has this desirable feature. 
The panels may be omitted if preferred as the skirt is 
complete without them. There.are also small pleated 
sections at the end of the side seams. 

Silk, satin, chiffon broadcloth and velveteen are desir- 
able fabrics for skirts of this kind. 

The pattern. 5613 is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
Se. Medium size requires 3 3-4 yards of 30 inch ma 

rial. 











to the office of this paper. 


5615 Ladies’ 54 Inch Coat 5615 


The fulllength coat is designed for,comfort and the 
model illustrated is cut on simple .ines. It has along 
straight panel in front and back the edges being stitch- 
edin tucl effect. A small turnover collar finishes the 
neck and turnback cuffs are at the wrist. There is also a 
large pocket. . 

Reversible cloth. tweed. mannish mixtures and cordu- 
roy are used tor these coats. 

The pattern 5615 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust mea 
sure. Medium size requires 418 yards of 54 inch material. 

The above pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents 
to the office of this paper. 
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Fashion Notes 
For December 


This is a season of rough fabrics, 
beautiful two-toned cloth, and they are 
most serviceable. In the stores they are 


priced from 85 cents to $2 a yard. 

The Peasant sleeve is largely worn, al- 
though some of the newest 
the set-in sleeve. 

The keynote of style is 
Don't, don’t buy or make clothes with a 
large amount of trimming—tucks or frills. 
A plain with a small amount of 
trimming (if the dress fits) is far more 
stylish than a lavishly trimmed gown. 

The one-piece dress is still with us. 
Nothing could be more comfortable and 
convenient., It is one of the greatest 
time-savers of the age. No collar or belt 
to worry about and always neat and trim. 

For evening or dress-up wear fashion 
decrees the use of soft silk, nun’s veiling 
or wool marguisette. These may be 
trimmed with lace or braid straps and 
worn with an underlining of the same or 
a contrasting color. 

The best women in this country wear 
inconspicuous clothes. 

The present styles are especially well 
suited to the woman who makes her own 
clothes. 

The skirts with their narrow widths and 
locse panels convey the idea of height and 
slenderness and are easy to construct. 

The waist line is still high, both for 
dressy dresses and street gowns. 

Practically all of the materials used for 
semi-dressy occasions are serge, cheviot, 
henrietta, satin, velvet or velveteen. 

The two materials last named are es- 
pecially good for street wear. 

Very little canvass is used in the pres- 
ent day coats and jackers. 

The large collar is especially good on 
coats of rough material. Many coats are 
shown with three-quarter length sleeves. 

Transparent materials are much used 
for evening wear. <A dress made of this 
material, unlined, may be worn over slips 
of various colors. 

Fringe, as trimming, is much in vogue. 

The charm of the new waists and frocks 
lies largely in their simplicity. 


dress 





When the Old Were Young, 


that a child will do an 
errand or help a reizhbor without first 
asking; how much is’ there in it? 
Teach the little folks to respect old age, 


Tt is seldom 


Ilow often have you and I.seen little 
folks pelt an old person with snow balls | 
when they could not hobble out of |' 


harm's way. Ah, well might the choic- 
est flowers be strewn in the pathway of 
the noble boy or girl who out of kind- 
ress of heart will help the aged to make 
their journey lighter, and their lot easier, 

Many parents taught their children 
leyons from the old school. Who were 
often seen carrying heavy loads or 
laskets for the old and there is never 
a time when the little lad or lassie 
will regret such an errand and the born 
little gentle folks will beamply repaid by 
the grateful words and looks of the aged 
fried in need, whose journey in life may 
close by the ‘rays of an evening sun. 
And. sorry indeed would they be if our 
little folks had stood idly by, not offering 
tolend a helping hand. So teach them 


to be little gentlemen and ladies for the | 


tine..is quickly approaching where they 
mast hedge their own pathway through 
sunshine or shadow and the path will 
be much easier traveled by kind mini- 
Strations to the fellow 
Beeler, Montgomery Co., I. 


waists show 


simplicity. | 


travelers.—Cclia | 

















An Everlasting Porch, 
We built this “everlasting porch” for 
our farm home of concrete, cement and 
cobblestones. It was first walled up to 


floor level with concrete border, four 
inches wide. The filling was of dirt ane 
gravel, well tamped to prevent settling 


and subsequent cracking. Upper surface 
was three-inch depth concrete, with two- 
inch capping of cement, slightly elevated 
in middle to make washing easy. Piers 








were of four-inch fir posts, veneered with 
gray cobblestones. This gave the effect 





A Thing of Beauty and a Joy Forever. A Cement Porch on Mr. Stovall’s Farm Bungalow 


of solid stone columns. The outer wall 
of porch was cemented smooth, and the 
steps, front and back built solid, with 
cement surface and rubble-work finish on 
In this porch we not‘only have 
“a thing of beauty,” but one. that’ will 
last for all time. If the farmer will get 
a “cement book,” give it a little careful 
study at spare time, he can build this 
porch himself. Ours was built by a 
common workman—and not a mason by 
any means.—Dennis H. Stovall. 


sides. 




















| This is the Interior of Mr. Stovall’s Farm Bungalow Described in Last Issue. 
Dining Room, See the Buffet, and Into the Kitchen. 





You look Through the 
As Good as Any City House 
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When We Teach the Child. 
“T see in every child the possibility of 
| a perfect man.” 


| 

What do we do when we teach the 
child? 

We put a 

mild 

Into a mind that is waiting for seed, 

ij Into a heart that has never felt greed. 

|The man with such thoughts is never 

| beguiled, 

For we teach the man when we teach 


that is sweet and 


thought 





the child. 
What do we do when we teach the 
child? 
| We take the treasures which may be 
| pil’d 


In lesson or poem or Nature’s store, 
And transform them all into golden ore | 
Of character, which cannot be re-| 
vil’d; 
i'The strong man comes from the well- | 


taught child. 


What do we do when we teach the 
child? 

We take the nature, untam’d and wild, 
And mold it into a life serene, 

With heart and will and judgement 

clean. 

We make the man who is undefil’d 
When we teach, as we ought, the child. 
teach the 


What do we do when we 


child? ' 

We plant the truth, where the Unde- 
fil’d, 

Our Lord and Master, said freedom 
makes. 

Thru knowledge, true freedom comes 


and takes 
Its place, and dominates passion wild; 


We've saved the man, when we've 
saved the child, 

~Friedrich Froebel in The Glenwood 

Boy. 
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KS. HOBART sighed as she 
let the Christmas number 
fallin herlap. It was very 
heavy, very, very ornate, 
breathing out the atmos- 
phere of a _ decorative 
Christmas from cover page 
to back page. Her city 
it, with a scrawled line 
on a margin. Maybe you'll have time 
Mary, for these things—I shall not.” 
Mary had read the line, her eyes wistful— 
then suddenly a sort of veiled anger had 
burned away the wistfulness. She had 
been married twenty-five years, and had 
never had time even to be happy. The 
joy of motherhood had been scanted by 
knowledge that she was needed down 
stairs, and thought of the work piling up 
ahead. 

Yet, she had a normal woman's love of 
beauty, of joy, of love. In the first hope- 
ful days she had worked and_ pinched 
even more eagerly than John Hobart him- 
self. As a means to an end—the end of 








cousin had sent 


SO 


having joy and beauty. She had no un- 
dérstanding of the joy in accumulation, 
which was after a sort, her husband's 
fetich. He was hearty, a man of noble 


appetite, hence had never stinted her in 


cooking. As to anything else, he held 
the purse strings tight. Pictures? 


Handn't they enough for the parlor walls? 
Themselves in bridal attire, his father 
ahd mother, enlarged from old daguerreo- 
types, the baby aged one year, his rich 
brother's ranch house out in California? 
True enough, pictures were cheap—but 
you never could hope to get back first 
cost, whereas the same money put into a 
calf, a couple of pigs, or sheared sheep 
for fattening, you were safe to get back, 
to say nothing of the chance of profit. 
Needless to add, the Ilobarts were pros- 
perous, and to the outer view, singularly 
happy and united. Three of the four sons 
were their father’s children spiritually, 
the one daughter so like his mother she 
could do pretty much as she choose with 
him. The baby, John Jr., was married, 
and had a baby of his own—a girl un- 
luckily, whose mother was still a little 
apologetic over the fact. Grandmother 
Hobart had taken the little creature in- 
stantly to her heart of hearts. It was 
curiously like her—she hoped desperately 


they would name it for her. Maybelle 
was as near as the mother could bring 
herself to a family name—she had been 


a teacher, and felt that she must live up 
to her culture. After a little the grand- 
mother had forgotten her disappointment 

the baby filled an aching void in her 
heart, her life: yet though it eased, did 
not still the aching. 

It was for Joe, the child of her soul, no 
less her body. He was different. From 
babyhood he had not got on with his 
father. John Jr., had tried to copy his 
father in everything before even he was 
put in trousers. Joe, less than two years 
younger, had developed a different, a 
critical attitude by the time he could talk 


plain. He had been a whimsical child 
too, sometimes even freakish. Naturally 


he had been punished for it. Indeed, Mr. 
Hobart had often said sighing, “The boy 
was more trouble, and had got more whip- 
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pings, than all the rest put together.” | 
Joe's mother had been too wise ever open- | 
ly to take his part, but the only real scene | 
of her married life had been when she 
stood up for him against his father's de- 
sire to apprentice him at fourteen to the 
local tinsmith. 

Not that the lad showed aptitude that 
way—it was rather that he hated farm 
life. Not the work—there was no better 
plough-boy—he was kind with the stock, 


quick and clever at many things. It was 
the ceaseless grind that revolted him 


more than the monotony. He questioned 
even thus early, the wisdom, the need of 
getting up at three in the morning, and 
working on and on, until afer dark “You 
don't have to—with all this land, and 
mortgages on more.” he had dared to say 
to his father who had answered: “I got 
rising early—if you 


my mortgages by 
don’t relish it, you'd best have a town 


trade.” 

There for the first, last, only time, Mary 
had withstood her husband. “If you send 
Joe off, I'll go with him,” she had cried 
passionately: “I know he's big and strong 
—all the more need for his mother. I 
won't be parted from him, until he's a 
man grown, Some ways he’s just a baby.” 
Why, Ellen,—Ellen was barely nine then 

can do without me better!” 

The battle had raged far into the night 
—hbut to her amazement, she had won 
after a sort. Joe stayed on at home—but 
for two years John had treated her as 
though she were a veiled enemy. And 
the sear had never quite healed—not 
though Joe had been away, his own man, 





now for three years. Ile had not gone 
quite bare. Mrs. Grundy is sometimes 
useful. John Ilobart wanted no gossip 


as to his family, least of all as to this, 
the first break in it. Ile had sent Joe 
and his trunk, in state to the train—but 
something in his face had forbidden Mary 
to go farther than the stile. 


She had heard from Joe every six 
months since, There was never a date 
line—by the post marks she knew he 


was wandering. “Only to tell my Mammy 
I have not starved, and don’t intend to.” 
The latest brief scraw! had said: “All the 
same it had wrung her heart—for the 
paper was cheap, and not over-clean, 
moreover it exhaled the odor of tobacco 
smoke, and unless she was mistaken, of 
beer. Her husband always came _ back 
from the lodge smelling so—though rigidly 
temperate at all other times. Vaguely 
she knew of saloons—even more vaguely 
of tramps—shuddering fear laid hold on 
her whenever there was snow, and biting 
winds, or heavy rain. 

She had hoped silently Joe would drift 
West. His uncle had no son, only six 
daughters. He might never have been rich 
had he not been endowed with the wander- 
ing foot. If ever he saw Joe he could not 
help but like him. The boy had never 
really had a chance—he had scorned the 
academy at which John Jr., had finished, 
and had only smiled his mother’s wist- 
ful smile, when a netghbor had asked if 
he would care for college? She knew 
he was wild for it—but after escaping the 
tinsmith, neither of them had ever done 




















Here’s Light That 
Saves Your Eyes and| 
Your Money 


DULL DAYS and long nights from now 

" on! It will pay you to find out about 
this one best light for the home—light that 
the best merchants recommend — the 
light they guarantee. Send for our free 
book today and learn how, with The 
Angle Lamp, you get more light for less 
money than with any other form of light- 
ing. This saving in oilis only one of the 
big features of The Angle Lamp. 


=Angle Lamp 


not only gives a big, powerful, brilliant 
flame, but by our patent angle burner 
throws it outward and downward into 
every corner of the room. With The 
Angle Lamp there is no smoke, no smell, 
no soot. It burns steadily, like gas. In 
fact, it burns gas, generating it from the 
oil, thus giving perfect combustion. Safety 
is another feature of The Angle Lamp. 
Insurance rates are never raised where 
The Angle Lamp is used. If you value 
your own eyes and those of your family, 
if you value your money, your health, 
and real comfort in your home, you 
should investigate this lamp. 

Write us today and let us send you our 
book, which proves these facts, and gives 
other features of the lamp 
which we have not the space 
to mentionhere. Ask forcat- 
alog No.72. We will send 
you the name of our near- 
estdealer. Address 


The Angle Mfg.Co. 


159 West 24th St., New York City 































Note to Dealers: 


Our distribution is through 
the dealers. We still have a 
limited nnmber of exclusive territories where we 
are not represented at present. Let us tell you 
about our Protective Distributor policy. It will 
assist you in your merchandising of other lines, 


10:95 bes, Me Handsome 





Nickel Trimmed Steel Range 


without warmi closet or 
reservoir. With high worm- 
ing closet, porcelain lined 
reservoir, just as shown ia 
cut, $17.75; large, square, 
oven, wondertul baker, 6 cook- 
ing holes, body made of cold 
rolled steel.Duplex grate ,burns 
wood orcoal. Handsome nickel 
trimmings, highly polished. 










range. You can take 
it inte your hom 
pit30days. if youdon 


find it exactly as represent 
d, the biggest bargain you 






Write Today for our beautifuliy iliustrated Steve 
Catalog No. M211; 4 postal card will do. 

[styles to select from. Don’t buy until you get it. 

MARVIN SMITH & CO., CHICAGO, ILL 


Wash-Tub Freedom 
Here at Last! 


back "passed ~ See one 
ac aching le 
Rubbing, scrubbing positively done away with. 
New life put into most delicate of lingeries or 
coarsest fabrics by this wonderful, new, rub-less, 
xpense-less washing method. Entirely harm-less. 
ASHCLEAN involves entirely new princi- 
ple. Dissolved in suds, this magic wash-cake 
starte steam concussion. Bubbles form—bu 
—blow dirt from fabric intosuds. Rinse—you're 
done! Biggest toil-saverforwomen. Hundreds using it. 

Sample FREE, Six months’ supply for $1. Your 

money all refunded if you are not satisfied after three 

weeks’ trial. Take new leaseof life! Tub-freedom 

with three weeks’ washing supply, 
yours for a dime. Write for fascinating 
story of toil-ending Washclean. 


Dealerseverywhers, 

2 AGENTS, "wrie"iee our big money- 
WASHCLEAN mFG. CO. 
Dept. 70, Booneville, Me 
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anything to provoke his father. Joe had 
indeed been irritatingly obedient. “You 
act more like my slave than my son,” his 
father had once flashed at him: “God 
knows I’ve tried always to be a good 
father.” 

That was truth according to his lights— 
which made the tragedy of it all. John 
Hobart wanted a happy family about him. 
The trouble was he could not understand 
any way of being happy other than his 
own. Mary had pined all along for an or- 
dered garden, with flower-borders up and 
down the walks, and a smother of shrub- 
bery and roses across down the paling. In- 
stead, things had been planted in long rows 
so the cultivator might lose as little time 
as possible running through them, also 
that there should be little waste of land. 
Flowers were all well enough for rich 
folk—they came in finely at funerals and 
such like occasions. If Maybelle had been 
a boy there would have been flowers on 
the altar at her christening. When Ellen 
graduated at the academy she had had 
finer boquets than anybody else. Thus 
her father had demonstrated his pet con- 
tention that when you really needed flow- 
ers you got’ them better and cheaper by 
buying them than by puttering with them 
yourself. He could not understand what 
joy such puttering would be to his wife. 
Indeed he was farther from understand- 
ing her than in the first year of wedded 
life. Then they had talked over intimate 
things. Now all his confidences were 
to John, Jr, who was both safe and sym- 
pathetic. 

Mary Hobart stirred almost guiltily as 
she heard her husband come to the kitchen 
door. It was early December, but mild 
outside. The earth-crust had thawed to 
soft oozy mud. He stopped and cleaned 
his shoes carefully upon the scraper— 
thus she had time to set to work peeling 
potatoes before he came. She did not 
look at him, though he was a pleasing 
sight, hale, ruddy, but slightly grizzled, 
with just a hint of portliness and shrewd- 
ly twinkling eyes. ‘“‘Wish you'd hurry 
dinner—and set on a plate for Johnny,” he 
said offhandedly: “He'll come by to 
take me to Quin’s sale—and they’ll put 
up the steers close to une o'clock.” 

“Isn’t it out of his way?’ Mrs. Hobart 
asked—Quin’s place lay on the other side 
of her son’s farm. Her husband nodded, 
but smiled complaisantly, as he answered’. 
“Min ain’t cooking today—she’s in a flut- 
ter over sewing—making a new frock out 
of two old ones. Johnny’s bound to get 
on—with a wife that is so smart and sav- 
ing. If the other boys do but half as 
well—” pausing tenatively to select an 
apple from the basket in the corner, and 
set his strong yellow teeth in the red 
round of it. 

Mary would not let herself sigh—only 
wondered dully if Min in the frenzy of 
finery, would not neglect the baby. She 
seemed to hear small appealing wails, to 
see tiny uplifted pleading arms, all 
through the bustling hurry of dinner-get- 
ting. Almost they prevailed on her to 
ask a seat in the buggy when her son and 
husband left her. Their way led almost 
past young John’s gate—she could go in 
and see for herself how Maybelle fared. 
But there were the dishes, and all, to at- 
tend to—Ellen was away, visiting a town 
school mate and Abe and Allen, the two 
sons still at home, might come in from 
the mill, where they had taken a Christ- 
mast grist, at any minute. They were 
certain to come hungry—and helpless if 
they found themselves alone in the house. 
She doubted if they would even know 
where the buttermilk was kept. No, she 
could not leave. It seemed to her she 
could never do anything she really cared 
to do. When she had everything clean, 
the kitchen tidy, the fire in the range 
properly banked, with a kettle simmering 
at the side, she went out, picked her way 
along the foot-planks ro the side gate, and 
stood looking over it, across the fat fields, 
the pale green new-sprung wheat, the 
Seared grassland, the wood lot, planted 
when first they settled on the place, and 
now beginning to reward thrifty care, the 

Continued on page 74 
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A LETTER FROM JIM 


Dear Folks at Home:— 

One of the most wonderful things that have 
come to my attention here in the city is in con- 
nection with Successful Farming, the paper we 
subscribed for last winter. 

I thought I would like to see how a paper 
with over half a million circulation was made. 
So I hunted up their building and asked for Mr. 
Meredith. He is‘a very busy man. Besides be- 
ing a big publisher he is president of the Com- 
mercial Club in Des Moines, and active in many 
enterprises intended to be of benefit to the peo- 
ple. I had to wait a few minutes until he look- 
ed over a report from a man who was investi- 
gating the board of supervisors to see if the 
county could get better service for less expense. 
I just got into his office when the telephone bell 
rang and he was soon deep in a discussion of the 
work of the school board with the end in view 
of saving money to the taxpayers while increas- 
ing the efficiency of the schools. When he put 
up the telephone receiver he shook hands with 
me and said he was glad to see me and I believe 
he was. He says he likes to have the readers of 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING drop in on him 
when they can because they always help him to 
make the kind of a farm paper the farmers want 
and he looks on them as sort of assistant editors. 
But the thing I started to tell you about was in 
connection with the advertising. Mr. Meredith 
was going through his mail while he was talking 
to me and he came across a big order for adver- 
tising. Instead of looking pleased, he looked 
like he was mad about something. He sent for 
the advertising manager and asked him if the 
firm from whom the order came was all right. 

The advertising manager said: ‘‘No, they are 
not. They used SUCCESSFUL FARMING last 
year and we had several complaints about the 
way they treated our readers. We made them 
settle with our readers on a fair basis and told 
them we could not carry their copy any more.” 

**Do you mean they cheated our readers and 
did not keep their promises made in their adver- 
tisements?’’ said Mr. Meredith. 

**Yes,”? said the advertising man. ‘They 
were apparently dishonest.” ‘That settles it,” 
said Mr. Meredith. ‘Just send back this order 
for three thousand dollars worth of space. We 
can’t put our guarantee back of a dishonest ad- 
vertiser. He might just as well offer to hire 
us to help rob a bank as to try to buy the privi- 
lege of robbing our subscribers through adver- 
tising in SUCCESSFUL FARMING.” 

Of course, if I had thought about it at all; I 
would have expected Mr. Meredith to do just 
what he did but I had not realized before the 
advantage of buying things that are advertised 
in SUCCESSFUL FARMING. Hereafter when 
I see an ad. in SUCCESSFUL FARMING of 
anything I am interested in; I shall think of my 
call on Mr. Meredith when I saw him refuse 
over three thousand dollars from an advertiser 
whose honesty he could not guarantee. 

That guarantee means more to me now than 
it did before. Lovingly 

JIM 
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With the Christmas sparkle and the] 
yeneral feeling of festivity comes to us an 
involuntary happiness, then the desire | 
to infuse this holiday gayety into our sur- 
roundings and make our home speak of 
our gay and cheerful spirit. 

With the appearance of holly wreathes 
and Christmas toys in the merchant's win- 
dows, it is a sordid heart that does not 
carry some of the gay heralds of Christ- 
mas’ arrival home, and from her own front 
windows, send the glad tidings to all the 
passers by, causing them to catch a whiff 
of fhe Christmas spirit. Whether we 
wish it or not, the brilliant berries, a 
wreath of holly, the Christmas green will 
arouse our youthful spirits and envelop 
us in a Christmas atmosphere. The cus- 
tom of decorating the windows of the farm 
home is growing more and more in favor; 
there is hardly a home in the country that 
does not contain its Christmas token, its 
holly wreath, or its wreath of autumn 
leaves and the bright red berries from our 
own woods. 

It is, indeed, a happy time in the farm 
home, when the holiday wreath is placed 
in the window, announcing the children 
will be home two weeks from school and 
the dear voung man or woman will return 
from college, and everyone is busily en- 
gaged in preparing for the happy event. 

The arrangement of Christmas decora- 
tion is a delight, but it requires some ex- 
tra work. Florists try in 
duce a variety into our Christmas decora 
tions, but can not take the place of the 
holly, the evergreen and the berries and 
leaves from our home forests arranged in 
wreaths in our windows, in sprays 
over the corners of the large pictures and 
a spray or two in a vase; it can be ar- 
ranged very artistically over pictures, in 
the corners, and massed wherever conven- 
ient. Use it liberally and you and your 
family will enjoy the results. 

Wihen we live in the country the ques- 
tion of what to get to decorate our homes 
at Christmas resolves itself simply into a 
matter of what can be had. It may be 
impossible for us to get holly and mistle- 
toe, but there are plenty of other things to 
be had in the way of greenery and scarlet 
berries. 

What 
nic, when we take 
zo to the woods to hunt Christmas green? 
We are always so busy we do not realize 
how lovely the woods are at this time. It 
pays, and that abundantly, to go to the 
woods a day and get a breath of the Christ- 
mas greenery and the fragrance of the 
bittersweet. Christmas comes but once a 
year; let the woman on the farm make it 
as cheerful as her ingenuity will allow. 
Some of our women can work miracles 
with little material, and they always 
bring out such a delicious atmosphere of 
hospitality and good cheer that one always 
retains them in memory. 

Many people on the farm think a Christ- 
mas tree a vast undertaking, involving a 
great outlay of time and money, which is 
not repaid in pleasure; so one of the most 
lovely remembrances of the Yuletide is 
cast out each year. 

The custom is so thoroughly enjoyable 
and it leaves in its train a flood of memo- 
ries. We may be in the sere and yellow 
leaf of the three score years and ten, but 
if we turn down the pages in Time's old 
scrapbook we will find the remembrance 
of our first Christmas tree, green and om- 
uipresent. 

A woman who had lived all her life on a 
farm where none of these beautiful red 
letter days had been observed, never re- 
alized what she had missed until she spent 
one Christmas in the home of her daugh- 
ter, when awakening on Christmas morn 
found that her grandchildren had placed 
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in her window a small Christmas 
ltrimmed with holly and strings of 
corn and gifts from all the family. That 
was her first Christmas tree, but each 
year after she provided Christmas trees 
for unfortunate children. 

It will only require a small amount of 
money to trim a tree splendidly; we will 
need a quire of mixed, colored tissue paper, 
and one ball of pink and one of blue twine; 
the papers are cut into ribbons two inches 
wide and four long, the twine two or thrée 
yards long. Tie the paper on the strings 
three inches apart, alternating the colors. 
Corn should be popped and strung and 
cranberries make pretty decorations if 
strung and placed on the tree between the 
strings of popcorn. A few tiny Ameri- 
can flags and the penny Japanese lanterns 
will make a tree very beautiful to the 
children. Small stockings made of cheese 
cloth, filled with nuts, candies, ete., one 
for each child and little visitor, will give 
more real joy than many elaborate gifts. 

The tree selected should be stout and 
strong, but not too large; It can be held in 
place by placing it in a box and propping 
with brackets made of wood from each 
corner of the box to the tree, and on the 
sides of box to tree, if necessary. The box 
can be covered with cheesecloth or burlap. 

The children’s party can be made a very 
pleasant celebration for Christmas. 
Children’s parties should always be in the 


vain to intro-|@fternoon and should be made a gay and 


joyous affair. The merry little people will 
delight in all the romping games and sup- 
per should be served to them before night. 
Each little guest should be furnished some 
tiny Christmas souvenir to take home. 

A very nice way to distribute presents 
is to arrange a postoffice in one corner of 
the room and a bank in the other corner. 
Ilave in the postoffice the names of those 
to receive gifts on envelopes, and in eachb 
envelope a check which reads, “Pay to the 
order of Amy Moore, one doll.” Have 
ready in the bank the present bearing the 
name of the one to whom it is to be given. 
The postmaster will call out the name on 
the envelope, each child gets it, and pre- 
sents it to the cashier of the bank for the 
gift. 

We have found it a mistake to shut the 
children out of the preparations for 
Christmas; we have found it much better 
to take them into our confidence and have 
them help with the decorations.—/essie 
W hitsitt, 
> & & 


The Farm Boy’s Christmas. 
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‘ OF from the  merchant’s 
BS ew Ae proclaiming the 
y oncoming festivity, the 
YT HRW mother’s and the sister’s 
activity is apparent until 
all is over; but the boy of the average 
farm home seems to have no part in the 
bustling preparation that surrounds him, 
and is utterly ignored or impatiently ad- 
monished not to get in the way. 

The boy should look forward to the 
holiday season in the same spirit as the 
girl, he has an exuberance of joyful an- 
ticipation, and, why quench his ardor, 
and have the boy look forward to Christ- 
mas time with the same dread as he does 
to house cleaning days. 

The boy will be much happier and so 
will the others in the home, if he is al- 
lowed to assist in the work. Let him be 
personally responsible for the success of 
some part of the Christmas observances. 

“What can he do?’ asks one. Every- 
thing. He can prepare the apples, cut 
the cabbage. beat tHe eggs; he can do 
much toward preparing the savory feast, 
and will greatly enjoy the whiffs which 























IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


The attractive piano shown above is 
especially designed for the refined 
American home. Its beautiful propor- 
tions, exquisite workmanship and de- 
lightful tone quality appeal to discrim- 
inating buyers. In its construction not 
a dollar has been spent for needless 
ornamentation and display, nor a dol- 
lar saved where real quality was in- 
volved. It has deservedly become our 
most popular upright. Write for our 
latest catalogue describing this and 
other new styles. 


Where no dealer sells the IVERS & POND 
we will quote lowest prices and ship direct from 
factory “‘on approval” though your home be in 
the most remote village in the United States.- 
Attractive easy payment plans. Every intend- 
ing buyer should have our new catalogue 
Write for it. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
131 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Just your name and address and eS Mi send you % 
packages of our New style Sptte-Tarese Gold Eye 
m Needies and 12 Satin Finish Pure Aluminum Thim- 
amet with Big 16 Page Premium List. 
' eedies at 5 cts. a Package and to each 
i person that buys2 Packages, you ewe a Thimble Pres. 

i When sold send us the 61.2 
and we willsend you the Premium you select and are 
entitled to in the Premium List, — at once 
and get extra Presents Free, —Aaddre d= 
sity Co., Box =e Greenville, Pa. Px 








<— TYPEWRITERS wrx: 


VISIBLE WRITERS or otherwise, Un- 
derwoods, L- C. Smiths, — ,etc. % to% 









Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue No, {4. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, Chicago, Ill. 


BUY RICE BY MAIL 


Save all middie-mens’ profits. 100 Ibs. beautiful 
white table rice, new crop, fresh from the mill, in 
heavy dust proof bags, freight prepaid to your 
station—@4.25. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

Southern Rice Company, Dept. R, Houston, Texas 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


we PAY 50 per cent. Thousands of dollars in suc- 

cessful songs. Send us your work, with 
or witbout music. Acceptance guaranteed if availabie. 
Washington only place to secure copyright. Valuable 
booklet and examination FREE. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., 


Desk 150, Washington, D. C. 
V | oO L I also a Guitar, Cornet and 
good Mandolin for sale cheap- 


Could sell separately. 
Miss Bertha S. Mardis, Route No. 5, Rosedale. Kansas 























Read the advertisements in Suc- 


cessful Farming. 
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gives his appetite a keener edge. He can 
pop the corn and string it, too, if neces- 
sary, he can crack the nuts, take the ker- 
nels from the shells for use in the cakes 
and candies. 

Then, there is the Christmas tree, and 
we all know there is much work involved. 
But the work is not considered, for the 
Christmas tree must be a part of our 
Christmas as long as there are boys and 
girls on the farm, to be gladdened by its 
splendor. The boy will delight in the 
extra work required, if you will only allow 
him to make some purchases, and help to 
trim the tree and arrange a part of the 
decorations 

The boy's ingenuity can do much with 
the ornaments of the tree; allow him to 
work out some of his own ideas and he 
will produce some very attractive features. 

If given simple tools there are so many 
things a boy can make at a very slight 
cost of materials. I have in mind an 
elaborate doll house one of our farm boys 
made for his sister. He was given a large 
box; he partitioned this off into rooms; 
parlor, dining room, bed room and kitchen ; 
be cut doors and windows, he papered the 
walls with scraps of wall paper; made 
rugs for the floors from scraps of carpet, 
made curtains from an old lace curtain, 
and draperies for the large doorway be- 
tween rooms from some old silk; he 
made furniture for the whole house, and 
painted the interior and exterior, and it 
was a beautiful little structure. 

This boy has waking dreams for weeks 
of certain things he would like to have 





Unvarnished, Cashable Facts 
About Poultry Profits 


If there ever was a straight-from-the-shoulder statement of facts, you'll 
find it in JOEL M. FOSTER’S book ‘‘THE MILLION EGG FARM.” 


Mr. Foster owns the famous Rancocas Poultry Farm, and in his book he 
tells his methods for producing upward of eleven hundred thousand eggs 
a year, and piling up a clean annual profit of close to $20,000.00. 


We know that the statements in this book are cold facts—because we 
proved them before publishing 


“The Million Egg Farm” 


To serve the farmer is the whole 
purpose of FARM JOURNAL. 
To serve him with sound advice 
regarding every branch of farm 
work, 


To enable him to profit by the 
labor-saving and money-making 
discoveries of other farmers. To 
serve the farmer’s wife with help- 
ful housekeeping suggestions. To 
serve the farmer and his entire 
family with clean, wholesome en- 
tertainment. 





We have sold many thousand 
copies of this book, and we know, 
from the actual experiences of those 
who have read and followed it, 
that these facts can be profitably 
applied by you—whether you have 
a dozen hens on a back lot, or num- 
ber your fowls by the thousands. 


Up in Scranton, Pa., a clerk, 
Robert Liddle by name, read this 
book, followed its directions, and 
at last reports was cleaning up 





for Christmas. When we consider the 
true spirit of Christmas it seems an insult | 
to load fhe Christmas tree with shoes, 
mittens, clothes and things the boy must | 
have. Give him the presents he says he | 
would like, as far as you are able, 

We wish this farm boy a Merry Christ- 
mas; we wish he could have everything -he 
wants, and we hope he will be provided 
with a little money, tools and material 
that he may have the privilege of giving 
at this gift-making season. As a rule, the 
boy’s impulses are generous and if he is 
allowed to make presents they will speak | 
of loving remembrance and painstaking | 


y 


forethought.— J. W 
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Knitting Terms Explained. 
Casting on stitches—Make a loop in| 
the yarn and slip 3t on the needle; next | 
slip the second needle into the loop, throw | 
the yarn around it, draw it through and | 
slip the loop then formed to the left- | 
hand needle, which is thrust through it | 
from front to back. Into the second | 
loop put the right hand needle, make an- 
other loop and slip it on the left-hand | 
needle, and repeat to the required num- 
ber of stitches. 

Knitting plain—Cast on the number 
of stitches required, and insert the right- 
hand needle into the first stitch; throw 
the yarn over, and draw it through to 
form a loop. Repeat for all the stitches 
on the left-hand needle. 

Scaming or purling.—Throw the yarn 
from its usual position at the back of 
the work to one in front of the right- 
hand needle; then insert the point of 
this needle under the next stitch, thrust- 
ing it through from right to left, instead 
of as in knitting rlain. The right-hand 
needle is now in front of the left-hand 
xeedle, the same as in plain knitting, but 
draw the loop backward instead of for- 
ward. Purl as many stitches as required, 
and then throw the yarn back of the 
needle again. 

Slipping a stitch—Slip from the left- 
hand to the right-hand needle, without 
knitting the stitch. 

Increasing or making a stitch.—Knit 
one and purl one in the same stitch, or 
throw the yarn in front of the needle and 
knit plain. 

Decreasing or narrowing a stitch.—Slip 
one, knit one; with the left-hand needle 
draw the one slipped stitch over the 
knitted one. Continue slipping the first 
stitch over the last knitted stitch until 
there is only one stitch left on the needle ; 
break off yarn and draw it through the 
yt stitch. —F. T. Morris, Sussex Co., 











$17.00 a day profit on eggs. 

, Upward of four million readers 
In the light of such experiences, welcome its monthly visits. 
we know that farmers need this 
book. That’s why we published 
it and are trying to put it into the 


hands of every poultry owner. 


You need this paper and you need 
the MILLION EGG FARM book, 
and you can have 


Farm Journal every month for four years and ‘‘The 
Million Egg Farm’’at once, postpaid, for only $1.00 


Do yourself and family the favor of sending in the dollar to-day. 


FARM JOURNAL, 132 N. Clifton St., Philadelphia 
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“Made trom the Hide of e Texas Steer” 


A Metal Gun In Leather 


Here's the biggest HIT in years. They're all the rage. Made 
of good quality tan colored leather. The is @ miniature 
metal reproduction of a Colt six shooter, holster 2¢ in. long, gun 244 
in. Justthe rightsize. It’s the niftiest, most attractive, good servic- 
able watch fobever gotten =P. Everybody wants the or dress or 
work, for young or old, and I'll send you one absolute! EE with my 
compliments just to get you acquainted with Profitable Darming, the great | 
corn belt farm journal; illustrated, handsomely printed twicea month; |} 
has splendid editorials, up-to-the-last-minute market pages, cultural | 
departments, special features. Regular price 25c year, worth four times 
asmuch. Just send 25c, stamps, coin or money order for one year of 
Profitable Farming and I°ll start the paper and eend watch fob mail. 
Send for one TODAY. F. 3. WRIGHT, Editor, Box 1083, 8t. Joseph, Mo. 
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Capitols of the States 


on Souvenir Postcards 
FIFTY CARDS IN ALI, — FREE 


Every card in this superbcollection worth fram- 
ing. The capitols of the states, the state flower 
d the state motto, all in colors —fifty cards 
My Offer—This fine set of cards sent to anyone who 
will send me one new subscription to Su 

Farming for three years for 0c. Writeat once. 


E. T. Meredith, Pub.Successful Farming, Des Moines 
Provided our directions for use are carefully fol- 


lowed we guarantee satisfaction. you i e uccessful f arming 


derry’s Waterproofing, Room 1642, Menadnock ——— tell your neighbors and ask him to 
Read the advertisements uc- subscribe. 


cessful F'arming. 


OY WATCH-FOB! 

















JERRY’S WATERPROOFING 


SHOES. This preparation contains nothing harm- 
ful to leather in any form. It preserves the leather, 
greatly increases the wearing capacity and makes 
shoes absolutely waterproof. This preparation will 
not interfere in any way with shining or polishing 
the shoes. Exceptionally good for harness, and will 
double the life of the leather. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE: Warm the shoes 
and then apply waterproofing with small brush. 
Give soles and uppers a thorough saturation, care 
being taken to thoroughly saturate che welt of the 
shoe. One 25c. can will waterproof two pairs of 
ladies’ or children’s shoes or one pair of men’s, 

Send 25c. & 5c. postage for sample can. 
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God's Christmas Gift. 
Continued From Page 71 


long pale distances, dotted here and there 
with farm houses, gray-white from weath- 
ering, and save for such details as a porch 
the more, or a window the less, exact 
counterparts of her own. 

The distances made the only beauty of 
the prospect—all else was flat and lifeless. 
Hearth fires were low—there were no 


heedless of Clemmy Linson, who 
sobbed for joy at the sight. For a min- 
ute he could not speak—then with a 
wrench he let go, but only to seize Joe by 
the shoulders, and impe! him toward the 
table, saying gruffly though his eyes 
twinkled: “What d’ye mean by coming 
late—with your Mammy doing her very 
best ?” 

The laugh that followed eased and saved 
a tense situation. Joe was hugged and 
kissed impartially by his new sister Min- 
ny, Maybelle whom he had never seen, 
Clemmy Linson, and Ellen. His brothers 
stood clustered back of him, now and 


| flung the book away, saying to her soul: | grip, 
'“It is cruel—cruel to tell of such things— 
| to those who must always do without.” 
Abe and Allen stormed in, loudly happy, 
and hungry as became healthy young crea- 
tures who had breakfasted by candle light, 
and driven many miles through keen sharp 
jair. Their mother fed them before she 
\let herself ask: “Any leters for me Al?’ 
trying to ask casually but failing miser- 
ably. Allen did not answer for a minute— 
his mouth was full of pie, the last wedge. 
|“One!” he said succinctly: “I opened it 
iI knew it was from Ellen—and wanted 
to find out if she had struck a beau yet.” 


smoke-pennons to vary the cold blue of | 7 ’ : : ! 
the sky. She drew a hard breath as she| Mary’s heart sank—she had counted so|again touching him affectionately. Speech 
looked. In her youth she had known a/ 0 hearing from Joe. It was the first time| was difficult—but Joe understood. He 
wooded hilly country, none so rich as/|his letter had been late. Silently she held} knew he had come home, to hearts as well 

. as hearthstone! The knowledge made 


farmland, but abounding in charm. There 
had been creeks, clear and_ rippling, 
tangled thickets, above all hedgerows, to 


furnish elder bloom and wild roses, and 
starry clematis throughout the summer, 


sumach-searlet and the gladness of wild 
grapes to help the autumn riot of color and 
fragrance. Here there was not even an 
apple left to gleam on the orderly stripped 
orchards. She had not seen a gray squir- 
rel since she left her home hills, and 
though there were rabbits and quail in the 
wheat and clover, her only knowledge of 
them was that occasionally they were 
brought in to her, dead, to be cooked and 
eaten. 

Never a hedgerow broke the flat face 
of the fields. Lines of ugly barbed wire 
took their place. A long way off she saw 
a blur of sparse trunks—the trees that 
marked the course of a sluggish stream. 
There was not even a starveling cedar to 
show green through the winter—the only 
holly in the country stood proudly aloof, 
an exotic tended carefully, in the town 
cemetery. There were firs and pines in 
town yards, even in a few of the more am- 
bitious farmsteads. Mary recalled at 
least three places boasting such ornaments 
—then with a bitter laugh recalled also 
certain things in the Christmas number. 
“Make your house beautiful. The hum- 
blest greens will do it,” the writer had said. 
“Go out into the pastures, the field-sides, 
and take of God’s provisions there, if you 
can do nomore. Set up some outward 
and visible sign of the Joy within. Only 
the Christmas spirit counts—without it, 
rich gifts, richer food are as nothing. But 
put it into something better than words. 
Let your whole environment radiate it. 
Trouble? Never name it. 
strength is better spent than that which 
makes the home different for this, the 
crown of the year.” 

“God must have forgotten this country, 
if he parcels out Christmas joy.” Mary 
said to herself still more bitterly, turning 
back to the house. It was bare, yet 
homely-comfortable, the kitchen big and 
sunny, with water piped in, and many 
substantial conveniences. John Hobart 
had been quick to see the advantage of 
strength-saving, for his wife, no less than 
his men, and teams. He had rarely had 
to hire household help even in the stress 
of harvest or threshing. Mary had surely 
done her part he said often—though, out 
of Mary’s hearing. Not that he meant 
to be unkind—he was merely shame-faced 
over praising her to her face. She had 
never let Christmas bother nor impover- 
ish him. All he wanted was a better 
dinner than common—and he had always 
got it. She had made things for the chil- 
dren, supplementing caps, mitten and com- 
forters with a few cheap toys, and a great 
store of good things to eat. Further she 
had looked out for the hired men—those 
who had families and lived on the place. 
All of them knew they could count on get- 
ting material for a full meal from her 
store room, along with sundry small use- 
ful gifts. 

She sat down by the window, opened the 
Christmas magazine, and began looking 
anew through its teeming pages. She saw 
tables wonderfully bedight, page on page 
of beautiful gifts, other pages suggestively 
full of things she had not even dreamed 





about. The world the happy laughing 
bustling outer world, reached into her 


seclusion, and laid hold on her. With a 
quick intake of breath, after an hour, she 


No time, no} 


}out her hand for Ellen’s missive, but she 
\did not read it. Allen was running on: 
| “She wants to fetch that Clemmy gal out 
home with her over Christmas. Don’t 
|you let her do it Mam! ‘Tell Father we 
|don’t want her, else Ellen will put at him, 
|minute he gets in town—and then it'll be 
lall day with heading her off.” 

“Your father will like to have Clemmy 
jcome,” Mary said dully: “He's proud to 
|have Ellen visit the Linsons—so of course 
they must come here. You boys needn’t|Joe in front of the parlor fire. Joe got 
mind—Clemmy won't bite you. She’s a|hold of one hand, Abe, the youngest, sat 
right nice little thing—” down at her feet, and possessed himself 
“And sinfully ugly—so ugly she has to of the other. John, Jr., with Maybelle 
ibe nice.” Abe commented ungallantly.|on his knee, was close on her other side, 
“Lucky she'll have money—wouldn’t ever|and Allen hung over her chair, now and 
get a husband without it. But I don't|then dropping his cheek upon her thin 
imind about me nor Al—it’s the trouble| hair. It was he who said at last what 
‘it’s going to make for you, Mammy— | was in all hearts : “Joe—don’t tell us— 
| Ellen says they have breakfast in bed, | anything. _Not today. Time enough later. 
jafter they have been up late entertaining | Now—you re back—we won't let you go 
for one while.” Then, then only Joe, who 
had born himself almost jauntily, melted 


him so happy his face shone. 

Joy does not take appetites bred of farm 
life. Mary herself only pecked at things, 
but all the rest ate nobly. She seemed 
to herself a woman in a dream—and had 
a wild fear of waking. But when all 
was over she had to believe—for Minny 
and Clemmy and Ellen, under her hus- 
band’s generalling, shut her out of the 
kitchen, and made her sit in state, beside 








itheir beaux.” | 
matter,” Mary said, still 


“That won't 
dully. She was sincere. Nothing in the|—hid his face on his mother's shoulder, 
|world mattered now, except good news/|and cried as though he were but two years 


old. 

Mary hardly slept that night—she was 
so glad, so grateful. Not only to Ged 
for sending back her wanderer, but to her 


from Joe. 

Nothing came from hlm—neither good 
news nor bad, but a certain § steel-like 
istrength rose up in Mary. By help of it 


she put aside her longings, did the usualj;own, for what the some-coming had 
things only rather better than ever before,|shown. She had wronged them so, think- 


ing them hard and callous—that in the 
cumberings of material striving they had 
lost the finer things. They were finer, 
dearer, nobler than ever she had dared 
hope to have them. Especially her John— 
before he fell into full-fed, happy sleep, 
he had said, his cheek on her hair: “Joe 


and upon Christmas day, around three 
o’clock put upon her table a meal of splen- 
did bounty. For once, the table was set 
in the dining room—Clemmy Linson had 
come, and of course John, Jr., Minny and 
Maybelle, so there was not room in the 
kitchen even had not pride forbidden. The 


cloth was spotless if none so fine, the|is God’s Christmas gift—we must thank 
furnishings fair if something miscel-j}and praise him always” There. had 
laneous. One forgot all about them, sniff-|been never a question, never a suggestion 


of husks. It was enough that the boy was 
home again—sound and well, unscathed, 
unstrained, by the wrestle with Fate. 
Toward daylight she fell into deep slum- 
ber. It lasted well into the forenoon— 
and she woke to new surprises. Minny 
had stayed over-night—with help from 
the girls she had done all Mary's work— 
and more. The three stood flushed and 
happpy, even a little breathless, as Mary 
herself came into the familiar kitchen 
her eyes full of  self-reproach. They 
would not let her speak it—instead she sat 
down to her breakfast, with Maybelle 


ing the ham cooked in new cider, the big 
turkey, browned as oufy Mary could do it, 
the spicy, many-odored relishes, the back- 
bone pie, the tang of crisped sausage 
cakes, above all the rich indescribable 
fragrance of pound cake, fruit cake, mince 
pie, and brandy sauce. 

Mary had everything ready before let- 
ting anybody sit down. She had set a 
place for Joe, wondering a little how her 
husband would take it. This day of all 
days, she must show her soul-child was 
not forgotten. It had almost made her 
ery, when John coming out at the last, 


had looked at the table, and said, his|solemnly watching every mouthful. “The 
hand on her shoulder, “Joe’s plate, same|men-folks are all out walking.” Minny 
as the rest. Mary—lI*m glad.” explained. “They had to do something 


while we waited for you to wake up— 
Father said we must let you sleep.” 
Walking had evidently few charms— 
perhaps Ellen’s signal had cut the ex- 
cursion short. As the five trooped in, 
Joe next his father, Mary gave a little 
glad sob. Joe ran to her, knelt by her. 
and put his arms around her neck, saying: 
“Mammy, let me tell it, else I'll die—I 
have not come home to bother, to burden 
you. I did have hard hungry times— 
but never mind them. I got to Goldfield at 
last—drifted out to the mines—and held 
down a claim for three months. It prom- 
ised they said, any way a company wanted 
it. They got it—for money enough to buy 
me a farm—Father is going to pick it out 
for me. There'll be something over—I 
want to take you to the city—and show 
you—the things we’ve always craved— 


It was next to having her boy himself 
to know that his father missed him, and 
began to feel no rancor toward him. John 
would never had said that if he had not 
softened—maybe, after a while—she broke 
off in thought there, to save herself from 
breaking down, and went furiously to 
work—with a result that five minutes 
later she called everybody to dinner. 

They had just finished the oyster soup— 
living inland that was the real treat of 
Christmas—when there came a knock at 
the door. The kitchen door—and not a 
dog barked. Mary made to answer it, but 
Abe rushed ahead of her, motioning her 
to sit still. She could not—at his heels 
she saw in the open door her dear prodigal, 
not unshorn and unkept, neither prosper- 
ous-looking, only decent, and a bit frayed. 
He had on the best suit he had worn away 


she noted the fact intutitively as she Mary laid her hand over his lips. “I've 
flung herself in his arms. Her weak cry:|got all I crave—right here in my own 


home,” she said. “My husband, my chil 
dren and strength to work for them Id 


be a wicked woman to want more.” 


“Joe!” had brought the others tumbling 
—it amazed her to have John himself, 
eatch her and the wanderer in one giant 
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ms— THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 
P eXx- is made especially for home Workers. Unlike any other loom, it practically 
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. tor. No treading—no stooping—no shuttle throwing. Just the easy work that 
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anted ing Loom asgoodan investmentasan 80-acrefarm.’ W. B. STARK, Sec’y, NEWCOMB LOOM CO., 17 Taylor St., Davenport, lowa. 
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7 Oyster Stew. strainer into the juice previously drained Top Mattresses, 
show One cup of oysters with the juice|from the oysters. Heat the liquor to aj A housewife who is heir to a number 
oe strained off, one and one-half cups milk,| boiling point and strain through cheese| of old fashioned feather beds has had 
“Tye two tablespoons water, one-half teaspoon|cloth. Put in the oysters and simmer|them made into fine top mattresses for 

pen salt, a dash of pepper and a tablespoon-| but do not boil just long enough for the| winter use. They were first thoroughly 

chil- ful of butter. Scald the milk. Put the|edges to curl. Strain the liquor into the} renovated, and then tied very close, the 
I'd oysters in a strainer over a bowl, turn| scalded milk, add seasoning, then the| tufts being not over two inches apart. 
on the water and let it run through the/|oysters and serve at once. —Alice M. Ashton. 
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Heart to Heart 





The Wise Lawyer 















We 


They sat in the office of the man 
who drew up papers for folks. 
“‘We’ve decided to separate,’’ the 






man said, ‘““and we want you to get up the papers.” 
Something like a sob came from the woman’s lips and she drew the 


baby closer to her side. 


The lawyer fumbled about among the papers on his desk, then took off 


his glasses and said quietly, ‘‘I wish you would tell me all about it.” 


the little woman broke in: 


“We would like to tell somebody about it—I would, anyway. 
he’s a good man, but—he goes right on and does 
things Without letting me know. Buys horses and 
things and mortgages them, and somehow doesn’t 
pay for them. 

“If he’d only tell me. 

“So that we could talk it over, seems to me we 
might get along better. 
have to go pretty soon. 
mortgage says he can’t wait much longer. 
couldn’t blame him; we haven’t kept the interest 
up for a good many years. 

‘‘And just yesterday he came home from an auc- 
tion with a lot more of old bobsleds. 
know what he is going to do with them. 

“If he had only told me he was thinking of 
getting them, maybe I could have said something 
to make him see it was no use. 
w “He never does. 
I know I don’t understand all about business, 








anything about such things. 
but I would like to know.” 
“And so—”’ 


Then 


You see, 


I expect the farm will 
The man that has the 
You 


I don’t 


But he didn’t. 
He thinks women don’t know 


“Well, do you really think a woman’s head ought to be bothered with 


such things, Squire? 


Honest, now.” 


The man leaned forward and looked expectantly into the face of the man 


of the law. 
“T’ll tell you what I do think. 


If I were you and had a wife as good and 


as kind and sensible as yours is, I should want her to counsel with me on 


all matters of business. 
“She is your partner in life. 
You have not made her so in fact. 


Don’t you think she has a right to do so? 
You made her so when you married her. 
She has not been given her share of the 


burden to bear, and she wants to take her half of the load. Why don’t you 


let her? 


“Now, I'll tell you what I would advise you to do. 


closer together. 


Not separate, but get 


“Give your wife what she wants with all her heart—her fair share of 


the load to bear. 
to you. 


Talk things over with her. 


Let her be really a partner 


“Don’t buy bobsleds and old horses without letting her know about it. 
“IT know there is a temptation to bid on such things when we get a bit 


interested. 
Mary and keep still.’ 


“Do you suppose I can do it, ’Squire?” 
I’ll go with you and stay right by you if you’ll 


“Of course you can, Sam! 
let me.”’ 


And the ’Squire did not write the letters of separation. 
ment was written in the book of hearts of that man and woman. 


Hold still when you feel that fire in your heart. 


Think of 


a 


Another docu- 
Just such 


a document should be signed, sealed and delivered between every man and 


wife in all this land. 





Christmas Greetings. 
Ring Christmas bells, for life is light, 
Sing songs, the sun of life is bright, 
Sin hides away, this, Christ’s birthday. 
The world looks up: devout men pray 
On bended knee, and time is sweet 


Because God smiles. Bow at His feet 
Nigh to thyself, for He Is near 
And says to thee: “Have thou no fear.” 


How shall the days that come and go 
Bring thee blessings we cannot know, 
Our thought and fervent prayer shall be 
That thou life’s sweetest joys shall see, 
Unswept by storms that fiercely blow 
May your frail bark still onward go; 
Sail onward to the goal of life, 
Beyond defeat and toil and-strife, 
Ever happy, true and tried 
As at this blessed Christmas tide. 

—J. W. Johnson. 











Reflected. 
Twice have I seen God's full reflected 
grace. 
Once when the wailing of a child at 
birth 
Proclaimed another soul had come to 
earth, 


That look shone on and through the 
mother’s face. 


And - when silence, absolute and 
vast, 
Followed the final indrawn mortal 
breath, 
Sudden upon’the countenance of death 
That supreme glory of God’s grace 
was cast. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox in October Nau- 
tilus. 


















































Silver 
for Service \ 
and Beauty 


All those qualities which go 
to make er silverware— 
thickness of plate, exquisite 

workmanship, and grace and 

beauty of design are combined 
in 1847 ROGERS BROS. silver- 
ware. Today the trade mark 


[847 
ROGERS BROS. rivt 


stands for the highest grade of 
triple plate. Our process of fin- 
ishing closes the pores of the 
silver so that it is worked into a 
firm, hard surface that will stand 
many years of the hardest kind 
of wear. This process has given 
1847 ROGERS BROS. silver- 
ware the well-earned title of 


“SilverPlatethatWears” 


For sale by dealers every- 
where. If your dealer heas't 
4 the pattern you want, write 
us for further help and for 
catalogue““M-42,”show- 
ing many of the newest 
patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. / 


Citernational Silver Co. 
t juccessor ) 







































































EVERY HOME 


save money by using GEAR- 
oT" HART'S FAMILY KNITTER. Will 
j > knit a pair of stodkings, heel and 
y toe inthirty minutes.Improved up- 
to-date, with RIBBING ATTAGH- 
MENT. Knits everything in the 
home from home-spun or facto 
yarns. Big money knitting for the 

trade and sto 
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Over 100,000 Machines in use, Whatuserssay: Mrs. Mag- 
gie Pearman, Paterson, N. J. “I have made over 1500 pairs 
of sox and stockings on the Gearhart Knitting Machine 
and am preparing for another big order.” Mrs. J. 8, Hud- 
son, Oak Hill, Ga., “I have used Gearhart’s Family Knitter 
for sixteen years. It does as satisfactory work now as 
when first purchased. I d it to mothers with 
growing families as a labor-saving and money-saving 
ition.” Carl Stelling, Lenroot, Wis., “The machine 





ro 
we bought of you two years age works O. K. and my wife 
would not be without it.’ SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS 


Yarns furnished at cost. Write to-day for catalog and 


free samples of work done on Machine. Address. 
GEARHART KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bex 7, CLEARFIELD, PA. 

Whether you buy things advertised 
in Successful Farming of a dealer or 
direct, you know the sale is backed by 
the maker’s guarantee and by Success- 
ful Farming’s guarantee, 
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The Quest of the Christmas EIf. 
HERE is always rejoic- 
ing in Elfland when a 
call for help comes from 
the earth for it Means 
a chance to earn a name, 
The children of Elf- 


eT 
land, you know, are 


Warr 
WINE simply elves until some 


act of their own gives them a name that 
just fits and adds to the perfect harmony 
of the realm.. These fairy folks smile 
at the custom. mortals have of naming 
their babies. to suit some fancy of their 
own, for sometimes there grow up Goldies 
who have davk hair, Hopes who seem 
hopeless, Joys who are _ long-faced, 
Georges who seldom tell the truth, and 
Perrys who crumple up when they meet 
the enemy. 

When the men of the earth get into 
wars and political tangles they leave a 
train of sorrow and want behind them. 
In their grasp for the big things they are 
apt to be blind to the little ones that are 
often more worth while—but that Jeaves 
a place for lesser mortals and nameless 
elves. 

The elves had had a busy year and all 
the tried workers were early in the field, 
but just before Christmas the Elf Queen 
received the urgent catl, “There is a cor- 
ner here that is going to be neglected un- 
less you can send help. One can do the 
work—if it is the right one.” 

With the swiftness of thought~ the 
Queen went over her young workers, her 
bright, searching eyes reading their 
hearts. 

Then she called a merry, blue-eyed lit- 
tle fellow to her, saying with a gentle 
smile, “Your time has come, Sir Knight; 
go and prove yourself,” and she pointed to 
the blank space on the roll of Elfland that 
his name should fill. 

Wrapped warm in his cloak of eider 
down from the heart of a mother duck of 
the Northland, he drifted down with a 
crowd of snowflakes, looking so much like 
them that he could safely stay visible as 
long as he chose. He did not know it, 
but his Queen directed his course till he 
was nearly to the earth, then-a whirl of 
wind tossed him against a window pane 
with a handful of flakes. 

Alert with the newness of it all and 
vibrant with eagerness, he looked swiftly 
about—and then forgot himself. 

It was the early dusk of Christmas Eve 
and it was a poor little home that he saw 
at a glance. 

Little children were gathered ’round a 
tired moher’s chair talking of Santa Claus 
and a Christmas dinner. The Elf saw a 
tear on the mother’s white cheek as she 
drew the babies closer—and he slipped 
away with an ache in his throat. 

Only a few blocks away he found a 
companion home where, for number and 
age, child matched child, but here was 
prosperity. A whisper in each little heart 
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Continued on page 82 























For Universal Service 





The Press and the Bell System 


The power of the individual writer 
is multiplied by the printing press. 
In the same way the power of the 
individual telephone is multiplied by 
the Bell system. In both cases in- 
creased usefulness comes from prog- 
ress towards universal service. 


By means of the press the knowl- 
edge and thoughts of writers are 
spread throughout the land, main- 
taining among all the people the 
common language and the mutual 
understanding which makes for na- 
tional co-operation. 


By means of the Bell system, 
each individual telephone becomes 
connectable with every other  tele- 


phone and each unit in the nation 
is given a personal membership in 
the most highly developed system of 
communication that the world has 
ever seen, 


The press prepares people for 
co-operation; the Bell telephone 
system enables them to really .co- 
operate. The press educates people 
separately; the telephone enables 
them to act upon - their mutual 
knowledge immediately and at any 
distance. 


By co-operation with telegraph 
and cable systems, universal service 
for communication ‘is being made 
international. 


AMERICAN. TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
“AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 

















ENT YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 offered for one lavensic 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rou h 
sketch for free report as to patentabili 
Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 
pense in Manufacturers, Journals. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Alt’ys 
Established 16 le 
901 F. Street, Washington, D. C, 


PATENT Sic fer “FREE SEARCH 
ks, vice, Searches FREE 


Big List of inventions Wann 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 
Free Patent Books, Selling Guide and 
List of Buyers and Manufacturers of 


Inventions. ADVICE FREE. Send sketch 
FARNHAM & SUES, Attys. ,508 F. St., Washington, D.C 


“PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES,” a 72 
page treatise sent free upon request: tells What to 
invent and where to sell it. bay yg .H.8. Hill, 
927 McGill Building, Washington, D. 
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Tour of the World Free 


This set of cards consists of 50 beautiful colored 
Souvenir Post Cards—every one different. The new 
French process of tri-coler photography is used, giv 
ing reproductions true to nature in every line and 
color. 

Without leaving your fireside you can view the 
scenes that would cost you months of travel and 
thousands of dollars to visit. 

You start in at Chicago and tour the United States, 
then you visit Cuba, Panama. Spain. Portugal, 
France. Ireland, Scotland Denmark, Norway, Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Egypt, India, China, 
Manchuria. Japan and the Phillippine Islands. 

These cards are. reproduced direct from photo- 
graphs taken by a noted traveler and expert pho- 
— on one of his numerous trips aronnd the 
world, 

Our Offer:—Send us 50 cents to pay for one new 
subscription to SUCCESSFUL FARMING for 3 years 
and this ‘Tour of the World” in Postcards will be 
sent you prepaid. Address 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 





BLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufao- 
turers want Owen Patents. Send for 
free books about inventions wanted. 


prize, etc. I get patentornofee. ° 


RIGHARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Bidg., Washingten, D. C 
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Ohe HOME AMUSEMENTS” 


Precise. 

The proof-reader on a small Middle- 
Western daily was a woman of great pre- 
cision and extreme propriety. One day 
a reporter succeeded in geting into type 


an item about “Willie Brown, the boy 
who was burned in the West End by a 
live wire.” 


On the following day the reporter found 
on his desk a frigid note asking, “Which 
is the west end of a boy?” 

It took only an instant to reply—‘The 
end the son sets on, of course.”—lFz. 

re 





Met His Match. 
sat on a rail fence enclosing a 
A city chap, passing by, said: 
“Your corn looks kind of yellow bub.” 


A boy 
cornfield. 


“Yep; that’s the kind we planted,” re- 
plied the bub. 

“Tt don’t look like you will get more 
than a half crop,” said the city chap. 

“Nope; we don’t expect to; the land- 
lord gets the other half,” retorted the 
youngster. } 

The stranger hesitated a moment and 
then ventured: 

“You are not very far from a fool, are 


you, my boy?” 
“Nope; not more’n ten feet,’ 
boy, and the city chap moved on. 


said the 








One on the Lawyer. 


A browbeating lawyer was demanding 
that a witness answer a certain question 
either in the negative or affirmative. 

“I cannot do it,’ said the witness. **There 
are some questions that cannot be ans- 
wered by a ‘yes’ or a ‘no,’ as any one 
knows.” 

“I defy you to give an example to the 
court,” thundered the lawyer. 

The retort came like a flash: 
still beating your wife?” 

A sickly grin spread over the lawyer’s 
face and he sat down. 


> 2 & 


“Are you 


Can the Burbanks of the glorious West 
Either make or buy or sell 

An onion with an onion’s taste 
But with a violet’s smell ?—Ez. 


& % % 
Workman—I got married yesterday, 
sir. Can you give me a raise in wages? 
The Boss—I’m afraid not. The firm 
cannot be held responsible for accidents 
that happen outside the works. 





Common Kind. 

“What has become of that man who 
used to say he was a servant of the peo- 
ple? 

“The people had to let him go,” replied 
Farmer Corntossel. “He get to be one 
of these hired men who stand around 
talkin’ when they ought to be at work.” 

2, 


oo” 2 & 


The Retort Courteous. 

An Irishman was sitting in a depot 
smoking when a woman came and, sit- 
ting down beside him, remarked: 

“Sir, if you were a gentleman, 
would not smoke here.” 

“Mum,” he said, “if ye wuz a lady, 
ye’d sit farther away.” 

Pretty soon the woman 
again: 

“If you 
you poison.” 

“Well, mum,” returned the Irishman, 
as he puffed away at his pipe, “if you 
wuz me wife, I'd take’ it.” 


you 


burst out 


wére my husband, I’d give 





Exciting Fishing. 
A man was telling some friends 
a proposed fishing trip to a lake in 
rado which he had in contemplation. 
“Are there any trour out there?” 
one friend. 
“Thousands of 


about 
Colo- 


asked 


‘em,” replied Mr. Whar- 
ry. 

“Will they 
friend. 

“Will they?” said Mr. Wharry. “Why 
they’re absolutely vicious. A man has to 
hide behind a tree to bait a hook.” 


bite easily?” asked another 





Cittiman—Look here, sir, 
warrant the horse you sold 
day to be without fault? 

David Harum—Yes; ain’t he? 

Cittiman—No, sir,:he is not; 
terferes. 

David Harum—Wal, I don’t see as you 
hev any reason for complainin’ about 
that. He don't interfere with anybody 
but himself, does he? 


didn’t you 
me yester- 


he in- 


After much pleading and a long serv- 
ice of gaod behavior, a little ten-year-old 
boy was permitted to attend his first cir- 
cus. He of course was much entertained, 
and returning home in an excited frame of 
mind. he rushed to his grandmother and 
exclaimed: “Grandmother, grandmother! 
if you would attend one circus you would 


never go to another prayer meeting in 
your life.” 
—- oe “e 


Doctor—Thomas, did Mrs. Carter get 
the medicine I ordered yesterday? 

Thomas—I b’leeve so, sir. I see all 
the blinds down this morning. 





The Game of Gazetteer. 

One of the best games for burnishing a 
dull evening party is the game of gazet- 
teer. It may be played by any number of 
guests likely to be present at any ordinary 
home party and as readily, lends itself to 
children as well as to adults.: Indeed, 
is generally liveliest when both play it to- 
gether. 

Two cool headed “captains” choose 
sides and take seats opposite each other, 
their forces marshalled closely beside and 
behind them. It is usually advisable to 
have the best informed and least excitable 
ones nearest the captains. Thus prepared 
the battle commences. 

The captain hurls a geographical name 
beginning with the letter A at his oppon- 
ent and counts in a steady, regular ca- 
dence, “one. two, three. etc.” up to ten 
if possible before his opponent retaliates 
with another name whose initial is also 
A. When one side scores a point by count- 
ing up to ten the next letter in the alpha- 
bet is taken and the conflict is continued. 
So on through the alphabet. 

The greatest amusement is in watching 
the excitement of the side which has to 
give a name when names become scarce. 
Insubordination is sure to appear when 
the count “ten” is close at hand and a 
player other than the “captain” may call 
out the name, thus making a point for the 
other side. Only the “captain” is allowed 
to talk to the foe; his forces all mention 
the names they think of in whispers to 


him. The actions of the harrassed side 
are often ludicrous.—Mary Grenville. 
o & 
Conundrums. 


What kind of fencing Is useless to keep 
stock from roaming ?—Fencing with foils. 

What song should be the wheat farm- 
er’s favorite?—In this wheat by-and-bye. 

Why is a green persimmon artistic ?— 
Because it draws so well. 

What is the best thing to do for a run 
down farm?—Wind it? 





How are cold air and good debtors 
alike?—Both descend into pockets and 


settle. 
Why does a sitting bantam hen remind 


one of George W ashington ?—Because 
she’s a little hatch it. 
What is the difference between the 


steadily employed farm hand and one out 
of a job ?—One is a fireless hired man and 
the other is a hireless fired man. 

Why may the year be said to be nearly 
burned out?—Because it has only two 
embers—Nov-ember and Dec-ember. 

Why should potatoes grow better than 
any other vegetable?—Because they have 
eyes to see what they are doing.—Mary 
Grenville. 

oS & & 
Latin Verse. 
“Is acer,” sed jacto his mas ter at te, 
“Cantu passus sum jam?’ “Notabit,” 
anser de; 
“Mi jam potis empti, solis tento me, 
For uva da lotas I vere vel se-” 
English. 
“I say, sir,” said Jack, to his master at tea, 
“Can’t you pass us some jam?’ “Not a 
bit.” answered he 


“My jam pot is empty, so listen to me, 
For you've had a lot as L very well see!” 
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Printer’s Pie. 

Can you arrange these letters 
K-I-0-0-0-U 
B-C-N-N-R-R-S-S 
so that they form the title of a book well 

known to boys? 


% & Oo 
“Papa, what do the papers mean when 
they talk about anybody being scooped?” 
“To be scooped, Willie, is to miss get- 
ting an important item of news, or to 
hear of it after everybody else has known 
all about it.” 

“T see; our janitor is always scooped 
when the weather turns cold, isn’t he, 
papa?’—Chicago Tribune. 

> & & 
Conundrums. 

“Why is it no offense to conspire in the 
evening?” 

Ans.—It is no offense to conspire in 
the evening because what is treasonable 
is reasonable after t! 


If a tailor and a goose are on top of a 
monument, which is the quickest way for 
the tailor to get down ?—Pluck the goose. 


“In my first my second sat, 
Then my third and fourth I ate.” 
Insatiate (in-sat-I-ate). 
If I were in the sun, and you were out 
of it, what would it be ?—Sin 


If I walk into a room full of people 
and place a new penny upon the table 
in full view of the company, what does 
the coin do?—It looks round. 


When did “Chicago” begin with a C 
and end with an e?—Chicago always be- 
gan with a C and end always began with 
an ¢@. 


Which weighs more, the new moon or 
the full moon?—The rew moon, for the 
full moon is much lighter. 


There is an English word of more than 
two letters, of which “la” is the middle, 
is the beginning, and is the end, though 
there is but one “a” and one “Il”? in the 
word. What is it? 

Island (“la” is the middle, “is” is the 
beginning, “and” is the end!) 

oo & & 

A thief starts running from a country 
house as fast as he can. Four minutes 
later a policeman starts in pursuit. If 
both run straight along the road, and the 
policeman gets over the ground one-third 
faster than the thief, how soon will he 
catch him? 

The policeman who ran after a thief 
starting four minutes later, and running 
one-third faster, if they both ran straight 
along the road, caught him in twelve min- 
utes. 


S a & 

During the sermon one of the quar- 
tette fell asleep. “Now is your chants,” 
said the organist to the soprano, “see if 
you canticle the tenor.” 

“You wouldn’t dare duet,” said the 
contralto. 

“You will wake hymn up,” suggested 
the bass. 

“T could make a better pun than that 
if my name is Psalmn.” remarked the 
boy that pumped the organ; but he said 
it solo that no one quartet. 

* * 


Rockefeller’s chief ends—Divid-ends. 


°, *, 
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Popping a Question, 

Tom—Did you know Ethel that you 
had two papas? 

Ethel—(Surprised), Why, no. 

Tom—Yes, you have your real papa, 
and your corn popper. 

oe & & 

Casey—“How do you tell the age of a 
turkey?” 

Pat—“By the teeth.” 

(‘asey—"A turkey hasn’t got teeth-” 

Pat—“No, but I have.”—Ex. 





Kill Your 
Hogs 


More money this year in 
SAUSAGE and LARD than 
from selling on the hoof. 
—# Easily made with an ; 


§ ENTERPRISE 


Is BOR \ 
spam Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 


1 The one machine that both 
7 perfectly stuffs sausage and 
perfectly presses lard. Gives 
you all of the lard. Stuffs sausage so. 
that it keeps. Patent corrugated spout 
a prevents air from entering the casing. 
cntering the cag om, An Enterprise Sausage Stuffer and Lard 
apeiling the sausage. Press will earn itself out this fall and 
will stay by you for many years to come. 
Enterprise Meat, and Food Built for hard service and so accurate 
does not mangle the food. that every part works smoothly. In- 
revolve saainst perfonici Stantly changed to a lard press—can 
steel plates. be used also as a fruit press. 
Corn Mill—cuickly pays ‘ter 4-Quart size, $5.50. At hardware 
ineteaed conte and and general stores. Be sure to look 
for the name Enterprise. 


Send 4 conte in Hames fer 
u 2 ™ 

cutee eaminenen” "tan ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Dept. 29 Philadelphia 


rising Housekeeper.” Tells 
bow to make 200 economical, 
Light 


tasty dishes, 
The FARMER or any other 
business man for that matter 
who does not keep an accurate 
and comparative yearly account 
of every department of his farm 
or business, is soon “‘out of the 
running” with the man who 
does. The greatest aid to re- 
cord work is the typewriter. 
The greatest typewriter for re- 
cord work is the Light Touch 
Monarch. The Monarch type- 
writer has no equal for billing, card indexing, loose leaf work or 
correspondence for the following reasons: 
Construction Simple Lightest Touch 
Parts Accessible Easiest to Operate 


Visibility Complete Easiest to Learn 
Non-Shifting Carriage Longest Wearing 


Let us give you a demonstration of the Monarch machine in 
your own home. A postcard will place literature and full infor- 
mation in your hands immediately. Easy payments. Write now 


for address of nearest office. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 


Executive Offices: 300 Broadway, New York. 
































































The. appearance of an advertisement in Successful Farming is a guar- 
antee of the reliability, honesty and square.dealing of the advertiser. We 
will not accept an advertisement that we cannot guarantee. 
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The Somersault Sonny is one of the 
cutest toys to make for little children 
Any girl who can hold a needle and use 
it can make a Somersault Sonny for a 
gift to any little child. 

The Somersault Sonny is true to his 
name, for when he is placed upon an in- 


clined plane he will turn a succession of 
somersaults from start to finish, and us- 
ually end up with a few extras at the 
bottom of his descent. 

Let me describe his construction, 
you will understand why he turns 
and over so easily. 

The first thing required is a big mar- 
ble. You should have one an inch and a 
half in diameter, or three inches in cir- 
cumference, or possibly a little larger or 
smaller, according to what you can get, 
but the size of the Somersault Sonny 
depends upon the size of the marble. If 
you have modeling clay you can make 
one to suit yourself, but it must be ab- 
solutely perfect in rotundity, so prob- 
ably the marble that can be bought for 
a cent or two will be better than any you 
ean mold. 

If father or brother or any one has a 
discarded cuff that has been stiffly laun- 
dered use this for the basis of the Sonny. 
If you have a marble that is three inches 


then 
over 


in circumference, cut a piece from the 
cuff about four inches square, and fas- 
ten into cylinder shape. Try the marble 


and if it fits in loosely so that it can just 
roll readily your cylinder will do all 
right. Now before sewing the cylinder 
into shape, embroider dots for eyes, nose 
and mouth, or if you use paints, you 
may paint these features after the 
Sonny is shaped. 

Take a piece of brown satin ribbon 
wide enough to cover the lower part of 
the cylinder, fasten a little ribbon coat 
tail to the back of this. Sew the piece 
of stiff cuff into the cylinder shape, put 


the satin ribbon about the cylinder with 
the little coat-tails to the back, bring 
ribbon firmly together in front, and 
fasten there very firmly with French 
knots, to imitate buttons on Sonny’s 
coat. Everything must be sewed with 
great firmness for Sonny is of athletic 
habits and needs the stoutest kind of a 
make-up. Cut little straight pieces from 
the cuff, you may shape tiny hands if 
you wish, but straight pieces do very 
well; have them quite slender not more 
than half an inch wide at the arm-eye, 
and slant to a quarter of an inch at 
wrist. Cover these with ribbon over- 
handed ‘on and sew them to the side of 
the satin coat. They will stick out 
straight or most anyway, but that does 


not matter. 

Cut two circular pieces three or four 
inches in diameter according to the size 
of Sonny, if he has a circumference of 
four inches, let the circles be about four 
inches in diameter, if he is smaller, 
make these a little smaller. Gather 
these circles to fit both at the top and 
the bottom of Sonny's cylindrical body. 
When gathered bind them both with 
strong ribbon, and fasten them to the 
cylinder ends, putting the marble in 








| arms, 
| cuff, 
| make 








before sewing the second one in place. 
These circles form at the top a cap, 
and at the bottom, a place to attach 
legs which are made similarly to the 
simply little pieces cut from the 
shaped feet may be cut easily, 
the legs slender and cover with 
ribbon or silk, and overhand on. Sew 
the legs to the little bag at the base of 


at 


(*% 


a 
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see that you 
have a doll with a big body and very 
small arms and legs. Around Sonny’s 
neck you may tie a bit of narrow gilt 
braid for a necktie, and fasten securely. 
Sonny may also have a belt put at the 
base of the cylinder, of the gilt braid. 
A little tassel on the top of his cap 
is also very attractive. 

Now the little Somersault 
done and ready for his athletic 
Place a smooth board, like an ironing 
board, slanting against the wall or on 
a chair, seat Sonny at the top of it, 
and let him take his turn the entire 
length of it. The board should not be 
too acutely slanted, for he should not 
fall, but just take a course of somersaults 
from the top to the bottom. If he has 
been constructed right, the marble in- 
side the cylinder will coil from one end to 
the other of his body, and if the little 
bags are not too big, the marble will 
then roll back as Sonny continues his 
acrobatic feats, 

I have never seen a child who is not 
delighted with this toy, and its cost is 
practically nothing. Try a few of 
these for Christmas, they will please 
better than some perishable toy which 
will cost much more than Sonny does.— 
Rose Seelye-Miller. 


the cylinder. You will 


Sonny is 
stunts. 


oe & 
The Clean Newspaper. 

The increase in the number of period- 
icals which refuse to advertise liquor is 
worth noticing in more ways than one. 
The periodical which is willing to under- 
go a financial loss for the sake of fitting 
itself to enter homes, is the sort of per- 
iodicals we can trust in the hands of 
every member of the family. When you 
are given your choice between a magazine 
which advertises whisky and champagne, 
and another which closes its cu.-mns to 
all such advertisements, it sho ld not 
take yeu long to make up you* ~uira.— 
F. H. Sweet, 
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The Bo 


Magaz ne 


Edited by Walter Camp 
The finest magazine in the world for 
boys. Each issue is filled with clean, 
fascinating stories and instructive 
articles, all of intense irterest to 
every live boy. Also, each issue con- 
tains departments devoted to The 
Boy Scouts of America, nen 
Mechanics, Athletics, Ph phy, 
Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. A 

new handsome cover in colots each 
menth, Beautifully illustrated throughout. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


For only $1.00 we will send you THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
for a whole year and a copy of the most useful little book you 
ever read, ‘‘Fifty Ways for Boys to Make Money,” and this 
Electric Engine. This is a perfect little engine, three times 
size of illustration, with s control and reversing lever, 
Runs 1,000 revolutions a minute on one dry battery. Safe; 
easy to operate. A marvel of mechanical and scientific in- 
genuity. If you wish, we'll send the magazine, book and 
engine so that they will arrive Christmas day. If not se 
instructed we will forward at once. 

















Addtess THE 
SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 

683 Main St., 

Smethport, Pa. 

JHE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 
tsonsaleatall 
news-stands 
at 10c, a copy. 











House 


Fifth Aue. & Thirtieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Famous many years as the centre for the 
most exclusive of New York's visitors 


Comfortably and luxuriously pointed 
to meet the demand of the fastid- 
ious or democratic visitor 
Public Dining Room 
Private Dining Saloon for Ladies 
Rooms Single or Ensuite New Grill 

After Dinner Lounge— Buffet 

Near d d and el d il d stati 
BOOKLET 

B888088 


[CANARIE oon" EAs 
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FOR XMAS 


Our Golden Opera Singers are trained in 
Germany to sing. to imitate = flute, violin 
and c*imes,—sing day and night 
Let 3 sell you one of these canaries on two 
weeks’ trial. Then if you are not satisfied that 

ou own the most wonderful singer you ever 
heard, you may return it and we will refund 
your money: You assume no risk. 
Over 6,000 of these birds were sold on trial in 
U.8., Canada and Mexicoandevery one stayed 
sold. Free book telling how canaries are 
trained. Write to-day. 

CUGLEY & MULLEN CO, 

1207 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


(The Largest Pet Shop in the World) 


MB 5,000 Xmas Agents 
* ; Wanted at once to take orders in home 
towns, Our big 1912 money-making 
catalog is the most complete, most exe 
pensive and most beautiful catalog ever 
made for agent's use. It magnificently pic- 
tures 5000 articles all sold on money- 
back-guarantee. Work all or part of your 
time, earningbig cash profits. Wa, Hanly’s 
sales in three 310. Mrs. T. EB. 
Stage, Pa., made $20 five afternoons. 
No experience necessary. All express on 
goods prepaid. Sample outfit furnished. 






















Extra valuable poumemete ° 
$1000.00 worth of diamond rings and 
magnificent prizes to be distributed among 
100 leading agents in our prize contest, Write 
to-day for territory, free catalog and sample, 


A.W. Holmes & Co., Dept. £5 Providence, RL 
ELEGANT THIN MODEL vexn WATCH 


Hunting case. beautifully engraved yold finished throughout, stem wind 

set. fitted with 7 ruby jeweled Ameri lever a ; 4 

$3 9g with ag estiptassd chain he Latieoee vest chain for Gents. 
s - 


“ ~= 

























ye Year Guarantee 

Se T ee 
Let us pA ft 4 withou” /zpense to gus c. ey D. pT agen z for 
examination at your nearest ex office andif you think its bargsin ‘and 
equal in appearance to any $15.0 cold @nished watch pay the exoress agent 
$2 95 and itis yours, , Mention !f you want Ladies,’ Men’s or Roys’ size. 
M. C. FARBER, E26, 218 S. Dearborn ) St. Chicago, Il! 
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When I hear young folks lamenting 
the long lonely evenings, I long to give 
their parents a bit of a lecture, because 
they have so far forgotten their own 
youth as to no longer remember the needs 
of some harmless amusement for the 
young folks. 

Games, books and music are cheap, 
nuts and apples cost but little, and what 
is a bit of muss and noise now and then 
in comparison to our children’s comfort. 

When the home is vacant and childish 
laughter no longer disturbs the nerves, 
the silence will be harder to bear than a 
bit of racket now and then. As one 
mother told me not long ago, you would 
give all the world for some smudgy 
faces and hands to wash, for some scat- 
tered’ toys and clothes to hunt, for some 
one'to call you “mamma” fifty times a 
day. Now while you have them with 
you, make them long to stay. 

Pop corn, make taffy, play blindfold, 
old Granny Hobblehay, and any other 
old-fashioned games you enjoyed in your 
own youth. You have no idea how it 
will help you to bear the racket if you 
make a part of it yourself. Join in the 
singing and if a few young folks drop 
in occasionally, don’t make the children 
feel as if they were committing some 
heinous crime. They treat your visi- 
tors with courtesy, give them the. same 
censideration. Give the girls the same 
liberty to prepare a few extras for their 
company you use in preparing for your 
own. To obtain the games, books, ete., 
where means are limited, each member 
furnishes of their own all their bits to- 
gether mount up to quite a sum. The 
girls can soon raise turkeys and buy an 
organ. The boys a pig, and buy ‘a 
graphaphone. 

If they are given the opportunity and 
encouraged, they will seldom fail to make 
good. One or two acres of ground may 
be turned over to them and never missed, 
planted in beans, pop corn, or some other 
easily tended crop. It will furnish the 
boys and girls a tidy sum of pocket 
money.—Mrs. D. B. Phillips. 

oe & & 
Nuts. to Crack. 
A FAMILY PARTY. 

1. Here lie, two grandmothers and 
their two granddaughters; two husbands 
and their two wives; two fathers and 
their two daughters; two mothers and 
their two sons; two maidens and their 
two mothers; two sisters and their two 
brothers. How many in all lie buried 
here. 

JOUNSON’S CAT. 

2. Johnson’s cat went up a tree, 
which was sixty feet and three; every 
day she climbed eleven: every night she 
came down seven. Tell me, if she did 
not drop, when -her paws would touch 
the top. 

Solutions to Nuts to Crack. 

1. There were but six persons ir the 
vault. Two widows had each one son, 
and each married the son of the other, 
and had a daughter by the marriage. 

2. As each day and night the cat 
climbed up eleven feet, and came down 
seven, the daily upward gain was four 
feet, and thirteen days would bring her 
fifty-two feet un the tree. Then on the 
fourteenth day she mounted the remain- 
ing eleven feet, and was at the top, so 
that no coming down seven feet is to 
be taken into account, and she attains 
her. piace in fourteen days. 

- o . 
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We are greatly taken with Successful 
Farming and find it very helpful and 
instructive —H. L. Post, Richland (Co., 
Wis. 
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It is better .to be the best of a low 
family than the worst. of a noble one. 
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Company 


It’s the very nature of a soda 
cracker to absorb moisture and 
foreign odors. 


That’s why the ordinary soda cracker 
remained so long in obscurity. 


The advent of Uneeda Biscuit and the moisture- 
proof and odor-repelling package changed 

all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, the perfect 

soda cracker, keeps select company 

—its own. 


To-day the goodness, the 
freshness and body-build- 
ing virtues of Uneeda 
Biscuit are acclaimed 

in tenement and 

mansion. 


Never Sold 
in Balk 












We Ship ~~ Save $5.00 to $40.00 On 
Day Your Stove Purchases 
= PLENDID Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges 






sold direct from the factory will net you 
a $5.00 to $40.00 saving—sometimes more 
as shownin this letter. No dealer, job- 
ber, middleman or salesman makes a 
cent on Kalamazoo stoves and you 
pocket their profits and get the best 
—America’s Standard Stove. 


Cash or Credit 


‘ Pay on terms that meet your convenience on 30 
Days Free Trial, 360 Days Approval Test, Freight 
Prepaid and Shipment made same day order is 
received. 170,000 satisfied customers prove our proposition. 


Big Stove Book — FREE 


A price for every purse among our 400 styles and sizes, 
illustrated and described, against the dozen styles your dealer 
™ has. Brimful of inside stove facts that the dealer himself 

doesn’t know. Get the how and why of the Kalamazoo propo- 
sition. Send NOW-—ask for catalog No. 289. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers 
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Congressman Pumphrey—The People’s 


Friend 
Continued from page 39 
just in from Minerva Junction 
the sights in Washington. 
“We wanted to surprise you,” 


graph. We're nearly starved,” they said, 
“and whenever yau’re ready we are.” I 
told them I was glad to see them. In fact, 


I said it over and over again. 
only thing I could say. 

In the meantime | 
energetic thinking. 


was doing 


porting me for years. 
Pumphrey man. He's 
friend I have in Minerva 


the strongest 


wants to. 
So I got them 
have an executive session 
She was in tears. 

“They'll spoil the dinner entirely,” 
cried. 


it 
registered and went 
with my 


anything but milk. 
for it.” 

It was a crisis with a capital K. 
hated to turn down an old friend, but my 
wife insisted that they should not be al- 
lowed to come to the table. So after a 
stormy interview I finaly sent out mes- 
sages to the guests saying that the dinner 
was called off on account of illness in 
the family. 

If Simon Jordan finds it out 
eight votes at the next election. 


_ 


I'll not get 
I’d rather 


have a drove of panthers after me than 
old Simon when he’s mad. This social 
life’is wearing. 
iain 
Washington, D. C.. March 18.—Well, 


old Simon Jordan and his wife have left. 

I’m sorry I couldn’t find time to enter- 
tain them more, for Simon is the man who 
did more to elect me to than 
anybody. tut I’ve been so busy that I 
couldn't give the time to him, and be- 
he’s such a good friend that I am 
sure of his support in spite of a little lack 
of attention. Of course, I got him tickets 
to the private gallery of the House, signed 
by our senator, and I also got him a per- 
mit to visit the bureau of printing and en- 
graving, so I guess he had a pretty toler- 
able time while he was here. 

My wife and daughter were ill all the 
time Mrs. Jordan was in town, so. they 


Congress 


sides, 


to see 


they an- 
nounced joyfully, “and so we didn't tele- 


It was the 


some 
You see, old Simon is 
the editor of the paper that has been sup- 
He is the original 


Junction, and 
his paper can swing an election any way 


to 
wife. 


| he 


she 
“Simon Jordan never wore a dress- 
suit in his life, and his wife doesn’t drink 
She'll be sure to ask 


This week I’ve been busy night and day 
entertaining Ed Steele, the editor of the 
Vinerva Junction Gadfly. For weeks he 
has been filling his contemptible sheet 
with sareastic references to me, so 
thought it was high time to head him off, 
if I could. 

I asked him to come down to Wash- 
ington to talk it over, and Colonel Bunker 
fixed up the transportation for him. He 
came, and I've simply turned Washington 
inside out to give him a good time. 

Night before last I gave a dinner at the 
club and had him’ seated on my right. 
The other guests were Colonel Bunker, 
my railway attorney friend: Colonel Or- 
lando McNutt, of the National Ship- 
building Company; Doctor Tansey the 
president of the Boracic Acid Food Com- 
pany, and two retired army officers, 

It was an imposing dinner, and I pro- 
posed the health of Steele, and said that 
he was one of the nation’s most brilliant 
thinkers. I could see that he was much 
pleased, and before the evening was over 
was calling me his old friend and com- 
rade. 

Of course, I cautioned - Colonel Me- 
Nutt not to mention the fact that my fam- 
ily and I are going to Europe on one of 
his company’s new freighters this sum- 
mer, because Ed might put a wrong con- 
struction on it. I also cautioned Colonel 
Sunker not to lay too much stress on the 
fact that Senator Octopus is one of my 
close friends here. 

Not that there’s anything wrong about 
it, of course, but it is just as well not to 
emphasize it. 

Colonel Bunker got cards to the clubs 
for Ed, and I guess he feels pretty friend- 
ly toward me. When he goes back home 
I don’t believe he will write any more un- 
complimentary things about me. 

It seems funny that I should exert my- 
self so much to entertain Steele, and yet 
be too busy to entertain a lifelong friend 
like Simon Jordan. But that’s politics. 

We treat those we fear better than we 
treat those we love. It’s the gun that’s 
turned against you that needs to be spiked, 
and not the one that’s with you. 

To be coutinued 


2, °, 2 


° Y 6 
Don’t give money to young children. 


Today, I saw a dirty, consumptive fruit 
vender extract money from his pocket and 
hand it to a wee tot who had purchased a 
banana. The child held it in her mouth 
while peeling the banana. Tell the chil- 
dren they must not put money in their 
mouths. Many diseases are carried on 
coins. 








2. *. 7. 
couldn’t introduce her around to our , v'? 
Washington friends. An angry man heeds no council. 
PS 
Se Oe a 














The Giving Spirit is Strong in Children 











The Guest of the Christmas Elf 
Continued from page 47 


and he was gone, but he left a warmth 
that sent eager feet to mother—and 
there would be a merry Christmas in 
that other home. 

An old man dozed before a cheery grate 
in a darkening room. His bank account 
was large but at Christmas time he was 
a pauper. With friends dead or absent, 
he had tried to make friends of his dol- 
lars, but they were cotd and loveless, and 
he sighed and frowned in his sleep. The 
Elf laid tiny, magnetic fingers on the 
tense brow and a horde of dream people 
passed before him. Presently a smile re- 
laxed the hard lines and his selfishness 
shrank back, ashamed, for waking he mur- 
mured, “The world shall be my friend 
and its wants my care.” 

There was a cold, empty home nearby, 
for the hearts of a father and mother 
were buried in the grave of a little child. 
A thought came to them. As they met 
each other’s eyes they rose, put on their 
furs, and went down into the suffering 
of a great city’s injured poor. And the 
heads of hospitals held tenderly the white 
slips given “in the name of our lit- 
tle son,” knowing that there would be 
healing other than that of maimed limbs 
and sick bodies. 

In a little while it seemed as though all 
the world were working overtime. The 
Christmas Elf had found so much to do 
that he felt very glad that his moments, 
measured in the time of mortals, were 
hours long, for it is strenuous work to 
make even Elfin hours fill in the gaps of 
worldly months. 

But there was a whisper in the ear of 
a merchant prince and the bills were 
changed in the envelopes that were to ac- 
company the season’s greeting of the firm 
to its tired employees; a special messen- 
ger carried the word of promotion to a 
faithful clerk, and a letter of apprecia- 
tion made a discouraged minister rejoice. 
There were smiles for house servants 
where criticism had been, kind words in- 
stead of frowns for the newsboy on the 
corner, and a warm supper and bed for 
the little bootblack who had scarcely 
earned a crust all afternoon. Delivery 
wagons were busy with their special or- 
ders that were to leave comfort and hap- 
piness where want and sorrow had been, 
and the Elf saw all and was glad. 


With a last sharp glance over the city 
he slipped away to the country nearby, 
wiping out the shortcomings of its people 
as the pure snow blots out the unsightly 
spots of the earth. 

More sympathetic care housed the stock 
that night and gentler hands cared for 
the family pets. Little feet ran errands 
more willingly, little arms clung more 
lovingly and soft lips left kisses that 
brought rest and thankfulness. 

Work waited a few minutes while tele- 
phones carried messages to neighbors; 
cheery greetings and tempting parcels 
were made ready to slip into the mail box 
for the carrier who could have no holiday, 
and an invitation to a family dinner 
brightened a dozen intervening hours for 
the lonely man on the corner. 

If quivering lips whispered “forgive,” 
moist eyes gave the answer and hearts 
were made full and glad with joy of being 
and giving. 

When the Christmas bells rang out 
their message of peace and good wil] and 
a waking earth throbbed in sympathetic 
response, the little Elf slipped home, and, 
with grateful, happy eyes, knelt at the 
feet of his Queen. 

“You have done well” she commended, 
with her gentle smile; then, softly, “Your 


A tender, merry laugh rippled through 
Elfland, for the face of the little Elf was 
blank and his voice silent. Not once 
had he thought of that. 

But the eyes of the Queen were shin- 
ing and her white finger pointed to the 
space on the page that had been a blank. 
There, in pure letters of gold, the spirit 
of the world had written the name—Love. 








—Mrs. Fred Nisewanger. 
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I wish I could describe in words, this beautiful thirty-one piece Dinner Set. There isn’t a home, in this land of ours, in which it 
would be out of place, and no housewife will fail to appreciate the set of dishes, when she once sees them arrayed on her dining-room 
table. The dainty tints and delicate colorings which are intermingled in the violet design which is in the center of each piece, can- 
not help but please the most fastidious. The richness and the daintiness of the gold borders, harmonize perfectly with the shadings 
and colorings of the leaves and flowers. You must remember too, that the designs are burned into the pure white ware and in this 
way only, can this exquisite effect be produced. Each and every piece is just as represented and I know you will appreciate it. 


Never Too ol PER I Know You Will Be Pleased 


Now I’ve made an agreement with the pottery that makes 


Many Dishes |} sofa 
any Ishes ; these beautiful dishes and I can get them cheaper by buying 
There is never a them in big quantities and buying them direct. You see no 
time when one hears : a | middleman gets the profit. In this way, I’m able to make you an 
@ woman complain a” Z | Offer Which will astonish you. You will wonder how I can do it, 
that she has too many Ay he MD i | and when you havethis Dinner Set in your home—and you get 
iz be | them all without paying me any money—you are going to be 


dishes. Dishes are + - > welnies 
always wanted and tee Oe A: oN | mighty well pleased. , b . 
always necessary, so ‘ : _ Now, thes@ dishes come direct from the pottery f. 0. b. to you. 
that even if you have , I’d like to be somem]aee near you, when you open the box and 
t of dishe : 2 take out the dishes, Onéby one and see you shake off the excelsior 
a set of dishes, that is « : bg : a : 
no reason why you ' in which they are Dacked -My! I can almost hear you say, 
shoul rant, thi % j , ‘Aren't they Beauties? And then your neighbors will want to 
should not want this ‘ . £ ‘ ng - - 
beautiful thirty-one ff - them and I expe ot they will be anxious for a set like yours 
piece Dinner Set ; mut, if you want this beautiful set of dishes, clip the coupon 
‘ 4 3 ‘below and read “My Easy for You Plan.”’ I want to call your 
; - W . ‘particular attention, now for a moment, to the illustration on 
If you want ‘ ‘fs the left hand side of page— First look, please, at the picture of 10 
: i ’ a) beautiful Season Postcards, Here are ten exquisite Season Post- 
these dishes, and ra ecards, no two alike, every a. framing. and they are each 
. B and all printed on heavy stock in many beautiful colors. Some 
will do your best , Z of them are embossed and some imported cards and you can't 
if find a more up-to-date set of Postcards anywhere Next. I 
to get them on é want you to look at the otherj lust ration: here you see a nvedle 
6“ Y case—this isn’t nearly ‘life-size’, but it will serve to show s>me- 
my Easy for you 4 thing of what it is. Now in this needle case, there are 115 
” of : ; needles—100 of them are sewing needles, five different sizes—all 
plan, sign cou : Rex and Rand celebrated Brand of Sharp's needles—these are 
s ; big-eyved, sharp-pointed, first-class, sewing needles. Now, note 
pon and mail to m' : the other 15 needles, you will find here are needles for about 
z a‘ every purpose. Almost every woman needs needles and how much 


me, today. a : dothey generally cost a package? You know, so I'll not tell you. 


The Best Dish Offer Ever Made 


Now that you have read about the dishes and looked at the iflagfrations of the cards and needles 
doubtiess you want to know how you can get this splendi@ Dinner Set and just how I’m going to help 
you with my ‘Easy For You Plan.” 

Everybody needs needles, and no one ever gets enough Seas@n Postcards and every one who is in- 
terested at all in farming, should read SUCCESSFUL FARMING. Don't you begin to see how easy it 
will Be—I'll send you a set of needles and a package of cardggight away. if you really want the dishes— 
and I koow you surely do—then when they come to you, yo@ can show each one of your friends your 


-Opy SUCCESSFUL FARMING and 
gory . 8 2 eee 2 eee 2 ee 


our set Ofneedles and the set of cards and 


tel] theng that if they will subscribe Dish Coupon 


through you. I will send them each a set of 
cards bike Yours and a set of neediesdike . 
~~ aE SHG ESSFUL FARMING for E. T. Meredith, Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
hree years foronty60¢,.. Isnt that ® bar Dear Sir: { want to earn this set of dishes on your 
gain? You can't aalp Dut Get supesners “Easy for you plan.’ Send me set of needles. also set 
with such a great Ofer*toehen Can you? of 10 postcards and tell me about the prize you give to 
You only need to get 10 three-year Sub- those who send in their first two subscriptions within 
scribers on this ‘‘easy for you plan” and one week. I promise to do my best 
the dishes will be shipped to you at once. 

I will also give a prize to each person 
who sends in two of these subscribers with- My name is 
in one week from the date they receive 
their first set of needles and cards. 

Very sincerely yours, Sty addeces ts 


E. T. MEREDITH, Pub. SUCCESSFUL FARMING nclosed find ée to help pay postage on 116 needles 


and 10 postcards. 
« This offer not good out of United States 
Sif e eee 6 eee se 2 ee 
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Wilbur Stock Food Company, South Royalton, Vt. | Stock Tonic. 


working hard every day. Will enclose watch certificate 
and thanking you for past favors, | am, pounds of pork 


Wlibur Stock Food C company Kremmling, Colo. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Gentlemen —Encloeed find draft for $13.00 in payment for 


to feed it Yvuurs respectfully, Frank Kand | asack of grain: 











Not one cent now or any other time do I 
want for this big free $1.00 box. Contains 340 
feeds—enough for a good practical feeding test. 
I know that every stock-raiser who tries this 
free $1.00 box will continue to use my Food. 
That's why I can afford this great free offer— 
that’s why I am ready to send one milllion free 

boxes to one million American farmers. 
Is it worth a two-cent stamp to write 
for my big free $1.00 box? Do you want 
to double your profits and save your 
live stock? If so, clip out the 
coupon and mail today. 
Wilbur's Stock Food 
builds up run down horses 
—cleans the blood, soft- 
ens the stomach. Re- 
vitalizes the entire 
system and posi- 
tively prevents 
all disease. 


“Oa 





I have used two pails of your Stock Tonic; 

Milwaukee. Wisconsin. it is certainly fine. I have used almost everything on the 
Gentlemen —The Stock Tonic that you sent me several | market, but nothing to Compare with th. Wilbur Stock | To Whom It May c 
weeks ago works to perfection, as my stock is in much | Tonic. My milk cows, calves, hogs and colts, after feeding | T 
better condition with less grain than when | commenced | three days, I noticed the change. It has saved me many | Feed your chickens, and you get more eggs, feed your 
My horses are slick and nice, also are | horse, and he will do more work; feed 
will give more milk; feed your hog an 
and to make aiong story short, you can’ 
afford to Ue without it. So please hurry an order to me, 
Yours very truly, (Signed) Casper Schwab. Sincerely yours, J 


t~-* 


WILBUS 


$100 nce 
BOX == 

















Simply clip out coupon and mail to me atonce. Not one cent to pay; not one thing to do. 


I Want to Send You this big $1.00 Box Free 


I WANT YOU TO KNOW FOR YOURSELF WHY 


is fed by over 500,000 farmers and stockmen. Why it saves feed— 
prevents disease and doubles your profits. I want you to feed it 
to your horses, your cattle, your hogs, your sheep and your poultry. 


Send Me No Money—Not Even a Stamp—tThis Big Box of 
Stock Food Costs You Nothing 


My food doubles the milk and butter when fed 
to milch cows, fattens hogs and beef cattle for 
market in 40 days less time. Prevents scours 
when fed to sheep. 


As a poultry raiser and egg maker it has no 
equal—makes strong, healthy chicks, doubles the 
egg supply, and absolutely prevents Pip, Roup, 
Gapes, Bowel Trouble and all Poultry Disease. 


Given Away in Cash Prizes 


We will give away 127 Cash Prizes 
from $1.00 to $500.00 each to users of 
Wilbur's Stock Food this season. YOU 
may win the big $500.00 First Prize. We 
will send you full details of this Great Prize 
Offer if you send the coupon for .he Free 
Box of Stock Food or write us at once. 


Fil! out and mail the coupon today. 


f Wd : 0 Wilbur Stock Food Co. 
, 371 HURON STREET . 


Preside Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Wilbur Stock Food Company, Williameburg, Ohio. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
ru:—I have used Wilbur Stock 


Tonic and can say I will use itas long as | have any stock, 








